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* FROM THE EDITORS 


Administration & Society has traditionally taken a broad view of 
public administration and has published manuscripts subrhitted by 
scholars in a wide variety of disciplines. Volume 18 will bring us into 
1987, the year in which we observe the centennial of Woodrow 
Wilson’s seminal essay on administration and the bicentenrial of the 
Constitution of the United States. With these anniversaries in mind, 
Administration & Society has made a special effort to encourage 
submission of articles dealing with historical and constitutional 
questions that will be of interest to all our readers, but especially to 
students of public administration. Several of these articles will appear 
in the later issues of Volume 18. We hope that the apparently growing 
interest in historical and constitutional questions takes a firm root in 
the field of public administration and will therefore continue to 





encourage submission of manuscripts of this nature for future . 


volumes. 

The first issue of a new volume provides us with the opportunity to 
thank the many scholars who have served as referees for our 
manuscripts even though they are not full-time membeis of our 
editorial board. The range of manuscripts we receive is so broad and 
the volume is reaching such proportions that we must frequently 
reach out beyond our editorial board for special help. Our most 
sincere thanks to these distinguished scholars for their generous 


professional service. They are: 
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Problems of administering human service organizations derive from institutional as 
well as technical aspects of their environments. In contrast to the recent emphasis on 
the technical problems of “implementation” and “street-level bureaucracy,” this case 
study of special education and foster care policy emphasizes instead the institutional 
problems of interest group liberalism. Besides applying the “end of liberalism” thesis to 
new policy areas, it attempts to extend that thesis by describing behavioral 
implications for public bureaucrats, P.L. 93-647, the Title XX Amendment to the 
Social Security Act, and P.L. 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Act, 
mandate perhaps the most significant expansions of rights and entitlements of the 
1970s. Yet these laws are vague in their definitions, contradictory in their related 
provisions, and inadequate in their funding. They base eligibility for service on 
categorical rather than universal criteria of need, reflecting the play of organized 
special interests. Inimical to the rule of law, they honor process over substance, 
establishing only frameworks for ad hoc bargaining instead of authoritative guides to 
conduct. This process magnifies political conflict by displacing it away from the center 
of government to caseworkers down the line. 


THE END OF LIBERALISM 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 


MARK D. JACOBS 
George Mason University 


Why can’t government agencies deliver human services as they are 
supposed to? The commonly perceived failure of government social 
welfare programs has inspired a number of explanatory theoretical 
models. During the past decade, “implementation analysis” based on 
the theory of Pressman and Wildavsky (1973) has gained perhaps the 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: A version of this article was presented at the annual meetings of 
the American Sociological Association in Washington, D.C., August 1985. I am 
grateful to Ted Lowi for helpful comments on earlier drafts. 
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greatest currency. This model focuses on familiar problems of public 
administration, the dynamics of bureaucracy, and resistance to 
organizational innovation. It emphasizes the impedence and distor- 
tion built into the process of translating policy designs into/practice 
through the multitude of “clearances” required along protracted 
chains of “decision points.” Compounding the “complexity of joint 
action” by the many public officials along this implementation chain 
is a divergence of perspectives and priorities reflecting the fragmen- 
tation of program areas and the distance between differentllevels of 
government. Endorsement of new programs is contingent on par- 
ticular constellations of commitments to already existing cines. The 
success of policy design is tied to the local politics of program 
administration, despite the dissimilar structural positions of federal 
policymakers and local bureaucrats. i- 

A related model also describes the distortion of policy désigi as it 
is translated into practice; however, rather than focusing ori the long 
chain of intermediaries involved in the implementation prdcess, this 
model focuses instead on the power of lower-order participants in 
people-processing organizations—“street-level bureaucrats’ Í (Lipsky, 
1977). This model assumes that bureaucratic decisions are thotivated 
by expedience; lacking resources to achieve the professed service 
ideal of individualized treatment, street-level bureaucrats instead 
adopt workaday routines that allow them to cope with uncertainties 
and work pressures stemming from administrative requirements and 
client demands. The effect of these routines, which enable street-level 
bureaucrats to ration and restrict services and manipulate'clients, is 
to reinforce the structure of social privilege. The unrealisticinature of 
policy goals effectively accords street-level bureaucrats the discre- 
tionary power of selective compliance; in a behavioral sense they 
make the policy they are supposed to follow. 

The combined usefulness of these two models is well exemplified 
by Weatherley's (1979) case study of special education teform in 
Massachusetts. Weatherley questions the degree to which enactment 
of a new policy actually modifies the established work routines of 
school teachers and educational specialists. The study assumes that 
the possible effects of a new law are limited to the ways in which 
street-level bureaucrats can accommodate its provisions within their 
pattern of informal adaptations to organizational pressures. He also 
examines the differential impacts of this new policy on clients rich 
and poor. 


| 
| 
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Since Congress and the courts established the right to special 
education in the early 1970s, the issues Weatherley raises assume 
special significance for policy analysts and political scientists, going 
beyond matters of program evaluation and bureaucratic efficiency. 
In the developmental pattern described by Marshall (1964), the 
extension of citizenship rights to the masses in modern industrial 
democratic states leads to the expansion of economic and social 
rights, which in turn come to be viewed as essential to political 
participation. The failure to deliver services guaranteed as rights 
undermines democratic values and weakens the grounds of political 
legitimacy. 

The two theoretical models Weatherley employs are useful but 
incomplete. Policies must, of course, be operationalized in organiza- 
tional contexts, so it is valuable to integrate policy analysis with 
organization theory. Policy designs are distorted by the complexity 
and informal dynamics of bureaucracy. But policy designs distort 
organizational processes in turn; in explaining policy failure it is 
important to explore causality in both directions. Moreover, neither 
implementation analysis nor the theory of street-level bureaucracy 
sufficiently recognizes the institutional aspect of organizational 
environments, even though, as Meyer and Rowan (1977) suggest, for 
public service bureaucracies those aspects predominate over tech- 
nical ones. 

What follows, then, is a case study of special education and foster 
care policy that differs in emphasis from Weatherley’s. How do 
confusion and cross-purposes in the administration of local child 
welfare and education programs derive directly from the very design 
of federal policy? With what consequences for local schools and 
social service agencies? This analysis will be informed by an 
alternative explanatory model, Lowi’s (1969) theory of “the end of 
liberalism.” 


PROMISES GRANDLY OVEREXTENDED 


Public Law 93-647, the Social Services Amendments of 1974 
creating Title XX, and P.L. 94-142, the Education for All Handi- 
capped Act of 1975, both seem to extend rights and entitlements to 
peripheral members of society. The latter act in particular, ensuring 
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for all handicapped children (an estimated 12% of the school-age 
population) “a free appropriate public education which Sunnie 
special education and related services to meet their unique needs” i 
“the least restrictive environment,” marks perhaps the most signifi 
cant apparent expansion of citizenship rights in the 1970s.|This law 
adopts the substance of decisions in two landmark federal court 
cases, Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Children v. Gommon- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and Mills v. Board of Education, which 
extend to the handicapped the same rights of equal educational 
opportunity which the Supreme Court affirmed for minorities in 
Brown v. Board of Education (Goldberg, 1982). Title XX of the 
Social Security Act establishes a consolidated program of federal 
financial assistance for encouraging the states to provide expanded 
social services to children and families. 

In practice, however, the lack of either adequate funding or clear 
definition curtails the expansiveness of the educational and social 
services promised by these two public laws. P.L. 94-142, so bold in its 
promise of increased educational opportunity, commits federal funds 
for only a small fraction of the expense entailed in realizing this 
promise, requiring states and local governments to supply the 
remainder. P.L. 93-647 provides federal matching funds for 75% to 
9066 of Title XX expenditures; but although it authorizes states to 
expand services both in type and coverage, it fails to increase the cap 
on welfare expenditures for which matching funds can be claimed. 
Indeed, one of the major effects of this legislation is to cqnfirm the 
cap, imposed forthe first time just two years earlier in response to the 
"uncontrollable" growth in expenditures under those sections of the 
Social Security Act supplanted by Title XX. | 

The vagueness and ambiguity of these public laws, beginning with 
their very statements of purpose, also vitiate the promises they make. 
The Title XX legislation numbers among its five goals a pair to satisfy 
at once both proponents and opponents of institutionalization: 
“preventing or reducing inappropriate institutional care! .. or. 
securing referral or admission for institutional care when other forms 
of care are not appropriate." No criteria are offered to help 
distinguish when institutional care is "appropriate," even though the 
condition of appropriateness is all that rescues this statement from 
logical indeterminacy. Not only does this law define an inconsistent 
set of program goals, indiscriminately fostering both institutionali- 
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zation and deinstitutionalization, but in effect the law imposes no 
requirements about the types of services to be offered, except that 
each state must direct at least one service toward each goal. 

These public laws are similarly vague about criteria of eligibility. 
Before enactment of P.L. 93-647, eligibility for those services 
consolidated under Title XX was strictly determined by eligibility for 
either Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), Supple- 
mental Social Insurance (SSI), or Medicaid. Subject to a “fifty 
percent rule," P.L. 93-647 introduced family income (adjusted for 
family size) as another criterion as well. Certain Title XX programs 
including protective services were made available to all people in need 
of them. States were authorized to offer all services on a group 
‘eligibility basis to categories of people 75% of whom would qualify 
according to income. (The "fifty percent rule" stipulates that half of 
the federal reimbursements to a state be attributable to individuals 
eligible for AFDC, SSI, or Medicaid.) 

In relaxing the eligibility criteria for Title XX services, P.L. 93-647 
makes these criteria much vaguer. Not surprisingly, the result is 
considerable variation in eligibility policies among the states (Korne- 
gay, 1982). The definition of "family" is manipulable for eligibility 
purposes, so states may decide that youths removed from home into 
foster care or institutional placement qualify as low-income one- 
person families even if the families they come from are not income 
eligible. Some states extend Title XX eligibility to all youths under 
legal custody of the local welfare agency, even if those youths are 
physically residing at home. States may also designate certain 
categories of youths, such as runaways or all status offenders, to be 
eligible for protective services. At least one state makes status 
offenders eligible as a group for all Title XX services. 


ENTITLEMENT BY CATEGORY 


On its face, the Education for All Handicapped Act seems to 
embody a grandiose gesture by the state of reaching out and 
extending to a visibly marginal segment of the populace the full status 
of citizenship previously denied. As the Supreme Court unanimously 
held in its famous 1954 desegregation decision of Brown v. Board of 
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Education, “education is perhaps the most important function of 
state and local governments. . . . It is the very foundation of good 
citizenship.” Yet before the spate of legal challenges that resulted in 
the passage of this legislation, mentally, physically, and emotionally 
handicapped students were routinely excluded from public school- 











ing. P.L. 94- “ 
providing full educational opportunities to all handicapped children, 
including . . . the provision of . . . a free appropriate public 


education," and as a prerequisite to that goal to “provide that all 
children residing within the jurisdiction of the local educational 
agency or the intermediate educational unit who are handicapped, 
regardless of the severity of their handicap, and are in needjof special 
education and related services will be identified, located, and 
evaluated" (20 U.S.C. sec. 1414). 

Vagueness about eligibility for services under P.L. 94-142 inheres 
in the very definition of educational handicap, which varies from 
decade to decade and from state to state. The 1950 Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, The Education of 
Exceptional Children, for example, devotes a chapter to “social 
maladjustment” as requiring special education while questioning the 
advisability of such programs for “the emotionally unstable, the 
nervous, the psychotic, and the withdrawn, negativistic child” 
(Stullken, 1950: 283; cited in Wood, 1979). Today’s special educators 
have stood that categorical distinction on its head: P.L. 94-142 
specifically excludes social maladjustment from its definition of 
serious emotional disturbance, which now qualifies as a candition of 
educational handicap. Even so, the state of Iowa (for one] insists on 
providing special education at its own expense to the “chronically 
disturbing,” its term for the socially maladjusted. Federal agencies 
and most states consider “behavioral disorders” or “behavioral 
disabilities” to be synonymous with “emotional disturbance” (Cul- 
linan and Epstein, 1979); however, Virginia, for example, defines 
“emotional disturbance” in contradistinction to “behavioral dis- 
orders.” Similar definitional problems surround such other cate- 
gories of educational handicap as “learning disability." Massa- 
chusetts is the only state to have abandoned categorical definitions of 
handicap altogether, offering special education instead to all students 
“unable to progress effectively in a regular school program.” 

P.L. 94-142 itself offers no definition for “serious lemotional 
disturbance," but its regulations define that term as follows: 
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G) The term means a condition exhibiting one or more of the following 
characteristics over a long period of time and to a marked degree, 
which adversely affects educational performance: 

(A) An inability to learn which cannot be explained by intellectual, 
sensory, or health factors; 

(B) An inability to build or maintain satisfactory interpersonal 
relationships with peers and teachers; 

(C)Inappropriate types of behavior or feelings under normal 
circumstances; 

(D) A general pervasive mood of unhappiness or depression; or 

(E) A tendency to develop physical symptoms or fears associated 
with personal or school problems. 

Gi) The term includes children who are schizophrenic. The term does not 
include children who are socially maladjusted, unless it is determined 
that they are seriously emotionally disturbed [34 C.F.R. sec. 300.5]. 


This is essentially the definition first proposed by Bower in 1960, 
with the significant exception that Bower's definition does not 
exclude social maladjusted children. Although it is the most 
authoritative definition of emotional disturbance, it is difficult to 
operationalize. The component dimensions are themselves inferen- 
tial rather than descriptive. Bower himself attempted to construct 
rating scales for these dimensions, but the public law provides no 
such operational definition. There is no basis given for valid or 
reliable measurement of “serious emotional disturbance." 

Indeterminacy about the precise nature of mandated services no 
less than about categories of eligibility belies the law's apparent 
generosity of purpose. The law defines the requirement to provide 
"related services," for instance, in some degree of detail: 


The term "related services" means transportation, and such develop- 
mental, corrective, and other supportive services (including speech 
pathology and audiology, psychological services, physical and occu- 
pational therapy, recreation, and medical and counseling services, 
except that such medical services shall be for diagnostic and evaluation 
purposes only) as may be required to assist a handicapped child to 
benefit from special education, and includes the early identification 
and assessment of handicapping conditions in children [20 U.S.C. sec. 
1401]. 


Despite this detail, the definition is subject to crucial differences of 
interpretation. School administrators typically insist, for example, 
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that psychological and other forms of therapy fall outside the 
responsibility of the school, and instead refer requests for such service 
to a clinic. Undercutting the impressively broad sweep of services 
included in this statement is the difficulty of establishing a definite 
need for any one of them against a standard frustrating in its 
generality: “to assist a handicapped child to benefit from special 
education.” 

Federal administrative agencies are supposed to offer inter- 
pretations of such vague or indeterminate legislative provisions by 
issuing and codifying regulations. The regulations for P.L. 94-142 
elaborate definitions with a vengeance: the definition thev give for 
“related services" is over ten times as long as that given in the law 
itself. Yet all this additional detail only serves to compound the 
confusion. No attempt is made to clarify the standard of relatedness 
to educational benefit, while the list of possibly “related” services is 
made absolutely open-ended: 


The list of related services is not exhaustive and may include other 
developmental, corrective, or supportive services (such as artistic and 
cultural programs, and art, music, and dance therapy), if taney are 
required to assist a handicapped child to benefit from special 
education [34 C.F.R. sec. 300.13]. 


The all-inclusiveness of this definition renders it totally meaningless. 
Indeed the regulations define the term "include" in such a way as to 
make it analytically impossible ever to perform the logical operation 
of determining membership in sets: 


As used in this part, the term "include" means that the items named are 
` not all of the possible items that are covered, whether like or unlike the 
ones named [34 C.F.R. sec. 300.6]. 


For both P.L. 94-142 and P.L. 93-647, then, terms of elig bility and 
service are vague, helping to vitiate the rights to expanded educa- 
tional and social services these laws promise. Even more than this 
vagueness, however, what eviscerates those promises is the fact that 
eligibility is established on a categorical basis, while the need for 
those services exists more universally. Children with s>ecifically 
recognized educational handicaps are by no means the only ones 
requiring special assistance to function effectively in regular school 
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settings, while the need for family support services or foster care bears 
no necessary relation to AFDC eligibility, family income, or the 
various particular categories of group eligibility. Categories of 
eligibility establish barriers to service, obstructing those children in 
need of service who nevertheless do not qualify, while at the same 
time conferring ambivalent labels on those who do: The opportunity 
to receive needed help is made conditional upon demonstration and 
acceptance of social stigma. 

That educational and social services are restricted to special 
categories of children reflects in part the play of organized special 
interests in the legislative histories of these acts: Parents and special 
advocacy groups.brought the lawsuits that originally established the 
educational rights of handicapped students. The first such landmark 
case, brought by the Pennsylvania Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, was settled by consent decree in October 1971 in favor of 
retarded children in Pennsylvania. Subsequent cases in other states 
extended similar rights to children with other specific types of 
handicaps. Congressional passage of the Education for All Handi- 
capped Act of 1975 incorporated into statute this body of case law 
precedent. The Title XX Amendment to the Social Security Act in 
1974, by contrast, was more directly the product of congressional 
lobbying by such groups (identified by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in reporting the bill to the floor) as the National Governors 
Conference, the American Public Welfare Association, the AFL- 
CIO, the United Auto Workers, and the United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, among others. 


PROCESS OVER SUBSTANCE 


In fact, neither P.L. 94-142 nor P.L. 93-647 enacts anything of real 
substance beyond a set of procedures for bargaining over service 
provision. These laws rely primarily on procedural mechanisms for 
regulating the operation of special education and social services by 
state and local governments: Each law emphasizes procedures for 
developing annual service plans on the one hand and for hearing 
individual appeals of decisions made by local agencies on the other. 
In reporting the Title XX Amendment to the Senate, the Finance 
Committee bluntly admitted the limited role it perceived for the 
federal government in controlling the states: 
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The lengthy history of legislative and regulatory action in the social 
service area has made it clear to the committee that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare can neither mandate meaningful 
programs nor impose effective controls upon the States. The Com- 
mittee believes that the States should have the ultimate decision- 
making authority in fashioning their own social services programs 
within the limits of funding established by the Congress. Thus the 
Committee bill provides that the States would have maximum 
freedom to determine what services they will make availabe, the 
persons eligible for such services, the manner in which such services are 
provided, and any limitations or conditions on the receipt of such 
services [U.S. Congress, 1974b: 8138]. 


Although P.L. 93-647 grants states “maximum freedom” to decide 
the substance of these matters, the law regulates quite strictly the 
process by which they are to decide. Each state is required to prepare 
an annual service plan; the law stipulates detailed guarantees of 
public participation in drafting and reviewing that plan. The public 
response to this federal law also focused on procedure. When the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare (asit was then called) 
solicited public reaction to its regulations implementing P.L. 93-647, 
the subpart of those regulations concerning the state service plans 
“received the highest number of comments" primarily from “national 
and local health and welfare agencies and organizations, advocacy 
groups, local government, and individuals" interested in the public 
review process. *Respondents urged an increase in specific require- 
ments on States aimed at strengthening and requiring public 
participation at all stages of the development of the services 
program" (U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1977: 5843). 

In contrast to P.L. 93-647, P.L. 94-142 requires only token public 
participation in the state planning process. Instead, the latter law 
elaborates due process procedures for challenging decisions about 
special education services for individuals. Either parents or their 
surrogates or school officials may challenge any aspect of a child's 
education program, including the very question of whether the child 
is handicapped; whether evaluations should be performed; how the 
child should be categorized, if at all; the particular services to be 
rendered; and the location of those services. The law plots the 
successive levels of administrative and legal review, from specially 
appointed state hearing officers, through the state educaticn agency, 
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to state and federal courts. The impartiality of these proceedings is 
questionable, given that the hearing officers are state appointed (and 
often work as special education officials for neighboring school 
districts), and given that the disputed issues often hinge on the 
presentation of evaluations performed by opposing expert profes- 
sionals—evaluations performed at much greater relative expense to 
individuals than to school boards. Still, the law recognizes such 
formal rights in these proceedings as the right to counsel, the right to 
present evidence and cross-examine witnesses, and parents’ right 
either to open or close hearings to the public. The law also specifies 
time limits within which appeal hearings must be convened and 
decisions issued. 


THE END OF LIBERALISM 


In sum, these two public laws—P.L. 94-142 and P.L. 93-647— 
exemplify what Lowi (1969) calls “interest group liberalism.” The 
laws are expansive, promising to extend rights to those on the 
periphery formerly excluded from them, and widening the role of 
government to encompass new areas of programmatic activity. Yet 
upon closer examination they represent vague expressions of general 
sentiment rather than clear and coherent statements of public policy. 
They do not provide funding adequate to their stated goals. Nor do 
they provide unambiguous definitions of eligibility categories or 
services, instead offering definitions that are open-ended and merely 
suggestive. Administrative regulations implementing these laws are 
similarly vague. These laws honor the claims pressed by organized 
groups through either litigation or congressional lobbying but ignore 
the interests of nonclaimants. These laws only establish frameworks 

. for ad hoc bargaining instead of substantive and effective guides to 
. conduct. 

The “softness” of these laws creates problems for government 
officials of a different order than those described by implementation 
analysis or the theory of street-level bureaucracy. Those two models 
embody an economic conception of organization that is only 
partially relevant to public bureaucracies. The strength of the models 
is their attentionto the complexity of boundary-spanning relations in 
organizational environments, and to organizational pressures gener- 
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ated by the demands of work activities. Yet as Meyer and Rowan 
(1977) suggest, certain types of organizations are more responsive to 
powerful “organizational rules” than to the technical demands of 
work activities; organizational rationality may be institutional rather 
than instrumental. Exemplifying such rules, of course, are public 
laws. Formal organizations range along a continuum; the survival of 
some rests more on the efficient management of internal and 
boundary-spanning relations whereas the survival of others rests 
more on ceremonial conformity to institutional mandates. To a 
government official, the most significant element of the organiza- 
tional environment is the law. 

What problems does the softness of law create for those officials? 
Lowi’s “end of liberalism” thesis focuses on the politics and ideology 
of the policy process and does not address this issue directly. Yet it is 
fruitful to elaborate the behavioral implications of this model for 
middle- and street-level bureaucrats. 

Good law facilitates bureaucratic decision making by cloaking 
official roles with a set of clearly limited responsibilities and powers 
in relation to recognizable problems. Law that merely| identifies 
amorphous problem areas in vague or contradictory ways without 
specifying remedies provides no such cloak. Broad unguided delega- 
tion of power creates stressful confusion, leaving the official on his or 
her own not only for construing the facts of particular situations but, 
indeed—time and time again—for making federal law. Routine 
decisions become the focus of potentially unmanageable conflict. The 
model of officials constrained to rely on professional) ideology, 
personal temperament, or organizational expedience in exercising 
informal discretion does not describe the inevitable dynamic of 

“street-level bureaucracy”; it is a model that describes the effective 
absence of law. Clear, consistent law overrides such discretionary 
considerations, thereby unifying fragmentary perspectives. 





DISPLACING AND MAGNIFYING CONFLICT 
DOWN THE LINE 


As much administrative confusion and conflict as P.L. 93-647 and 
P.L. 94-142 engender separately, their combination compounds these 
effects. They embody diametrically opposing attitudes toward the 


i 
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practice of institutionalization. The latter act insists on the principle 
that educationally handicapped students receive an education in the 
“least restrictive environment" or most normal setting. The law 
requires 


that, to the maximum extent appropriate, handicapped children, 
including children in public or private institutions or other care 
facilities, are educated with children who are not handicapped, and 
that special classes, separate schooling, or other removal of handi- 
capped children from the regular educational environment occurs only 
when the nature or severity of the handicap is such that education in 
regular classes with the use of supplemental aids and services cannot be 
achieved satisfactorily [20 U.S.C. sec. 1412]. 


By contrast, P.L. 93-647 encourages institutionalization as one of its 
stated purposes. 

Despite this fundamental conflict over principle, P.L. 93-647 
directs the states to coordinate welfare activities with educational and 
other services. According to the regulations, each state’s service plan 


shall describe how the planning and the provision of services under the 
program will be coordinated with and utilize . . . (r)elated human 
service programs. . . . The description shall include the steps taken to 
assure maximum feasible utilization of services under these programs 
to meet the needs of the low income population [45 C.F.R. sec. 228.29 
(1978)]. 


The law itself specifically prohibits using Title XX funds “for the 
provision of any educational service which the State makes generally 
available to its residents without cost and without regard to their 
income" (42 U.S.C. sec. 1397d [1980]), so that these funds cannot be 
used to pay special education costs for children placed in residential 
institutions. Yet P.L. 94-142, which governs the provision of special 
education funds and claims to make special education generally 
available to all handicapped students, allows payment of special 
education tuition only for children placed residentially on educa- 
tional grounds. Even though enacted after the Title XX legislation, 
the Education for All Handicapped Act simply fails to contemplate 
placing children in residential institutions for noneducational 
reasons. 
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Thus one combined effect of P.L. 93-647 and P.L. 941142 is to 
displace from the federal government to the states conflict over the 
special education costs of children placed for noneducational rea- 
sons. The result is a wide diversity of child placement practices among 
the states, corresponding to varying funding arrangements (Mag- 
netti, 1982). State education agencies divide costs and responsibilities 
with local agencies in very different Ways; interagency arrangements 
governing the provision of related services also differ widely. In 
Massachusetts, for example, where local school districts must assume 
most private special education costs, the rate of placing handicapped 
students outside of regular public schools on purely educational 
grounds is much lower than, say, in Virginia, where |the state 
reimburses local school districts for 60% of those costs. The extentto 
which states have formalized and routinized arrangements ior paying 
special education costs across district and agency lines also has an 
obvious effect on placement rates. i 

However, even in states that have worked out such arrangements, 
the division of responsibilities among local agencies remains con- 
fused and conflict ridden. Just as states retain considerable indepen- 
dence from the federal government, so local agencies operate with 
considerable independence from state bureaucracies. In one par- 
ticular state’, for example, the state education and welfare depart- 
ments jointly agreed upon a set of policies governing the private 
placement of handicapped students, which declare in relevant part: 








The school division of legal residence shall pay the approved 
reasonable charges for special education and related services Specified 
in the individualized zducation program for a handicapped child 
placed by other public agencies in approved private sectarian schools 
when such placement is not primarily for special education purposes. 
The placing agency shall be responsible for the payment af board, 
room, treatment, and other necessary services as required. ! 


u 
! 


It is important to note that this procedure applies only to children 
certified as educationally handicapped by the local educational 
agency (or by an agent of the appeals process). Title XX funds can be 
used to pay private special education costs for up to six months on an 
emergency basis while an application for special education eligibility 
is in process, but children found not handicapped must then be 
withdrawn from residential institutions approved for special educa- 


| 
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tion. These policies were reviewed and elaborated by a task force 
encompassing four different state agencies including the Department 
of Mental Health and Mental Retardation and the Commission for 
the Visually Handicapped in addition to the Departments of 
Education and of Welfare. 

Despite the achievement of this agreement among these state 
agencies, the agreement was not binding on the local school board, 
which is constituted as a legal entity largely autonomous of the state 
Education Department. The local director of Special Education 
Services questioned the validity of the agreed-upon policy in a formal 
request to the state for “clarification”: 


My question is this: If a social service agency places a handicapped 
child in a treatment or residential setting for noneducational reasons, 
is the local school division required to pay the educational costs for 
that child even though the local school division believes that the handi- 
capped child should be educated in a less restrictive environment? | 


The local school official then formally notified the director of the 
local Department of Social Services (DSS) that the schools would no  , 
longer continue to pay the educational costs of handicapped children 
already placed by DSS in residential institutions: 


We have reviewed all the available information on the educational 
needs of each of these children. We are convinced that the legal 
requirement for education of handicapped children in the “least 
restrictive environment” prohibits us from funding the educational 
costs of a residential placement for non-educational reasons for any of 
these children. 


According to the school official, this decision was subject to review 
only on a case-by-case basis and only for “educational reasons.” 
The argument adduced by this official was well taken, aptly 
capturing one side of the basic tension in federal law. The Education 
for All Handicapped Act imposes more stringent controls on placing 
children in residential institutions than the Title XX Amendment, so 
that school officials are mandated to question whether residential 
placements arranged by local welfare agencies represent the “least 
restrictive environment” for educational purposes. On the other 
hand, P.L. 94-142 is certainly not intended to deny special education 
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to all handicapped children placed in residential facilities for 
noneducational purposes. The local school board's stand on this issue 
created an administrative catch-22 for children in need of both special 
education and institutional foster care. The schools adopted an 
internal policy of refusing to collaborate with other local agencies in 
arranging residential placement: If a child was found to require 
institutional placement for educational reasons, the schools would 
pay all costs, educational and related; if not, they would pay nothing 
at all. But meanwhile, federal law prohibited the local DSS from 
arranging residential placement for any child without! securing 
special education funds from the schools. 

From the schools’ particular agency perspective, their stance was 
rational. School and DSS officials share powerful common interests 
in the general welfare of children. Yet as Olson (1965), among others, 
has emphasized, the common interests of a collectivity are analyt- 
ically distinct —and often divergent in practice—from the individual 
interests of its members. Olson demonstrates that even when 
collectivities are organized to the level of groups, coercioa or some 
other incentive is necessary to make rational self-interested members 
act in their common interest. In the absence of clear, consistent law 
governing both special education and foster care services, itis natural 
for officials to fall back on their own parochial agency perspectives. 
The dedication of street-level bureaucrats in related agencies to 
common service ideals is negated by the absence of authorijative law. 


DISCUSSION 

'This, then, is a case study of the rational consequences of an 
irrational system. Itis a system that, by camouflaging and dispersing 
conflict, makes the politics of conflict resolution ultimately less 
efficient. The political process resolves conflict most effectively by 
bringing it out into the open. Good lawmaking focuses directly onthe 
most basic public issues and expresses value choices cleárly. Good 
statutes reduce strain on the other branches of government, obviating 
the need for judicial construction on the one hand and providing 
bureaucracies with rules for routinizing administration ori the other. 
By merely connoting areas of policy interest rather than clearly 
denoting policy values, Congress shunts off to the courts, federal 
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bureaus, and state and local agencies responsibility for making law. 
This process of interest group liberalism displaces political conflict 
from the center (the White House and Capitol), the arena of greatest 
public accountability where conflict takes the form of bargaining 
over the rules, to the widely scattered offices of street-level bureau- 
crats, arenas of least public accountability where conflict can only 
take the form of bargaining over particular decisions. This has the 
obvious effect of magnifying conflict at the periphery. It is not 
possible to patch together a rational order around a disordered 
center. 

The theoretical implications of this case study suggest a more 
complete integration of political science, policy analysis, and organi- 
zation theory. “Implementation analysis” and the theory of “street- 
level bureaucracy” usefully identify ways in which technical demands 
of work activities distort the operationalization of policy designs. 
These analytical models, however, ignore the ways in which, 
conversely, policy designs distort organizational process. Organiza- 
tional environments are not only economic and technical but 
institutional: Policy designs are crucial molds of institutional con- 
texts. In describing organizational process, it is necessary to consider 
the behavioral consequences for bureaucrats of vague or contra- 
dictory policy designs. 

The “end of liberalism” thesis describes the politics and ideology of 
the policy process that produces designs flawed in just such ways. 
This case study attempts to extend that model by describing the 
ensuing behavioral consequences for bureaucrats. Lowi and others 
have applied the model to a wide range of policy areas, from 
agriculture to foreign relations. This study applies the model to new 
areas, special education and foster care. 

In these areas, as in others, the politics of “interest group 
liberalism” corrodes democratic values. The very legitimacy of 
government is weakened when issues of eligibility for services— 
especially services defined as rights—are decided on an ad hoc basis 
by street-level bureaucrats, because public law is not authoritative. A 
political system is not participatory in any significant sense when it is 
possible to bargain only about particular decisions and not about the 
basic rules. Interest group liberalism is antithetical to the rule of law, 
which in Hayek’s definition “means that government in all its actions 
is bound by rules fixed and announced beforehand—rules which 
make it possible to foresee with fair certainty how the authority will 
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use its coercive powers in given circumstances and to plan one’s 
individual affairs on the basis of this knowledge” (1944: 72). In the 
absence of authoritative rules and standards, the ideal of deciding 
each particular case “on its merits" is meaningless. Good laws allow 
citizens not only to calculate the effects of governmental regulation 
but also to hold public officials accountable for their obligations. 
The “end of liberalism” provides a new perspective for examining 
problems commonly noted in the organization of social casework. To 
people needing help, the array of available services is too fragmentary 
and remote; in order to receive service, a person must be willing to 
redefine his or her problem according to a particular, agency’s 
“expertise.” Education and social welfare agencies define their 
competencies and responsibilities in narrowly specialized ways, even 
though their clients’ problems are multiple, diffuse, and ambiguous 
(Wilensky and Lebedux, 1965; Janowitz, 1969). In their roles as 
service brokers, seeking to procure services from other agencies for 
their clients, caseworkers have to operate as interorganizational 
“moles.” Defended interagency boundaries are only permeable 
(through the medium of specialized diagnosis) to casework: strategies 
of “problemitization” (Rosenheim, 1976). 
These problems of domain confusion arise not primarily because 
of the dynamics of bureaucracy or because of the complexity of 
organizational environments, but rather because of the ‘failure by 
elected representatives to make clear and consistent law. in the case 
of special education and foster care, the problem is ndt that the 
many-leveled process of “implementation” distorts the policy design 
expressed in federal law; to the contrary, the design faults of federal 
policy are translated into practice all too directly. 
What is to be done? If the primary problem is tne stifling 
complexity of government and the forbidding distance between 
Washington and the localities, as implementation analysis suggests, 
government should scale back its ambitions. If the formal purposes of 
public agencies are captive to informal dynamics that inevitably serve 
the interests of the powerful, as the theory of street-level bureaucracy 
suggests, the need is for fundamental social and economic reform. 
Neither prescription provides a useful guide to action. The ‘ ‘end of 
liberalism” model suggests the remedy of clear and consistent public 
law. But is it really possible to legislate solutions for problems of 
special education and social welfare? If children’s problems defy 
categorization, how can laws and regulations be clear? How can 
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consistent policy directives by remote federal officials produce 
services responsive to varied local needs? 

These dilemmas are real; they indicate a lack of linkage between 
political and administrative hierarchies on the one hand and 
structures of community participation on the other. From bottom 
up—from the social bloc to the metropolitan community—expand- 
ing orders of community organization are needed to aggregate 
political interests, a function abandoned by political parties (Jano- 
witz and Suttles, 1978). From top down, the decentralized operation 
of community services requires authoritative centralized policies to 
assure the equitable allocation of resources and firm definitions of 
performance standards (Janowitz, 1978: chap. 12). The absence of 
both community participation and centralized administrative sup- 
port doomed the “decentralization” and “community control” experi- 
ments of the 1960s to failure; indeed those experiments may be 
interpreted as merely the facile extension of interest group liberalism 
to poverty policy (Lowi, 1969: chap. 8). Meaningful community 
control over decentralized institutions would allow local agencies to 
address clients’ felt needs more responsively without reference to 
narrowly predefined categories; community boards would enforce 
compliance with performance standards consistent with federal law. 
But formidable projects of institution building and community 
organization are necessary to make the very concept of community 
control meaningful; the program of action indicated by this prescrip- 
tion is appropriately daunting in scope. 


NOTE 


1. This state will remain unidentified, as will the locality under study, in the 
interests of confidentiality. 
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The May 7 Cadre Schools were established in the People’s Republic of China during 
the Cultural Revolution. Their function was to train cadres to follow the “mass line,” 
which was the communist equivalent of the formula, “Of the people, by the people, and 
for the people.” The principal method of training in these schools was hard manual 
labor, which had been the Chinese peasants’ way of life. It was hoped that through such 
training, civil servants would be one with the masses. This emphasis on mass line has 
been abandoned since Mao’s death. Insofar as it represents the purists’ view of 
communism, it is worthy of our attention, for the purists are surely waiting in the wings 
for their moment to return in history. 
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MASS LINE AND CADRE TRAINING 


An important motif of the great Cultural Revolution that took 
place in the People’s Republic of China during the period 1966 
through 1976 was the so-called mass line, the communist version of 
the slogan, “Of the people, by the people, and for the people.” In the 
context of the Cultural Revolution, the “people” meant the peasants 
who, according to the revolutionists, had been the fountainhead of 
the Chinese Communist Party in its struggle with the Chinese 
National Party. Unfortunately, the peasants were betrayed and 
forgotten after 1949, when the Chinese Communist Party seized 
power and unified the country. As the party in power, the Chinese 
Communist Party functioned as a huge bureaucracy interested more 
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in maintaining power and privilege than in improving the lot of the 
peasants. 
However, in 1966 the Cultural Revolution initiated a program of 
bureaucratic reform; among its many features were the simplification 
of organizational structure, the minimization of waste, jand the 
drastic reduction of government personnel, which are |familiar 
strategies to civil service reformers everywhere. But the [Cultural 
Revolution meant much more than civil service reform. It aimed at 
molding the hearts and minds of civil servants who were tà become 
genuine servants of the people—in other words, of the peasants. 
From time immemorial, Chinese peasants had had to contend with 
“officers” who had neither interest in nor empathy with those whom 
they served. These officers had been hated for their oppressiveness 
and feared for their unbounded power. The 1949 Communist 
revolution had changed little of this relationship; party members and 
government bureaucrats, once they occupied the seat of power, 
behaved just as the officers had always done. One important mission 
of the Cultural Revolution, then, was to train new cadres of public 
servants who had in their hearts and on their minds the welfare of the 
peasants. For this purpose, a large number of “May 7 cadre! schools” 
were established in all parts of China beginning in 1968. The 
revolutionary leaders—Mao in particular—hoped that cadres trained 
in these schools would become the vital link between the government 
and the peasants. Efficient execution of established policies was no 
longer enough. The cadres must go back to the peasants, to live 
among them, to learn from them, and to make revolution with them. 
Thus May 7 cadre schools are significant not as historical relics but 
as they represented and embodied the purists’ view of communism. 
They could, in other words, forecast a new cycle in the development 
of Chinese communism unless we let the current headlines swamp our 
historical memory. 





THE FIRST MAY 7 CADRE SCHOOL 
The first May 7 cadre school was established at Liu-ho Heilung- 
kiang province in Manchuria, bordering on the USSR (Peking 


Review, Oct. 11, 1968). There are two interpretations of the 
significance of the date May 7, which eventually became the common 
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name of such schools. The first is that the Liu-ho school was 
established on May 7, 1968. The second is that such schools were 
inspired by a directive issued by Chairman Mao on May 7, 1966 
(Chen, 1974: 233). The May 7, 1966 directive was a broad directive 
with no particular emphasis on cadre training. It was issued in a letter 
to Lin Piao, then favored as Mao’s heir-apparent, and it dealt with 
the proper training of soldiers. In the directive Mao indicated that 
soldiers should learn other things besides military affairs, things such 
as agriculture, factory work, and political activism. By the same 
token, workers and peasants should learn things such as military 
affairs and culture; and students should learn military tactics, factory 
work, and farming, in addition to pursuing their studies. Only at the 
end of the directive did Mao mention that government and party 
workers should do the same—learn other kinds of work in addition to 
their primary tasks. In other words, the May 7 statement was not 
concerned directly with cadre training and rehabilitation; rather, it 
advocated a polytechnical culture that had long been an important 
part of Marxist ideology. Nevertheless, because of its broad scope, 
the directive can be cited as Mao’s wish for the proper cadre training. 
In any case, the legend was perpetuated that the May 7 cadre schools 
were inspired by Mao’s May 7 directive. 

The first cadre school was established by the Heilungkiang 
Provincial Revolutionary Committee at Liu-ho on May 7, 1968, two 
years after the start of the Cultural Revolution. According to a report 
published in the People’s Daily on October 8, 1968, the emphasis of 
the school was to be on mingling public servants with workers and 
peasants. The report mentioned that the students at the school were 
engaged mainly in manual labor, in accordance with Mao’s May 7 
directive of 1966. A day before the report was published, on October 
4, 1968, Mao did issue a new directive: 


Sending the masses of cadres to do manual work gives them an 
excellent opportunity to study once again; this should be done by all 
cadres except those who are too old, too weak, ill or disabled. Cadres 
at work should also go group by group to do manual work [Wang, 
1975: 524]. 


This October 4, 1968 directive, more than the May 7, 1966 directive, 
was primarily concerned with the rehabilitation and retraining of 
cadres. It should be taken into consideration in tracing the eventual 
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development of the May 7 cadre school. The evolution of the May 7 
school at Liu-ho from its beginning in 1968 through 1974 may help to 
clarify the character and evolution of May 7 cadre schools in general. 

The first May 7 cadre school at Liu-ho was sponsored by the 
Heilungkiang Provincial Revolutionary Committee. The fact that 
the Revolutionary Committee was in existence and sponsoring a 
schoolindicates that the party in power in Peking in 1968 had secured 
control over that province as well (Kwang Chen, 1967: 13). Accord- 
ing to the People's Daily, the first group of students at the Liu-ho 
school consisted of 504 individuals, including former provincial party 
and government workers as well as personnel now working in the 
provincial revolutionary committee. The effect of the school on the 
party workers was that they were no longer reluctant to shoulder 
responsibility, no longer concerned mainly with their own! comfort 
and isolation. In short, they no longer offered passive resistance to 
the Cultural Revolution. Manual labor was considered to be 
responsible for the change. For the cadres now at work, particularly 
those who had gone straight through the "three doors" 5f home, 
school, and office without having had any experience of| working 
among the peasants, manual labor provided an opportunity to 
mingle with common people and purge themselves of their official 
air. 

After their training, more than 330 of the party workers were sent 
outto reinforce the Revolutionary Committee at lower levels. Thus in 
the eyes of the cultural revolutionists, the school became the fountain 
of youth for the party. Through its alumni the correct party line 
spread outward, and right thinking public servants occupied posi- 
tions of power at the lower levels. 

The next mention of the Liu-ho school occurs six years after its 
creation in an article entitled, "Strengthening Party Leadership, Run 
May 7 Cadre School Well," published in Kwang-ming Daily on May 
8, 1974. The article reaffirmed the school's faithfulness to Mao's May 
7 directive. In the six years of its existence until 1974, the school 
trained 5,600 cadres. Of these, 2,500 were said to be in leadership 
positions on or above the hsien or county level. The article 
emphasized that the main function of the school was|inservice 
training for cadres. It was not to be merely a dumping ground for the 
unemployed cadres. 

The article made "struggle" a chief characteristic of the school's 


atmosphere. Liu Shao-chi, the deposed chairman of the party during 
} 
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the Cultural Revolution, had been a major target for the struggle, and 
Lin Piao now became a focus of struggle as well. Out of the struggle 
three points of emphasis emerged. First, the school must pursue three 
things with equal vigor: the systematic study of Marxist doctrine, 
productive labor for self-sufficiency, and the incorporation of 
students into production brigades in the local community for the 
purpose of tempering their characters. The systematic study of 
Marxism had not been mentioned in the 1968 and 1969 articles; and 
although it was now to receive some attention, it was not to be 
overemphasized at the expense of productive work and tempering 
through communal effort. This view differed from the revisionist line, 
which allegedly emphasized systematic study of Marxism only. 

Second, the cadres must be trained to break through the bureau- 
cratic wall separating officers and common people. The struggle 
against Liu Shao-chi and Lin Piao was a struggle against the re- 
erection of the bureaucratic wall. The May 1974 article placed special 
emphasis on the character and mentality of individual officers. The 
function of the May 7 cadre schools was to mold these public servants 
so that they symbolized the new regime of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. Government or party officials must be "red" 
through and through, not only in their thinking but in their lives and 
their work style as well. 

Third, the school must not be allowed to fall into the hands of 
renegades like Lin Piao. The party committee that ran the school 
must be composed of followers of Mao's directive and mass line. 


THE TEMPERING VALUE OF MAY 7 CADRE SCHOOLS 


Following the creation of the first May 7 cadre school at Lin-ho 
Heilunkiang province, from 1968 to 1976, many other May 7 cadre 
schools were established all over China, and these schools became 
important features in Chinese publications for mass consumption. 
Chinese Education, a journal based in New York from 1968 on and 
publishing abridged translations of articles from Chinese journals 
and newspapers, devoted two issues in 1976 and 1977 to May 7 Cadre 
Schools. This section of the paper is based on material from these two 
issues. 
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May 7 Cadre Schools were established as a rule in the most 
environment to be found. One such school at Ai-hui|hsien in 
Heilunkiang province may serve as an example: 


Our cadre school is located on a ridge in the Little Khigan Mountains, 
more than 520 /i from the city of Ai-hui. When the school was first 
established, we went down the shafts and dug coal and climbed the 
snowy mountains to fell trees despite a severe freeze of some forty 
degrees below zero. We paved roads, built houses, and sowed grain on 
- land which had been dormant for thousands of years. We set up small 
industries in places haunted by wild animals. With our diligent hands, 
we-founded a cadre school modeled on the Anti-Japanese Military and 
Political University [Kwang Chen, 1967: 16]. ! 
| 
| 
The Anti-Japanese Military and Political University mentioned in 
the quotation above was an institution established at Yenan, Shensi 
province, by the Chinese Communist Party during World War II, at a 
time when the party was confined to a small corner of the country by 
its archenemy, Chang Kai-Shek. The university was established 
specifically to train cadres who would be able to live with the peasants 
under the most primitive conditions while surrounded by hostile 
forces, the Nationalists and the Japanese. The cadres trained in this 
university were credited with the breakthrough of the enrirclement 
and the eventual conquest of all of China in 1949. Small wonder that 
the university was held up as a model for May 7 cadre schcols during 
the Cultural Revolution. 
The following description of the living conditions at 5ne school 
provides a good example of conditions at many of the May 7 cadre 
schools before 1976: 





| 

In November of last year, we came in high spirits to the May 7 cadre 
School situated beside Sung-yang Lake. However, quite a number of 
our people were stunned by the sight upon their arrival. They had 
never expected that they would not find here a single field] a single 
house, or even a brick or a tile. ... Without dormitories we put up huts 
of reeds and bamboo. But what huts they were! When the wind was 
blowing hard outside, we would be exposed to breezes inside; when it 
was raining heavily, the rain water would drizzle in; and when there 
was a snow fall, the inside would turn white with snow flakes. . 

Battling with the wilderness we cut reeds and bamboo and dug the 
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mountains to fill in the lake. We built homes, opened up fields, raised 
pigs and bred fish [Chinese Education, 1976: 89]. 


It should come as no surprise that the Chinese communists, being 
good Marxists, valued manual labor highly. According to Marxism, 
through human labor the physical world is changed from an 
unfavorable into a favorable environment for human living. 

Students of all ranks worked hard at a variety of tasks at May 7 
cadre schools. 


Last October I was sent to settle down in Fentien Brigade of Geng-t’ien 
commune in An-fu hsien (Kiangsi). After the first week, I was so 
exhausted that I felt pain in my waist, my back ached, and I lay in bed 
as if I were disjointed. I recalled the comfortable life in the city and 
thought this hard labor simply unbearable. Here one had to cut 
firewood, plant vegetables, and prepare meals on his own. In the 
morning, one would get damp with dew; at noon, one would be wet 
from perspiration; and in the evening, one had to bathe in cold water. 
It was hardly endurable. .. . 


Last winter I spread cow dung in the fields with the poor and lower 
middle peasants. The peasants lifted the dung with their hands and 
spread it out. But I was afraid of getting my hands soiled, and with two 
fingers, I picked it up and spread it little by little [Chinese Education, 
1976: 91-92]. 


Human labor, especially manual labor, contains a tempering as 
well as a productive value. Through it the subjective mind can be 
made worthy of socialist living. The tempering value of manuallabor 
was tirelessly and repetitively emphasized so that it would not be 
overshadowed or eclipsed by the productive value. In May 7 cadre 
schools, manual labor was not just toil and drudgery, nor was it 
merely survival. It was a vehicle for personal transformation: 


Take the collecting of dung for example. Previously, certain comrades 
always wanted to rest. Now they will go collecting dung whenever 
there is time to spare. Those who formerly turned aside from dung now 
seek it everywhere. They are aware that what they have picked up is not 
only a heap of dung but, more importantly, the sentiments of the 
working people. Through the collecting of dung, they have fostered 
feelings of the working masses. This is exactly why they are renewing 
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their study. These changes show that by giving prominence to the 
fundamental issue of proletarian politics, we can turn inactivity into 
activity and passivity into initiative. If we merely engage the students 
in labor without giving prominence to proletarian politics, we will be 
basically unable to motivate their initiative for labor [Chinese 
Education, 1976: 63]. | 


By the tempering value of labor the revolutionists meant specifically 
that manual labor was a vehicle for converting the cadres' bureau- 
cratic outlook to a revolutionary outlook. Manuallabor was aimed 


at ideological firmness as well as productive proficiency; It was a 


discipline, affecting not only the muscles but also the mind. This 
emphasis on the tempering value of labor justified the inclusion of 


technicians, physicians, college graduates, bank and railway per- 
sonnel, and even janitors as students at May 7 cadre schools, together 


with the party workers. Here is an engineer speaking: 


I had lived for twenty years the life of an engineer seriously marked by 
the “three separations” [from the masses, production, and politics]. As 
soon as I entered the cadre schools, I received a profound practical 
lesson. Because I had studied architecture and worked as an engineer, 
the school leadership asked me to design a latrine. I thought that 
having designed so many tall buildings before, I would certainly have 
no problem designing a village latrine. However, as Iihad no 
perceptual knowledge of what a village latrine should be like, my 
design made me a laughing stock. Either the tile would not cover the 
roof, or the pits were too narrow. From this incident I realized that I 
could in no way serve the workers, peasants, and soldiers well unless I 
overcame the three separations [Chinese Education, 1976: p.27]. 


A physician from the People's Hospital of Kwangtung Province 


made the following remark: 


Through tempering in labor and re-education by the poor and lower- 
middle peasants, I became aware that it would be a great mistake if 
medical personne] did not strive to serve the workers, peasants, and 
soldiers, but only devoted themselves to technical research marked by 
the three separations. . .. Our cadre school is situated in a valley where 
conditions are poor. But we have managed to perform operations for 
the poor and lower-middle peasants, curing their physical diseases as 
well as our own mental disease [Chinese Education, 1976: 18. 
! 
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According to the 1969 party line, those who worked in factories in 
urban areas had a special need to temper themselves by doing manual 
farm labor in the country: 


For a long time, we have lived in cities and worked in factories. It is 
quite necessary for people like us to be tempered in May 7 cadre 
schools which are mainly engaged in agricultural production. We have 
come to a deep understanding of this necessity through tempering by 
labor. In the course of a year, we experienced extremely hot and 
bitterly cold weather and were in constant contact with mud and night 
soil. From this, we all became aware that every grain of food we eat 
requires painstaking effort. Comrades who worked at the boiler 
supplying hot water sometimes had to carry more than a hundred pairs 
of buckets of water on their shoulders. Then they truly realized that if 
you want cold water, someone must carry it, and if you want hot water, 
someone must boil it. All this shows that labor can steel one’s will 
power and remold one's ideology [Chinese Education, 1976: 68]. 


THE PLACE OF BOOK LEARNING 
IN MAY 7 CADRE SCHOOLS 


After 1969, some revolutionists became concerned that the cadres 
might be led astray if the “correct theory” was not instilled in them. 
For this reason the study of communist doctrine gradually became 
part of the curriculum in the May 7 cadre schools. The Nan-kai 
district May 7 Cadre School at Tientsin, established in 1973, and the 
Lan-chou May 7 Cadre School at Kansu, opened in 1974, were two 
outstanding examples (Chinese Education, 1977: 25-27]. 

The Nan-kai May 7 Cadre School required the school leadership to 
pay attention to teaching. The school built its teaching force by trans- 
ferring personnel with intellectual aptitude from their working place 
to the school. In addition, students with relatively high theoretical 
attainment were selected to serve as tutors. The school leadership also 
decided to shorten manual labor assignments so that students could 
spend more time on study. Gradually, the Nan-kai May 7 Cadre 
School began to look more and more like a school and less and less 
like a labor camp. Nevertheless, students in the school were not 
exempted from manual labor. Manual labor and book learning were 
supposed to be so coordinated that students would reap the 
maximum benefit from both. 
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Compared to the Nan-Kai May 7 Cadre School, the Lan-chou city 
May 7 Cadre School at Kansu province was much more systematic 
and aggressive in its theoretical emphasis. Like Nan-kai, the an-chou 
May 7 Cadre School developed a teaching staff consisting of theory 
tutors aided by part-time assistants. The theory tutors had their own 
study sessions. They studied works by Mao, Marx, and Lenin, as well 
as the directives and documents issued by the Central Comrnittee. In 
the performance of their teaching duties, theory tutors first mingled 
with students, discovering and compiling a list of problems that came 
up and determining the necessary content of the instruction. From 
these notes they developed lectures that were presented in manuscript 
form to the part-time assistants and student representatives for their 
comment and criticism. After revision, the lectures were given 
formally before the entire student body. The manuscript would be 
further revised after the lecture had been presented. 

The lectures given at the Lan-chou May 7 Cadre School were by no 
means as tame as the usual lectures given by professors at a 
traditional university. They were vehemently argumentative and 
partisan. These lectures were given not in an academic vacuum but 
rather in the hot atmosphere of the denunication of Lin Piao, the 
most recent renegade of the party; and no stone must be leftunturned 
in order to show how antirevolutionary and anti-Mao Lin had turned 
out to be. In addition to the lectures, the theory tutors wereexpected 
to carry out fieldwork and investigations with students, thereby 
learning from workers and peasants. | 

In April 1974, the Hunan province revolutionary committee 
offered a list of readings to be used in May 7 cadre schools (Chinese 
Education, 1977: 50-52). The list consisted of The c! ommunist 
Manifesto, A Critique of the Gotha Program, The Civil War in 
France, Anti Duhring, Materialism and Empiricriticism, State and 
Revolution, and six other works by Marx and Lenin. Mao’s works 
were studied along with the communist classics in order to demon- 
strate that Mao was an authentic Marxist. 

The May 7 cadreschools in Hunan province were not to follow the 
traditional academic style in the study of these books. Students were 
not required to have detailed knowledge of names and technical 
terms. In contrast to the Lan-chou school, the Hunan schools put 
more emphasis on discussion than on lectures. The instructors at 
Hunan tried hard to relate the classics to the contemporary partisan 
struggle, quoting State and Revolution, for example, to refute Liu 
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Shao-chi’s idea that the class struggle was over. In Hunan cadre 
schools, classics were studied for applicability, not to “fill up the 
heads, memorize a few books, and return as good tutors.” 

The new emphasis on book study at some of the May 7 cadre 
schools in the 1970s created a problem. What was to be emphasized, 
manual labor for the purpose of tempering or book learning? How 
was the student’s time to be divided between labor and theoretical 
study? 

The 1974 article on Liu-Ho May 7 Cadre Schools at Heilungkiang 
province suggested a threefold approach: theoretical study, manual 
labor, and participation in community brigades for tempering. 
However, according to the article, the Liu-Ho school had to struggle 
against exclusive emphasis on book learning from its very beginning 
in 1968. Mao’s original May 7 directive of 1966 was used to justify the 
tempering value of manual labor, whereas his later directive—"study 
conscientiously, become expert in Marxism”—was quoted to justify 
book learning. The article took pains to show that these two 
directives were compatible and that the May 7 directive should be the 
guideline for running May 7 cadre schools. This position was 
supported by an article published in the People’s Daily on November 
3, 1975. The article was about a May 7 cadre school established by the 
Central Committee Office of the Chinese Communist Party. The 
school was founded in 1969 under the direction of the party’s Central 
Committee. In 1975, 1,500 students received training at that school. 
Because it was aschool of the Central Committee, it became a model 
for what a May 7 cadre school should be. According to the article, 
this school also struggled over the relative value of study and manual 
labor. However, the tempering value of manual labor remained at the 
core of the May 7 cadre schools, although book learning of Marxist 
classics was added to the curriculum in some of these schools in the 
1970s. The daily schedule for students at the May 7 cadre school for 
Eastern Peking was representative of the curriculum at that period: 


6:00 a.m. Rise, morning exercise and simple 
breakfast 

7:00-11:30 a.m. Manual labor 

11:30-1:30 p.m. Lunch and free period (walking and 
ball playing) 

1:30-5:00 p.m. Manual labor 


5:00-5:30 p.m. Rest 
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6:00 p.m. Dinner 
7:00-10:00 p.m. Theoretical studies and small group 
discussion [Wang, 1975: 527]. 


REHABILITATION FOR MODERNIZATION 





Like many other populistic institutions and practices introduced 
during the Cultural Revolution, May 7 cadre schools were shrouded 
in uncertainty after the death of Mao. There were two significant 
news releases about the May 7 cadre schools soon after 1976. On 
November 9, 1978, the People’s Daily reported that Peking and 
Shanghai authorities had decided that technical and ‘scientific 
workers did not have to attend cadre schools that engaged mainly in 
manual labor. On November 23, 1978, the People’s Daily published a 
letter written by a member of the Scientific Research Institute of the 
Ministry of Coal and Charcoal. In the letter the writer suggested that 
(1) industrial establishments should establish their own cadre 
schools; (2) students in these cadre schools should learn tó improve 
their specialty and mingle with common industrial laborers rather 
than engaging in manual labor on farms; and (3) the existing sites of 
many May 7 cadre schools should be used to improve agricultural 
technology. 

Besides these two news releases, there has been no recent official 
announcement of policy regarding May 7 cadre schools. However, 
there have been indirect indications that these schools may fade away 
like the numerous home-made iron and steel foundries lying idle after 
the Great Leap Forward movement died down in 1958-1959, First 
among these indications was Ex-Chairman Hua Kuo-fang’ S address 
paying tribute to the Central Party School. Like the Chinese 
Nationalist Party, the Chinese Communist Party relied on the 
Central Party School to train workers who could carry on the party 
tradition faithfully into the future. Because the party itself was the 
main target of the Cultural Revolution, the Central Party School lost 
its credibility. From the point of view of the cultural revolutionists, 
the May 7 cadre schools might very well have taken over the function 
of the Central Party School. However, the renewed reliance on the 
regular party school to train cadres may signify that the May 7 cadre 


| 
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schools have failed as a contender for this position of power. Another 
indication of the weakening of the cadre schools’ position is the shift 
in emphasis toward inservice training. The present Chinese com- 
munist leaders from Teng forward have insisted that civil servants in 
all branches of public life acquaint themselves with the various 
functions of the branch to which they belong. For instance, party 
workers in research institutes should acquaint themselves with 
research needs and research performance instead of overseeing the 
party loyalty of research workers. The trailblazing function of the 
cadres seems to have given way to a managerial function. 

On the other hand, the May 7 cadre schools, with nearly ten years 
of history behind them, were institutions not to be trifled with. 
Millions of people were trained in these schools between 1968 and 
1976; May 7 cadre schools had existed all over China except in two 
provinces, Ningsha and Sinkiang. In Hopei province alone, accord- 
ing to one source, there were 419 May 7 cadre schools in 1976 (Daily 
News Release, April 2, 1976). They were established on all levels, 
from the Party Central Committee at Peking down to communes 
below the county or hsien level. Although the present party in power 
can afford to let most May 7 cadre schools physically deteriorate 
amid the weeds, some agency must facilitate the shift in emphasis 
toward expertise for modernization that is intended to replace the 
residual populism fostered by the May 7 cadre schools. Logic 
requires that the present regime make use of the existing May 7 cadre 
schools to retrain cadres for modernization. Indeed, this seems to be 
happening. Morath and Miller reported that a school they visited at 
Nanniwan, Shanse province, was retraining cadres who had been led 
astray by the Cultural Revolution (1979: 64-66). 

Under a Communist regime the cliques or individuals who lose the 
power struggle have no other outlet, as do their counterparts in the 
United States. A Reagan, a Nixon, or even an Agnew can be defeated 
in politics but still survive and prosper in nonpolitical ventures. No 
such alternative exists for the Chinese Communists. In lieu of total 
liquidation on the scale of Stalin’s purge, rehabilitation through 
retraining functions as a merciful mechanism, especially for the large 
number of rank-and-file civil servants. For the victors, rehabilitation 
shows magnanimity instead of vengefulness. For the defeated, it is 
one more avenue through which to rejoin the ranks, albeit an arduous 
one. In his insistence on minimizing the area of struggle and 
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maximizing the area of rehabilitation through education, ex-chair- 
man Hua behaved just as a victor should. As rehabilitation measures, 
May 7 cadre schools, with all their hardships, served the defeated as 
well as the victors during the Cultural Revolution: There must be 
similar accommodations between the victors and the defeated during 
modernization, although we do not yet know its exact shape and 
form. 

In the process of training cadres for the new party line it is quite 
possible that the emphasis on converting hearts and minds may be 
replaced by the demand for results through meritocracy., Teng, the 
present leader, was quoted as saying that white cat or black cat makes 
no difference as long as either can catch mice. The process of 
modernization may start with a new emphasis on the profane, the 
work ethic, achievement, and merit and deemphasis of the sacred, 
purity of heart, and right thinking. 

According to a March 15, 1979 news item (Daily News Release), a 
cadre training course of four months was opened for 200 Uygur, Han, 
Mongolian, and Kazak civil servants on the prefectual and county 
level in Sinkiang province. These individuals were to study eco- 
nomics, science, technology, and management methods; as well as 
ideology, which included Mao's writings, “On Practice" and “On 
Contradiction." No manual or productive labor was mentioned. Also 
in Nanking (Daily News Release, March 29, 1979), a training course 
in basic knowledge and farm mechanization in China) and other 
countries for 96 leading public officials from a number of provinces 
was sponsored by the Ministry of Agriculture. Nanking and Sinkiang 
represent a new trend toward training for expertise rather than for 
“redness,” and the trend seems to be a radical departure from the 
cadre training conducted at May 7 cadre schools between 1968 and 
1976. 

It would be a mistake, however, for the students of China to 
conclude that the tension between the “red” and the “expert,” 
between the mass line and the économic development line, is laid to 
rest forever. After all, the People’s Republic of China is founded on 
Marxian ideology. Many party cadres, especially those who rose in 
rank during the Cultural Revolution, would not forsake this ideology 
with which they identify their life and work. The fact thal the present 
regime has been conducting a relentless campaign for party discipline 
foreshadows a future that could be another revolution orconvulsion. 
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that executives (Nathan, 1983) and legislators (Fiorina, 1977) are 
increasingly dependent upon bureaucrats for implementing their 
programs and policies. On the other hand, the expansion of 
bureaucratic government is often viewed as a threat to democratic 
government; the combination of bureaucratic self-interest and bureau- 
cratic expertise, it is argued, is undermining the balanced play of 
pluralist politics (Borcherding, 1977; Niskanen, 1971; Yates, 1982). 
This dilemma between dependence upon yet fear of bureaucracy has 
become one of the central themes of American government. 

This dilemma has generated a historically rare, if not entirely 
unique, form of executive politics: the antibureaucracy admin- 
istration. On at least four occasions since World War II, the 
electorate has elevated men to the presidency who campaigned 
against the bureaucracy and bureaucrats. In 1952, “the moral and 
ideological condition of the bureaucracy [was] one of the main 
campaign issues. ... Republicans had charged cronyism, corruption, 
incompetence, tenderness to communism, lust for pawer, and 
devotion to the Democratic party behind a facade of civil service 
neutrality” (Henry, 1960: 641). Upon election, President Eisenhower 
promptly implemented a number of policies—the expansion of 
loyalty checks, hit lists of bureaucrats with “anti-business”{ attitudes, 
and a hiring freeze with layoffs that reduced the number of 
bureaucrats by 10% in two years—to check bureaucratic influence 
(Somers, 1954; Henry, 1960: 657-672). The Nixon administration was 
the next case of an antibureaucratic transition (Aberbach and 
Rockman, 1976: 456-457), although some have disagreed, arguing 
that the incoming Nixon administration exhibited “few displays of 
the suspicion and punitive attitudes toward the civil service that were 
common in 1953" (Henry, 1969). But by the time of the 19 72 election, 
President Nixon’s expansion of the counterbureaucracy ir the White 
House (Nathan, 1975), extensive impoundments, transfers, and 
reprogramming of funds (Fisher, 1975), and political manipulation 
of the civil service system (Cole and Caputo, 1979) had clearly 
marked him as an antibureaucratic president. Jimmy Carter’s anti- 
Washington campaign and emphasis on zero-based budgeting, 
although ambiguous and ultimately having little impact on bureau- 
cratic government, suggest that his administration should also be 
characterized as antibureaucratic. Finally, the Reagan administration 
has enthusiastically extended nearly all of the antibureaucratic 


strategies of its predecessors and added a few flourishes of its own. 
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The most massive budget cuts in memory (Palmer and Sawhill, 1982), 
the systematic dismantling of regulatory programs, the reimposition 
of wage freezes and deferral of cost-of-living wage increases, the 
crushing of PATCO, and extensive reductions in force (Nathan, 
1983: 69-81) can hardly solace the beleaguered public employees. 

Ironically, although the election of antibureaucratic admin- 
istrations seems to be the public’s major response to the dilemma of 
bureaucratic government, antibureaucratic presidents must then face 
the dilemma in an especially sharp form. Having campaigned against 
the bureaucracy, these presidents must rely on the bureaucrats to 
implement the policy changes making up the new executive’s progam. 
As Heclo (1977: 235) noted, “Political figures who hope to lead 
Washington’s bureaucracies face the fundamental problem of trying 
to generate changes they want without losing the bureaucratic 
services they need.” Nathan has labeled this problem the “Achilles’ 
heel” of the antibureaucratic administration (1983: 81). Simply put, 
repeated attacks on the bureaucracy may undermine the bureacracy’s 
support of the administration. 

How, then, do bureaucrats respond to antibureaucratic admin- 
istrations? At present there is no clear answer. On one hand, a 
number of analysts (Davis, 1979; Lucier, 1980) and most antibureau- 
cratic politicians seem to suggest that the imposition of constraints on 
public employees will lead them to be more “efficient.” That is, given 
the same tasks to perform with fewer resources, bureaucrats will 
perform those tasks at lower cost. Depending on the analyst's 
perspective, this improvement in productivity is expected to come 
from trimming "fat" or from administrative creativity. In either case, 
bureaucrats are viewed as responding to constraint in a matter-of- 
fact way with few negative consequences. Other analysts (Greenhalgh 
and McKersie, 1980; Campbell, 1982; McGregor, 1982), however, 
have suggested that such constraint will be accompanied by sub- 
stantial unanticipated side-effects that make bureaucracy even less 
efficient in a postconstraint period that it had been before. Levine 
(1981) stated this view most forcefully, arguing that as despair and 
loss of self-esteem increase among public employees, some will seek 
early retirement and others will seek careers outside of government. 
Levine suggests that those who stay will become increasingly 
detached from their work, will avoid responsibility, will suffer greater 
personal and job stress, and will interact with their fellow employees 
in a conflictual manner. The net result, suggests Levine, will be less 
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overall efficiency as the best employees leave and those who stay 
begin to fight each other for diminished resources. 

Anecdotal evidence from previous antibureaucratic admin- 
istrations seems to support Levine's view. Henry, for example, noted 
that 





the cumulative effect of the Republican search for policy control, the 
reductions in force, the stringent security program, the sustained 
search for patronage, and the administration's passive acceptance of 
legislative intervention in its internal affairs was extremely adverse. 
Morale suffered, the quality of work suffered, and individuals 
suffered—just how much can never be known [1960: 679-680; also see 
Somers, 1954]. 


In nearly identical terms, Nathan, 1983: 80) has argued that the “net 
effect of [President Reagan's efforts to control] the bureaucracy 
through administrative actions has been a decided changelin tone in 
official Washington. Agency morale has plummeted as jobs have 
been cut and changed. The threat of being laid off or downgraded has 
had a pervasive effect among federal employees." Similar statements 
abound for the Nixon and Carter administrations. 

Despite this speculation, however, Henry’s final caution —that just 
how much bureaucrats are affected by the constraints of anti- 
bureaucratic administration can never be known—is still the best 
characterization of our extant knowledge about bureaucratic re-. 
sponses to administrative attacks. As yet no one has confronted 
speculation with data. And more important, there has been little 
effort to construct a comprehensive model of bureaucratic responses 
to dissatisfaction. The remainder of this article represents an attempt 
to rectify this situation. In the following section a| model of 
bureaucratic responses to dissatisfaction is used to generate a number 
of hypotheses about bureaucratic responses to the Reaganttransition. 
These hypotheses are then tested using data from 1979 and 1980 


Federal Employee Attitude Surveys. 


i 
l 


A MODEL OF BUREAUCRATIC RESPONSES 
TO DISSATISFACTION 


Although our understanding of bureaucratic responses to antibureau- 
cratic politics is based largely upon speculation, Rusbult and Lowery 
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(1984) have developed a general model of bureaucratic responses to 
dissatisfaction. Based upon Hirschman’s (1970) typology of reactions 
to decline in firms and Rusbult’s (1980, 1983) model of the 
determinants of satisfaction and commitment, the model employs a 
typology of responses to dissatisfaction, including exit (leaving the 
organization); voice (actively and constructively attempting to 
improve conditions); loyalty (passively but optimistically waiting for 
conditions to improve); and neglect (passively allowing conditions to 
worsen). The response categories differ from one another along two 
dimensions—constructiveness/destructiveness and activity/passiv- 
ity. Voice and loyalty include constructive behaviors that should 
serve to maintain or revive satisfactory working conditions, whereas 
exit and neglect behaviors are relatively more destructive to the 
employment relationship. And although exit and voice are both 
active response categories (i.e., the individual is doing something 
about the work environment), loyalty and neglect are more passive in 
regard to the problem(s) at hand. 

Rusbult and Farrell (1983)! suggested that three variables should 
affect the likelihood of an employeeengaging in behaviors associated 
with the four responses. First, to the extent that an employee was 
satisfied with his or her job prior to the emergence of problems, 
constructive behaviors should be more likely; greater prior satisfac- . 
tion should promote voice or loyalty over exit or neglect because the 
satisfied employee should feel greater motivation to maintain or 
improve working conditions. Second, greater investment size should 
encourage constructive responses to dissatisfaction.’ Individuals 
with greater investments in their jobs have much to lose by 
abandoning them and should be more likely to engage in voice or 
loyalty. With lower levels of investment the employee has less to lose 
if his or her job were to end, so the more destructive exit and neglect 
responses should be more probable. Third, persons with superior 
alternatives should be more likely to enact active responses to 
dissatisfaction. Good alternatives (i.e., an alternative job, the accept- 
able option of unemployment, or retirement) provide the individual 
with the motivation to do something (“shape up or ship out”) and also 
provide a source of power for effecting change—the threat posed by 
an attractive job alternative may serve as a source of power (and 
courage) for bringing about change. In the absence of a good 
alternative, the only options available to the dissatisfied individual 
are to wait passively for conditions to improve (i.e., remain loyal) or 
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passively allow conditions to worsen (i.e., behave in a neglectful 
manner). | 

Rusbult and Lowery (1984) have found the model i be quite 
effective in explaining public employee responses to dissatisfaction.” 
Using data from the 1979 Federal Employee Attitude Survey, they 
found that the four categories of response—exit, voice, lo yalty, and 
neglect—were significantly influenced by variations in level of job 
satisfaction, the degree to which the individual had invested! resources 
in his or her job, and quality of alternative employment opportunities. 
Tendencies toward the exit response were found to be stronger 
among persons who reported low job satisfaction, had invested few 
resources in their jobs, and possessed more attractive alternatives. 
Voicelike tendencies were found to be greater to the degree that 
employees were satisfied with their jobs, had invested much in their 
jobs, and possessed high-quality alternatives. Loyalist |behaviors 
were found to be greater under conditions of high job satisfaction, 
high investment size, and good alternatives. Finally, neglect tenden- 
cies were greatest among persons with low job satisfaction, few 
investments in their jobs, and poor-quality alternatives. With one 
exception—the positive relationship between alternative quality and 
loyalist responding—these findings are congruent with the Rusbult- 
Farrell model. 

Given this model, how should we expect public employees to have 
responded to the coming of the Reagan administration? Of the three 
determinants noted by Rusbult and Farrell (1983) and Rusbult and 
Lowery (1984), only satisfaction should have changed to any great 
degree as federal employees moved from the Carter to the Reagan 
administration. Investments and alternatives are not subject to direct 
executive , manipulation; the former is under the control of the 
employee* and the latter is determined by the health of the labor 
market and/or the individual's eligibility for retirement. Therefore, 
to predict responses to the coming of the Reagan administration, we 
need to identify how the prospects of a Reagan presidency influenced 
job satisfaction. 

In retrospect, Ronald Reagan has given public ciple much to 
be dissatisfied about. But the answer was not so clear prior to the 
inauguration. Jimmy Carter, at least initially, was hardly seen as a 
friend of the public employee (Goldman, 1980). He, too, campaigned 
‘against the bureaucracy, capped pay raises, and restricted promotions 
and hiring. The prospects of a Reagan presidency, then, may not have 
influenced bureaucrats’ job evaluation very much. Still, there are 
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several reasons to suspect that bureaucrats might have reacted very 
powerfully to the prospects of a Reagan presidency. First, despite his 
antibureaucratic campaign and wage and hiring practices, Carter 
initiated the 1978 Civil Service Reform Act that was widely—if not 
wisely (Nathan, 1983: 76)—supported in the bureaucracy and 
established the Departments of Energy and Education, actions that 
hardly bespeak a deep antagonism toward bureaucracy. Moreover, 
by 1980, Carter was known to bureaucrats; he was the status quo. 
Second, the antibureaucratic rhetoric of Reagan was different from 
that of Carter in one important respect. Although Carter called for 
greater efficiency in bureaucratic production processes and ques- 
tioned the wisdom of some government programs, he rarely identified 
the bureaucrats—whether efficient or not—as the fundamental 
causes of the social and economic ills confronting the nation. Carter 
would not have said, as Ronald Reagan did in his inaugural address 
in tones that echoed his campaign.” “It is no coincidence that our 
present troubles parallel and are proportionate to the intervention 
and intrusion in our lives that result from unnecessary and excessive 
growth of government" (Nathan, 1983: 160). Nor would Carter have 
proposed abolishing the Energy and Education Departments as a 
central part of his energy and education programs. Third, Carter was 
a Democrat and would be expected to compromise with the 
Democratic Congress that had built and often benefited by the 
bureaucracy (Fiorina, 1977). Like Eisenhower, Reagan was under no 
such constraint. Fourth, by 1980, bureaucrats had the clear and 
recent example of the 1978 tax revolt before them, an example that 
indicated that nonincremental change was possible. Fifth, as Pfiffner 
(1983: 640) pointed out, “the Reagan Administration was the first to 
come to office enjoying the new flexibility provided in the Civil 
Service Reform Act of 1978." Uncertainty associated with the coming 
of an unabashedly conservative government with new tools of control 
should have given unusual pause to bureaucrats. As Aberbach, 
Putnam, and Rockman noted, “It is not change per se, but directed 
change, substantial change, change in the framework of policy, the 
centrist bureaucrats find uncongenial” (1981: 166).? Reagan certainly 
promised this, which should lead us to expect that bureaucrats would 
view the coming of the Reagan administration with some trepidation, 
likely reducing the level of employee job satisfaction; if employee job 
satisfaction declined, the Rusbult-Lowery analysis would lead us to 
expect increased neglect and exit and reduced voice and loyalty. 
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There is good reason, however, to expect that the prospects ofa 
Reagan presidency would not influence all bureaucrats in the same 
manner. First, central to the Reagan campaign was a promise of 
substantial defense spending increases. Even if defense büreaucrats 
were subject to the constraints characteristic of antibureaucratic 
administrations, the promise of spending increases shouldihave been 
viewed favorably. Thus we might expect a smaller reduction in job 
satisfaction, if not an increase, among defense agency bureaucrats 
than among social agency bureaucrats. 

Similarly, not all bureaucrats necessarily agree with the more 
expansive policies associated with bureaucratic government. It 
would seem reasonable to expect that those who are most attached to 
the policy goals of an expansive bureaucracy would react! differently 
to the Reagan landslide than bureaucrats who are less supportive of 
those policies. This should be especially true given the finding in 
previous research that “sense of mission” is a major component of 
bureaucratic job satisfaction (Stanley, 1964: 60-61). 

Third, the literature on bureau responses to transitions suggests 
that previous experience with transitions moderates bureaucratic 
fears of the consequences of administration turnover. ‘Henry, for 
example, noted that the lack of bureau experience with Republican 
control heightened bureaucratic tensions in 1952 (1960: 680). Con- 
versely, he suggested that the then comparatively recent Eisenhower 
administration experience prepared bureaucrats for the transition of 
1968 (1969: 481). We might expect, then, that federal employees who 
previously experienced executive transitions—especially those in- 
volving antibureaucratic presidents—would react less strongly to the 
prospects of a Reagan presidency. On the other hand, the experienced 
employees might very well know just how an antibureaucratic 
president could influence the conditions of bureau employment. 

Finally, level of employment should influence bureaucratic percep- 
tions of executive transition involving an antibureaucratic president. 
Aberbach et al. (1981) found that upper-level bureaucrats are often 
selected with at least some attention to political background, have 
more frequent contact with political elites, and are less likely to define 
their jobs in narrow technical terms and more in terms of policy and 
partisan objectives. How might such bureaucrats react;to executive 
transition? Unfortunately, no clear answer is evident. Given that they 
are more attuned to politics, they might be expected to view such 
transitions and the accompanying policy shifts as ainormal and 
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expected course of events. On the other hand, their positions make 
them easier to remove than lower-level bureaucrats, and their very 
politicalness (i.e., the high policy content of their jobs) makes them 
strong candidates for such removal in the eyes of the new adminis- 
trations, as many found out in the Reagan dismissal of SES officials 
(Nathan, 1983: 76). 

We have, then, several hypotheses about bureaucratic reaction to 
the election of President Reagan. The threat of major policy change, 
continued or heightened limits on employment and wages, and 
potential job loss should have lowered bureaucratic job satisfaction, 
with resulting increases in exit and neglect and reductions in voice 
and loyalty. Additionally, four variables—agency mission (defense 
or social), level of support for agency mission goals, experience with 
previous transitions, and level of bureaucratic position—should 
mediate the change in satisfaction and its attendant responses. 


TESTING THE SATISFACTION 
AND RESPONSE HYPOTHESES 


DATA AND MEASUREMENT 


Ideally, we would test the hypotheses via a three-wave panel 
analysis, assessing satisfaction and responses to dissatisfaction 
before, during, and after the presidential transition. Unfortunately, 
such data are not available. Instead, we rely on secondary analysis of 
the Federal Employee Attitude Surveys (FEAS) conducted by the 
Office of Personnel Management in 1979 and 1980 to at least provide 
a preliminary test. The 1979 survey was distributed in May 1979 toa 
stratified random sample of 20,000 federal civilian employees, 
generating 13,862 responses, in order to provide previously unavail- 
able information concerning employee attitudes toward and percep- 
tions of federal personnel practices. The 1980 survey, limited to 
federal civilian employees at and above the GS13 level, was 
distributed in mid-November 1980, shortly after the Reagan landslide, 
and generated 8,651 responses. Details concerning sampling and 
other aspects of the survey can be found in a report by the U.S. Office 
of Personnel Management (1980). The limitations of this secondary 
analysis should be obvious. Most important, lacking panel data, we 
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cannot track individual-level changes in satisfaction and its associated 
responses. Also, as in any secondary analysis, the quality of one’s 
empirical test is always dependent upon the quality of the match 
between theoretical constructs and available measures. And finally, 
we lack data on public employee responses after the Reagan 
inauguration; the planned third wave of the FEAS was cancelled by 
the Reagan administration. Still, the data do allow us to look at the 
relationship between satisfaction and the four responses within each 
sample, and to chart aggregate changes in the five variables. 
Following Rusbult and Lowery (1984), we constructed Scales 
pertaining to job satisfaction and generalized tendencies toward exit, 
voice, loyalty, and neglect. The scales, the items from which the scales 
are constructed (with items whose scoring had to be réversed so 
designated), the upper and lower bounds of the scales, and the alpha 
reliability for both the 1979 and 1980 scales are reported in Table 1. 
With one exception, all of the component measures are/five-point 
Likert-type scales with responses ranging from (1) strongly disagree 
to (5) strongly agree. The two exit items refer explicitly tb intent to 
turnover; the three voice items reflect belief in the efficacy of active 
and constructive behaviors (i.e., the belief that problems at work can 
be solved through active effort); the four loyalty items reflect trust, 
hopefulness, perceived fairness, and support for the organization; 
and the two neglect items reflect a negative, passively destructive 
attitude toward the work setting (i.e., not caring about or working 
very hard at one's job). ! 
Although we attempted to employ the same scales as Rusbult and 
Lowery (1984), lack of question continuity necessitated|somewhat 
abbreviated scales. One effect of this necessary strategy is evident in 
the reliability alphas, which are somewhat weaker than those 
reported by Rusbult and Lowery for the more complete scales. To 
assess the impact of this on our analysis, we reconstructed the basic 
Rusbult and Lowery test of the relationships among the three 
predictor variables—satisfaction, investments, and altzrnatives— 
and the four response variables using the 1979 sample. In every case 
the relationships were in the same direction and were of the same 
general magnitude. | 
Beyond the satisfaction and response variables, measures of the 
four variables expected to mediate the reaction to executive transition 
are also identified in Table 1. LEVEL identifies the position level of 
the employee, with GS13-15 employees identified as midmanagement 
and those in GS16-18 levels, members of the Senior Executive 
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TABLE 1 
Variables, Operationalizations, and Scale Information 
Variable Operationalization 
SATISFACTION a 0-12 scale composed of responses to: 


- In general, I like working here 

- In general, I am satisfied with my job 

- All in all, I am satisfied with the work on my present 
job 

1979 alpha - .89 1980 alpha = .86 


EXIT a 0-8 scale composed of responses to: 
- I often think about quitting 


- During the next year, I will probably look for a new 
job outside this organization 
1979 alpha = .70 1980 alpha = .54 


VOICE a 0-12 scale composed of responses to: 
- (r) It's really not possible to change things around here 


- I am not afraid to "blow the whistle" on things I find 
wrong with my organization 

- I have a great deal of say over decisions concerning my 
job : 

1979 alpha = .55 1980 alpha = .52 


LOYALTY a 0-16 scale composed of responses to: 
- (r) Employees here feel you can't trust this organization 


- Overall, this organization is effective in accomplishing 
its objectives 

- In general, disciplinary actions taken in this organiza- 
tion are fair and justified . 

- My performance: rating presents a fair and accurate 
picture of my actual job performance 

1979 alpha - .66 1980 alpha = .67 


NEGLECT a 0-8 scale composed of responses to: 
- (r) What happens in this organization is really important 


to me ` 
- (r) I work hard on my job 
1979 alpha = .37 1980 alpha = .49 


LEVEL bureaucratic position level, where: 
- midmanagement = GS 13-15 
- executive = GS 16-18, Senior Executive Service, and 
Executive Level appointments 


TRANSEXP experience of previous anti-bureaucratic administration 
s transition, where: 
- experienced = have been a federal government employee 


for 10 or more years (excluding military 
service) 
- inexperienced = have served in federal government less 
than 10 years (excluding military service) 


POLICY support of mission and policy of agency, where: 


- supporter = responded "agree" or "strongly agree" to 
Statement, "This organization is 
responsive to the public interest" 
- nonsupportive = responded "strongly disagree", "disagree", 
or undecided 


AGENCY general mission of agency, where: 


- Defense = Army, Navy, Air Force, Defense Logistics 
Agency, and the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and other Defense Agencies 

- Social = Departments of Energy, Health, Education, and 
Welfare (or Health and Human Services and 
Education), Housing and Urban Development, 
Interior, Labor, and Transportation 
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Service, and Executive Level appointees designated as executives. 
TRANSEXP identifies whether the employees had prior experience 
with transition to antibureaucratic administrations. Unfortunately, 
the survey length of service measure is highly aggregated and does not 
ideally suit our purpose. The best measure that we could construct 
was a simple division between those who had served for up to 10 
years, who were designated as inexperienced, and those| who had 
served 10 or more years, who are identified as experienced. Most of 
those in the latter category (but not all, given the breakdown provided 
in the surveys) had experienced the Nixon 1968 transition, the last 
sharp liberal to conservative administration transition. | POLICY 
identifies whether the employee is or is not supportive of the agency, 
its mission, and the policies supportive of that mission. Those who 
responded "agree" or "strongly agree" to the statement "This 
organization is responsive to the public interest" were identified as 
tube whereas those responding “strongly disagree,” “disagree,” 

r “undecided” were designated nonsupporters. Finally, AGENCY 
identifies the broad policy mission of the agency in which the 
employee serves, with defense and social agencies defined as seen in 
Table 1. | 

Given the large sample size, it might be argued that even small 
differences can be found to be statistically significant. To guard 
against this, we employ a .01 criterion level throughout the analysis. 


WITHIN-SURVEY FINDINGS 


The within-survey relationships between satisfaction and the four 
response variables were tested to replicate the Rusbult and Lowery 
findings and extend them to the 1980 data set. As can be seen in Table 
2, the basic relationships between satisfaction and the response 
variables posited by the exchange model are supported. d In both the 
1979 and 1980 analyses, level of employee job satisfaction is 
positively correlated with voice and loyalty and negativel; y correlated 
with exit and neglect. All of the coefficients are of moderate strength 
and all are significant at the .01 level. | 





| 
| 
ACROSS-SURVEY FINDINGS | 


We can begin to assess bureaucratic change in response to the 
Reagan election by examining the mean level of SATISFACTION in 


| 
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TABLE 2 
Zero-Order Correlations Between SATISFACTION 
and the Four Responses to Dissatisfaction® 





Response Variable 1979 Sample 1980 Sample 
EXIT -.60* -.57* 
(N=1,406) (N=8 ,543) 
VOICE .53* .52* 
(N=1,404) (N-8,655) 
LOYALTY .55* .58* 
(021,500) (828,580) 
NEGLECT -.45* -.46* 
(N=1,417) (N=8 , 692) 


a. GS13 and higher level federal civilian employees. 
*p < 01. 


the two surveys, as seen in Table 3. Not surprisingly, federal civilian 
employee job satisfaction declined from 1979 to the postelection 
period, with the mean level of SATISFACTION dropping from 
8.875 to 8.540, a difference that is statistically significant at the .01 
level. When we compare the decline in SATISFACTION across the 
categories of the four mediating variables, however, we find some 
evidence that this decline in satisfaction did not occur across the 
board. As seen in Table 3, the decline for midmanagement employees 
was significant, whereas the decline for executives was not. As 
suggested earlier, it would seem that upper-level executives, pre- 
sumably because they are more attuned to political change and 
despite their own vulnerability, reacted less strongly to the Reagan 
election than did midmanagement employees. Somewhat surprisingly 
in light of Henry’s positive interpretation of the effects of previous 
transition experience, more experienced employees had a much 
sharper drop in satisfaction than did their inexperienced colleagues 
(-.400 to -.114 decline in SATISFACTION), a decline that was 
significant at the .01 level for only the experienced group. Similarly, 
only those supportive of their agency’s mission and policies and only 
social agencies experienced declines in SATISFACTION discernible 
at the .01 level. Despite these expected differences, however, the 
general picture is one of a fairly uniform decline in satisfaction. None 
of the groups experienced increased job satisfaction over the period 
covered by the two surveys, and the difference between the decline in 
SATISFACTION experienced by the two categories of each of the 
four mediating variables was in no case significant at the .01 level, as 





i 
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can be seen in the last column of Table 3. (For a discussion of 
difference of differences tests, see Blalock, 1972: 230-232.) In short, 
the Reagan election seems to be associated with rather sharp declines 
in the level of employee job satisfaction, declines that appear 
somewhat stronger, though not sharply so, for midmanagement, 
transition experienced, mission and policy supportive, and social 
agency bureaucrats. 

How did bureaucrats respond to this increased level of dissatis- 
faction? The model would lead us to expect increased reported exit 
and neglect and reduced reported voice and loyalty. As seen in Table 
4, the strongest results were found for the intent to exit hypotheses. 
For all employees, the mean level of EXIT—our measure of 
propensity to leave the employment relationship—increased from 
2.511 to 2.843, an increase that was significant at the .01/level. And 
the differences found between bureau subgroups on the mediating 
variables are largely repeated for the exit response; once again, the 
increases in EXIT for the midmanagement, mission and policy 
supportive, and social agency bureaucrats were, as should be 
expected, significant at the .01 level whereas those for their respective 
counterparts—executive-level, mission and policy nonsupportive, 
and nonsocial agency bureaucrats—were not. For two of the 
mediating variables—POLICY and AGENCY—the differences be- 
tween the changes in EXIT were significant at the .01 level. Still the 
exit response seems to dominate, as only one group experienced a 
decline in EXIT: those who are not supportive of the mission and 
policies of their agency. And this reduction in tendencies toward exit, 
3.971 to 3.869, was not significant at the .01 level. 

Consistent, though weaker, results were found fot the voice 
hypotheses. As seen in Table 4, the mean level of VOICE declined 
from 1979 to 1980 for all employees and for both categories of all four 
mediating variables. Although expected, none of the reductions in 
voice tendencies or differences in changes across the two categories of 
the four mediating variables is significant. i 

So far the results have generally supported our expectations. The 
results for reported loyalty, however, sharply contraditt our prior 
expectations. As seen in Table 4, the mean level of LOYALTY 
increased from 1979 to mid-November 1980 for federal civilian 
employees as a whole and for both categories of all of the mediating 
variables. Moreover, the increase was significant at the .01 level for 
all federal employees and, more surprisingly, for three of the four 
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groups found to have the sharpest reductions in aione 
midmanagement, transition experienced, and mission and policy 
supportive groups. This aggregate-level finding of decreased satis- 
faction but increased loyalty conflicts sharply with the model and 
with the individual-level, within-survey correlations reported in 
Table 2. | 

Similarly, the results for reported neglectful behavior ran counter 
to our expectations. Again, all of the groups but one—the agency 
mission and policy nonsupporters—evidenced reduced mean levels 
of reported neglect. But as for the voice response results, none of the 
reductions in neglect tendencies or differences in changes ‘across the 
categories of the four mediating variables is significant jat the .01 
level. | 

To this point we have compared the responses of the two 
categories of the four mediating variables—LEVEL, TRANSEXP, 
POLICY, and AGENCY—separately, making no allowance for 
additive effects. Unfortunately, more complex multivariate analyses 
are prohibited by the fact that we must work with| aggregate 
differences given the absence of panel data. Still, we can|generate a 
suggestive, if very rough, assessment of how the several mediating 
conditions combine by analyzing the responses of two extreme 
groups: those who combine characteristics found to be positively 
related to changing levels of job satisfaction and those who combine 
characteristics negatively related to changing levels of job satis- 
faction. The results presented in Table 3 indicate that midmanage- 
ment, transition experienced, agency mission and policy supportive, 
and social agency bureaucrats experienced somewhat sharper reduc- 
tions in job satisfaction than their counterparts. Based on this 
delineation, we identified the subset of bureaucrats who work in 
social agencies, are transition experienced, and who are agency 
mission and supportive as dissatisfied employees. Bureaucrats who 
work in defense agencies, are transition inexperienced, and are not 
agency mission and policy supportive were designated satisfied 
employees. (We excluded the LEVEL variable because {here are so 
few cases in the executive groups that more complex breakdowns 
involving that group would seriously reduce our number of extreme 
cases.) i 

A reanalysis of changes in levels of satisfaction and tendencies 
toward the four responses for these two extreme groups is presented 
in Table 5. And clearly the results are sharpened when we combine 
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characteristics associated with changing levels of satisfaction, with 
the magnitude of the changes and the differences in the changes 
across groups increasing sharply. Those combining characteristics 
found to be associated with less reduction in SATISFACTION after 
the Reagan election, the satisfied group, actually evidence an increase 
in SATISFACTION from 7.957 to 8.125, though the increase is not 
statistically significant. In contrast, those combining characteristics 
found to be associated with greater reductions in SATISFACTION, 
the dissatisfied group, evidence a very sharp reduction in satisfaction 
from 9.445 to 8.884, a drop that is significant at the .01 level. And 
consistent with our previous aggregate-level findings, the satisfied 
group evidenced reduced tendencies toward exit and loyalty and 
increased tendencies toward voice and neglect, whereas the dissatis- 
fied group experienced changes in the levels of the response variables 
in the opposite direction. Although few of the simple changes—only 
SATISFACTION and EXIT for the dissatisfied group—and only 
one of the differences between the levels of change—the EXIT 
response—are significant, the consistency of the differences in 
direction of change of the satisfaction and response variables suggests 
that the mediating variables have some form of additive effect. 


DISCUSSION 


Inthis article we have tried to systematize what until now has been 
only aloose body of speculation about the effects of antibureaucratic 
administration transition on bureaucracy. Moreover, we are empir- 
ically confronting the hypotheses generated by the model in a more 
rigorous manner than had been done before. Although the data were 
less than ideal for our purpose, a number of results supportive of the 
model were found. The individual-level, within-survey correlations 
between level of job satisfaction and levels of reported exit, voice, 
loyalty, and neglect were significant and in the predicted direction. 
More important, we found statistically discernible reductions in the 
level of satisfaction after the Reagan election, reductions that at least 
seem to be greater for some subgroups than for others. As expected, 
we then found increased intent to exit for all groups of bureaucrats 
except those not supportive of the current mission and policies of 
their agency, and patterns of relative increases in exit across 
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subgroups of bureaucrats that mirrored those found for satisfaction. 
Also as expected, we found reduced reported tendencies toward 
voice, though none of the changes were significant. Counter to our 
expectations, however, we found reduced tendencies toward reported 
neglect for all groups (the nonsupporters of the agency's mission and 
policies were again the exception), albeit nonsignificant. More 
problematically, we found increased tendencies toward reported 
loyalty, increases that were significant for all federal civilian 
employees and for three of the four groups of bureaucrats who were 
found to have experienced the sharpest reductions in job satisfaction. 

The negative findings on tendencies toward neglect and loyalty are 
so striking that they must be analyzed further. It seems implausible 
that increases in dissatisfaction could lead to increased loyalty and 
reduced neglect. If we accept these findings at face value, we might 
interpret the results as some form of “love it or leave it" reaction to 
extreme dissatisfaction; those who are most dissatisfied exit or 
become more intensely loyal. But such a view cannot solve our 
problem of interpretation because we could not account for the two 
sets of within-survey correlations presented in Table 2. There we saw 
that satisfaction is negatively related to neglect and positively 
associated with loyalty in both the 1979 and 1980 samples. This 
inconsistency between the aggregate- and individual-level results 
should make us suspicious of the aggregate results and lead us to ask 
if anything else could have been going on during this period. Our first 
impression is that little else highly salient to the relationships 
specified by the model other than the 1980 election itself was going 
on. The Carter Civil Service reforms were implemented prior to the 
1979 survey, and the Iran hostage crisis dominated the political 
agenda during the time between the two surveys. That leaves us with 
the election. 

Two characteristics of the election/transition process itself could 
account for the negative findings on changes in neglect and loyalty 
tendencies. First, the loyalty and neglect results might reflect a pattern 
of “good citizenship/ good sportsmanship” behavior in which, after 
the game is lost, we all agree to shake hands and work together on the 
new “mandate.” Bureaucrats might evidence increased loyalty and 
reduced neglect as a sign of goodwill to the new administration. 
Unfortunately, this explanation seems inconsistent with most extant 
models of bureaucratic self-interest and cannot easily account for the 
fact that those groups experiencing the greatest increases in loyalty 
were also those with the greatest reductions in satisfaction; we would 
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have to add some notion of an overcompensation process to the 
model. 
The second characteristic looks to the interaction of the 1980 
campaign and the implicit temporal orientation of the statements 
making up the exit, voice, loyalty, and neglect scales. The Reagan 
campaign was clearly antibureaucratic. The programs of bureaus 
were challenged and budget cuts were promised. Moreover; candidate 
Reagan promised to ferret out huge amounts of waste and “fat” in the 
bureaucracy, not so implicitly accusing bureaucrats 07 extensive 
neglect behaviors. It would be very surprising if bureaucrats did not 
respond to this criticism. Indeed, such external criticism could well 
have generated a “rally-round-the-flag” effect in which bureaucrats 
became even more supportive of their agencies and their own work 
behavior than they had been prior to the campaign. Such a process 
could interact with the implicit temporal orientations of the scales to 
generate the unexpected results. Specifically, the aggregate relation- 
ships between changes in satisfaction and the two active responses— 
exit and voice—were as predicted. The active response measures— 
especially EXIT, for which the strongest results were found—are at 
least implicitly future oriented; both of the statements making up the 
EXIT scale and at least one of the three statements comprising the 
VOICE scale speak to some future act: quitting, looking for a new 
job, and “blowing the whistle.” This future orientation should have 
led bureaucrats to build expectations of their behaviors under the 
Reagan administration into their responses. In contrast, the passive 
responses for which we found negative results are measured by scales 
made up of statements that are temporally oriented tojithe past or 
present ("this organization is effective," "disciplinary actions taken," 
“I work hard”). Ifthey are so oriented, the LOYALTY and NEGLECT 
responses in 1980 would be assessing not expected tendencies in the 
Reagan era but evaluations of the Carter bureaucracy. :And if such 
assessments were inflated by a campaign rhetoric, resentment-fueled, 
rally-round-the-flag effect, we should expect to find precisely the 
results presented earlier. We would find a mean level increase in 
LOYALTY and a mean level reduction in NEGLECT from 1979 to 
November 1980 with no change in the within-year relationships 
between satisfaction and the passive response variables. And this 
reversal could well be most dramatic for those most dissatisfied with 
the prospect of a Reagan presidency; those who were most dissatisfied 
with the Reagan election exhibited the greatest resentment-inflated 
loyalty to the Carter bureaucracy. 
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Although validation of this interpretation of the findings must 
await further empirical work, we feel that it is reasonable. Unlike the 
“love it or leave it” interpretation, it does not leave major inconsis- 
tencies between the aggregate- and individual-level analyses. And 
unlike the “good citizenship/good sportsmanship” interpretation, it 
requires neither a convoluted view of bureau self-interest nor the 
addition of major addenda to the model. 

We do not want to overstate the results, however. Although, with 
the addition of our rally-round-the-flag interpretation, they are 
consistent with the model, they are also generally weak. The 
magnitudes of the differences are generally small, and only on the 
satisfaction-exit relationship were results generated that are nearly 
uniformly significant at the .01 level. To some extent this might be 
expected given that the model suggests that for those who are 
dissatisfied, those with good alternatives will opt for the active 
response of exit rather than the passive response of neglect. Because 
we examined only high-level bureaucrats (GS13+), who presumably 
have professional skills that provide them opportunities for alter- 
native employment, we should see exit dominate neglect. But other 
characteristics of our analyses could account for the weak results. 
Lack of question continuity forced us to use somewhat weaker scales 
than did Rusbult and Lowery (1984). The proximity of the 1980 
survey to the Reagan election, when bureaucratic uncertainty was 
likely at a peak, may have attenuated the responses. Indeed, because 
we are necessarily limited to studying bureaucratic responses at only 
two points in time, we cannot definitively place the focus of changes 
in bureaucratic attitudes on Reagan's accession to power. It could 
well be that the decline in satisfaction among public employees has 
been a gradual one resulting from antibureaucratic campaigns over a 
longer period that includes both President Carter and the prospect of 
President Reagan as well as dissatisfaction resulting from deterio- 
rating economic conditions and other, less overtly political sources. It 
could also be that bureaucrats were responding to the potential of 
presidential transition itself rather than to the specific transition from 
President Carter to President Reagan. Given the sharpness of the 
Reagan rhetoric, however, we believe that our interpretation is 
sound." 

These limitations also suggest that the issue addressed in this 
article needs to beexamined much more extensively. Specifically, we 
believe it would be fruitful to conduct a long-term study of 
bureaucratic attitudes over several transition periods. In addition, 
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given that the present research focuses on attitudes and self-reported 
tendencies to react with exit, voice, loyalty, and neglect, it would be 
helpful to determine the relationship between self-reports of the four 
responses and actual behaviors (e.g., does self-reported neglect relate 
to actual chronic absenteeism and lateness?). This is especially true 
given the small substantive magnitude of most of the effects observed 
here; we do not know what the behavioral effects of a |half-point 
increase in propensities to exit are in terms of actuali employee 
turnover. Our preliminary results are at best suggestive, but their 
implications for bureacratic behavior are sufficiently alarming to 
suggest that time would be well spent examining the issue much more 
thoroughly. Consider, for example, the implication of our consistent, 
if somewhat weak, results for the impact of antibureaucratic 
administrations on bureaucracy. From the perspective oflan antibu- 
reaucratic president, the prospect of an antibureaucratic administra- 
tion may influence bureaucrats in a positive way. The strong exit 
response from dissatisfied employees may reduce the number of 
federal employees opposed to the president’s program. Tihis is espe- 
cially important in light of our finding that certain subsets of bureau- 
crats were more dissatisfied with the Reagan election and, accordingly, 
evidenced greater tendencies toward the exit response than others. 
Midmanagement bureaucrats, who presidents have a more difficult 
time replacing than executives, supporters of their agency 's mission 
and policies, who presumably oppose the president’s antibureaucratic 
program, and social agency bureaucrats, who resist reductions in 
their budget share, are stumbling blocks to a presiden:'s effort to 
constrain the bureaucracy. Greater than normal attrition among 
these groups could achieve, through self-selection, some of the goals 
of more conscious personnel policies of the Eisenhower (Henry, 1960: 
647-672), Nixon (Cole and Caputo, 1979), and Reagen (Nathan, 
1983) administrations. | 
But what would the long-term effects of such attrition be? 
Although our attention has necessarily focused on the changes in the 
response variables over time, Tables 4 and 5 also allow|us to make 
comparisons in the response variables across groups. In (Table 4, for 
example, it is immediately apparent that agency mission and policy 
supportive bureaucrats have higher levels of voice andjloyalty and 
lower levels of neglect than nonsupportive bureaucrats, irrespective 
of changes in tendencies toward these responses over time. Similarly, 
in Table 5, the dissatisfied bureaucrats, those most likely to exit, have 
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higher levels of voice and loyalty and lower levels of neglect than 
their dissatisfied colleagues in both 1979 and 1980. Many would 
argue that high levels of voice and loyalty and low levels of neglect 
are desirable traits for responsive and efficient bureaucratic perfor- 
mance. As Levine (1981) suggested, those self-selected out of an 
antibureaucracy administration may be the most efficient and 
responsive. An antibureaucratic president may very well end up with 
a more controllable bureaucracy, but, perversely, it may be composed 
of fewer bureaucrats likely to provide the responsive and efficient 
performance that is presumably one of the goals of an antibureau- 
cratic president. 


NOTES 


1. Their theory is an extension of the investment model (Farrell and Rusbult, 1981; 
Rusbult and Farrell, 1983), which, in turn, employs exchange theory constructs 
(Thibaut and Kelley, 1959; Homans, 1961; Blau, 1964; Kelley and Thibaut, 1978). 

2. Investment size refers to the number and magnitude of resources the employee 
has put into his or her job that are then intrinsic to that position (e.g., years on the job, 
nonportable training, familiarity with agency or supervisor, identification with job or 
goals of the employing agency, nonvested portions of retirement programs), or 
resources that were originally extraneous but have become connected to the job (e.g., 
convenient housing and travel arrangements, friends at work, job security, extraneous 
benefits uniquely associated with the job). 

3. Research on turnover and job transfers indirectly supports predictions con- 
cerning the impact of job satisfaction (Koch and Steers, 1978; Mobley et al., 1979), 
investment size (Koch and Steers, 1978), and alternative quality (Schneider, 1976; 
Dreher and Dougherty, 1980). Voicelike behaviors such as influence attempts have 
not been studied extensively, but the little research and theory that is relevant to this 
phenomenon is consistent with the present model (Kolarska and Aldrich, 1980; Schmidt 
and Kipnis, 1981). Research on job commitment, a form of loyalist behavior, is 
consistent with hypotheses regarding the effects of satisfaction (Hrebiniak and Alutto, 
1972; Buchanan, 1974; Pfeffer and Lawler, 1980), investments (Hrebiniak and Alutto, 
1972; Buchanan, 1974; Pfeffer and Lawler, 1980), and alternatives (Pfeffer and Lawler, 
1980). Finally, research on neglectful behaviors such as lateness, increased error rate, 
and voluntary absenteeism suggests that such responses are promoted by lower levels 
of satisfaction (Muchinsky, 1977; Adler and Golan, 1981), smaller investment size 
(Farrell and Robb, 1980), and poorer-quality alternatives (Behrend, 1953; Farrell and 
Robb, 1980). Furthermore, Farrell and Rusbult (1984) tested their model in two 
studies of private sector employees and obtained good support for the present theory. 

4. See note 2. 

5. Aberbach et al. (1981) base this statement on a sample consisting of 61 
nontenured appointees and 65 supergrade career civil servants, although it would seem 
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reasonable to expect that midlevel bureaucrats respond to fundamental change in the 
same manner. 

6. In 1980, the EXIT statement on looking for a job during the next year provided 
for only three responses: yes, no, and undecided. To make the responses somparable, 
the “agree” and “strongly agree” responses in the 1979 survey were combined. Similarly, 
the “disagree” and “strongly disagree” responses were combined. The high exit group 
was assigned a score of 4, the low exit group was assigned a score af 0, and the 
undecided group was assigned a score of 2 in order to maintain the same range in the 
two exit measures. ; | 

7. The n’s for different analyses differ due to missing data. 

8. And more important, such alternative interpretations—that tke decline in 
satisfaction and its attendant problems are a function of a series of long-term attacks 
on bureaucracy, the transition itself, or other nonpolitical determinants—may alter 
our conclusions somewhat, but they do solve the basic problem addressed in this 
article. Declining satisfaction and its associated responses would still have a poten- 
tially great impact on bureaucratic job performance. 
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Advocates of enhanced representation of women and minorities in government 
bureaucracies have long argued that existing personnel systems impede such 
representation. Yet little is known about the effect of personnel policies, such as 
certification techniques and veterans’ preference systems, on efforts to increase the 
representation of specific groups. This analysis examines the relative impact of 
personnel techniques and affirmative action mechanisms on female representation in 
municipal employment and explores the interaction among such factors. 


INSTITUTIONAL BARRIERS TO 
EMPLOYMENT IN BUREAUCRACY 
The Residual Effects 

of Organizational Reform 


GRACE HALL SALTZSTEIN 
University of California, Riverside 


The significance of and inherent conflicts between the three “core 
values” of representativeness, neutral competence, and executive 
leadership were articulated by Herbert Kaufman nearly 30 years ago 
in an article now widely regarded as a classic in the literature of public 
administration. In that article Kaufman notes the dominance of each 
value during different historical periods and argues that shifts from 
one value to another occurred “as a consequence of the difficulties 
encountered preceding the change” (Kaufman, 1956: 1057). During 
each reform period, institutional mechanisms were developed and 
adopted to promote the dominant value; yet successful reforms rarely 
eliminated the mechanisms of a preceding period, but rather 
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superimposed new, potentially conflicting structures and techniques 
on them. 

In the years that have passed since Kaufman first addressed this 
topic, probably no single value has assumed dominance; the inherent 
conflicts between values and the mechanisms to achieve them are still 
evident; and the cycle of reform/reaction/new reform:has accel- 
erated. Mechanisms advocated to achieve each value have prolif- 
erated and, in some cases, have taken forms that differ from those of 
the periods about which Kaufman writes. Hence in recent years, 
proponents of representativeness have shifted from the traditional 
emphasis on legislatures and electoral systems to focus upon 
representativeness in regard to bureaucracy, with mechanisms such 
as community control, citizen participation, and representative 
bureaucracy advocated to ensure representativeness in bureaucratic 
deliberations (Kranz, 1976). Today advocates of neutral competence 
may argue in behalf of professionalism and job enlargement in 
addition to merit systems, whereas defenders of executive leadership 
might espouse performance appraisal or program evaluation in 
addition to traditional coordination mechanisms. Numerous institu- 
tional mechanisms designed to achieve contradictory goals may exist 
simultaneously in a single agency; hence the impact of any given 
reform may be negated or minimized by the countervailing influence 
of another institutional characteristic. Yet in far too many cases, little 
is known about the interactive effect of reforms on outcomes. 

This lack of knowledge about the cumulative effect bf reform is 
particularly evident in regard to municipal personnel administration. 
Personnel administration has been a consistent target of reform 
under the dominance of each successive value (Kaufman, 1969). In 
the early nineteenth century municipal governments were strongly 
associated with the abuses of the spoils system; hence the reformers 
who valued neutral competence pushed for adoption of merit systems 
in local governments, to include competitive exams, rules limiting the 
discretion of hiring agents, and the bipartisan, independent Civil 
Service Commission as the primary merit system organization 
(Childs, 1952; Griffith, 1972; Schiesl, 1977).! | 

Yet norms of neutral competence did not eliminate other values, 
such as those that sought to reward veterans for their sacrifices and 
ease their transition into civilian life by providing for|preferential 
hiring in public employment. Such systems, dating from the post- 
Civil War period, may provide bonus points to veterans'on competi- 
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tive exams or absolute preference in hiring on a lifetime basis 
(Levitan and Cleary, 1973), seemingly in contradiction to merit goals 
in employment. Despite the obvious conflict, municipalities rarely 
eliminated veterans’ preference systems upon adoption of merit 
systems and, in fact, have often adopted veterans’ preference systems 
long after merit norms and systems were firmly in place. 

The representativeness norm is still evident in the personnel arena 
but has come to focus on numerical representation of previously 
underrepresented groups within governmental agencies. Affirmative 
action is thus linked to representativeness and is associated with such 
institutional mechanisms as adoption of a formal affirmative action 
plan, attainment of continuing top-level commitment, and adoption 
of new personnel procedures to allow more flexibility in the hiring 
process (Backoff and Rainey, 1977). Yet if political evaluations of 
organization and organizational reform have any validity (see 
Seidman, 1970) and if precedent is an accurate guide, it is not likely 
that affirmative action reforms will succeed in altering entrenched 
procedures in municipal personnel systems; rather, they will be forced 
to coexist, however uncomfortably, with restrictive merit systems 
and veterans’ preference systems, which have long been assumed to 
pose barriers to the employment prospects of women and minorities 
(Thompson, 1977). The resulting organizational inertia might be 
expected to alter the impact of affirmative action mechanisms. 

Evidence regarding previous personnel reforms suggests that merit 
system reforms did not succeed in eliminating the effects of spoils 
(Tolchin and Tolchin, 1972; Shafritz, 1975; Willbern, 1967) and, 
further, have not been notably successful in promoting merit 
(Newland, 1976; Savas and Ginsburg, 1973; Vaughn, 1975). On the 
other hand, very little is known about the impact of municipal 
veterans’ preference systems on actual employment outcomes,’ or the 
impact of affirmative action mechanisms on actual patterns of 
employment. Most existing municipal personnel systems provide an 
amalgam of reforms, some of which clearly should impede affirma- 
tive action efforts and others which might potentially be useful in 
achieving affirmative action goals. At the same time, some observers 
of public personnel systems contend that actual impacts of various 
procedures have little relation to organizational design because the 
system is so easily subverted for other purposes (typically patronage). 
Yet no attempt has been made to assess the confounding effects of 
institutional restraints that are entrenched in the organization as a 
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result of earlier reforms on the prospects of success of affirmative 
action and the values it promotes. 

The study presented here seeks to provide such an assessment. 
Data were collected for this study from a large number of cities 
regarding the employment of females in the municipal government 
work force and the change in that employment status overna five-year 
period. The analysis seeks to measure the impact of institutional 
mechanisms of affirmative action on these employment levels and the 
mediating effect of organizational inertia, embodied in personnel and 
veterans’ preference system characteristics, on the success of affirma- 
tive action reforms. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The sample selected for analysis represents the universe of 
American city governments employing between 500 and 10,000 
workers in common functions (N = 268). Cities were requested to 
provide employment data, to be retrieved from EEO-4 reports filed 
annually with the federal government, regarding female employment 
representation in eight common functions at various levels for the 
years 1975 and 1980. Usable data were provided by 174 cities, or 65% 
of the total, and all of these cities subsequently provided information 
regarding specific components of their personnel systems, veterans’ 
preference systems, and affirmative action mechanisms. | 

Indicators of female employment status were develo ed for each 
municipality by calculating the percentage of females in eight 
common municipal functions‘ in 1980 and dividing that figure by the 
percentage of females in the city work force during that year. Thus the 
measure to be explained reflects the extent to which general 
employment of females in these city governments approaches parity 
with the work force representation of females in each city.” The 
change in such parity measures was also calculated for the five-year 
period of 1975-1980. 

The analysis examines the relationship between these employment 
indicators and various institutional mechanisms designed to promote 
potentially conflicting goals. Personnel system characteristics exam- 
ined include the presence of a Civil Service Commission, central 
personnel office, merit system, state control of merit! system, the 
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extensiveness of merit system coverage, and the nature of the 
certification process. Veterans’ preference characteristics concern 
the presence or absence of veterans’ preference, the year adopted, and 
the nature of the coverage (bonus points awarded to veterans on 
some, most, or all employment exams; absolute preference; lifetime 
preference, etc.).’ Affirmative action mechanisms include the pres- 
ence or absence of an affirmative action plan, organizational location 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity/ affirmative action function 
(personnel; Civil Service Commission; office of the chief executive; or 
part of another department or office), and the presence or absence of 
specific provisions designed to upgrade female or minority employ- 
ment representation (selective certification," pre-exam tutoring, on- 
the-job training, replacement of a rule of one or three with a rule of 
ranks or rule of the list). 

The female share of total full-time employment in these functions 
in 1980 ranges from a low of 6.2% to a high of 35.5% in these cities, 
with an average female representation in these functions of 17.6%. 
However, when actual representation percentages are expressed in 
relation to female work force representation in the city, the indicators 
of employment parity that are thus created range from 14% of work 
force representation to 87% of work force representation, with an 
average of 41%. Change in parity ranges from a decline of 49% to an 
increase of 38%, with an average five-year increase of 1.8%. These 
trends are consistent with Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion summary data for all municipalities nationwide. 


e 


SYSTEMIC BARRIERS 


A necessary first step in examining the impact of systemic barriers 
onemployment outcomes involves documentation of the incidence of 
various institutional mechanisms that might impede realization of 
the goals of affirmative action. Table 1 summarizes the major 
features of existing personnel systems and veterans’ preference 
systems and delineates the incidence in these cities of various 
characteristics of affirmative action reform. As is evident, the 
incidence of organizational constraints that might serve as barriers to 
affirmative action efforts varies across cities. Although a high 
proportion of cities have merit systems, central personnel systems, 








NM 
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and/or utilize a rule of three or one in their certification process, any 
number of cities have none of these characteristics. There is similar 
variation in the nature of veterans’ preference systems, |with cities 
ranging along a continuum of less to more restrictive systems.'° There 
is considerably less variation in the adoption of institutional mech- 
anisms to promote affirmative action. Although most cities have 
affirmative action plans, most lodge responsibility for affirmative 
action in the personnel department or Civil Service Commission," 
and, as precedent would lead us to expect, very few ‘cities have 
adopted specific mechanisms designed to short-circuit existing 


institutional procedures. ; 


| 
IMPACT OF INSTITUTIONAL REFORMS ON OUTPUTS 
f 


Before evaluating the relationships between those ainiin 
characteristics and the measures of female employment parity and 
change in parity, it is necessary to add two additional predictors to 
the model that has been developed. The basic assumption of the 
model developed thus far is that various personnel system character- 
istics and veterans’ preference characteristics impede the employment 
opportunities of women by giving male applicants certain advantages 
in the employment process, and that affirmative action mechanisms, 
to be successful in promoting female representation, must bypass or 
overcome those barriers. However, it must be noted that the basic 
assumption of institutionalized resistance to expansicn of female 
employment opportunity is salient only in those employment situa- 
tions that involve competition between men and womeniin the hiring 
process and that such competition is noticeably lacking in regard to 
clerical employment. Hence a city might expand the employment of 
females by expanding the clerical share of total employment or by 
increasing the number of clerical positions available, and neither 
process would be affected by the presence or absence of restrictive 
certification policies or veterans’ preference. Yet such an occurrence 
could mask the impact of restrictive merit policies and J or veterans' 
preference policies on female employment in those areas in which 
women compete with men in the hiring process. Thus in evaluating 
the links between institutional characteristics and fernale employ- 


| 
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TABLE 1 
Incidence of Personnel, Veterans’ Preference, 
and Affirmative Action System Characteristics 
in 174 Municipal Governments, 1975 





Organizational Characteristic Number of Cities 
or Institutional Mechanism (Percent of total cities) 








Personnel Characteristics: 


Civil Service Commission 114 (65.5) 
Central personnel office 149 (85.6) 
Presence of merit system 125 (71.8) 
State-wide merit system 34 (19.5) 


Certification process:* 


No process 27 (15.5) 
Rule of 5 or 7 i 13 (7.5) 
Rule of 3 76 (43.7) 


Rule of 1 11 (6.3) 


Veterans' Preference Characteristics:** 


Veterans' preference 107 (62,6) 
State-wide system 62 (35.6) 
Bonus points only on most 74 (42.5) 
employment exams 
Absolute preference 7 (4.0) 
life-time preference 30 (17.2) 
LI 
Affirmative action Characteristics: 
Adoption of affirmative action plan 160 (92) 
Organizational location of affirma- 
tive action responsibilities: 
Personnel Dept. or CSC 115 (69.7) 
Human Relations Office, Dept. of 
Human Ríghts,"tc. 25 (15.0) 
Office of Chief Executive 
(mayor, city manager, etc.) 25 (15.0) 
Provision for: 
Selective certification 22 (14.7) 
Pre-exam tutoring 40 (22.9) 
On-the-job training 13 (7.4) 
Change from more restrictive 
certification system to rule of 
ranks or rule of the list 44 (24) 





SOURCE: Questionnaires completed by cities and furnished to author. 
*See text note 6 for explanation of certification. 
**See text note 7. 
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ment, statistical techniques will be utilized to hold the clerical share of 
total employment constant across cities.’” 

The results of the statistical analysis are presented in Table 2. Beta 
values indicate the relative impacts of these institutional mechanisms 
on female employment parity," whereas the R? change figures 
represent the proportion of the variance in female employment parity 
that can be attributed to a given factor. As might be expected, the 
clerical share of total employment in 1980 and the change i in the 
number of clerical positions available between 1975 and 1980 are 
clearly the most significant predictors of parity in female employ- 
ment. Hence women are most likely to be employed at|levels near 
parity with their work force representation in municipalities with 
higher proportions of clerical employment available. The amount of 
such work and the growth i in such positions, respectively, account for 
31% of the variation in 1980 levels of female employment parity and 
12% of the variation across cities in change in parity levels during the 
period 1975-1980. 

The remaining relationships summarized in Table!2 must be 
interpreted with some caution, as the magnitude of the relationship i is 
small in most cases and explains very little additional variation in 
female employment parity. However, the relationships are clear, 
consistent, and follow the expected patterns. Of the potential 
influences tested here, only the restrictiveness of certification tech- 
niques and veterans’ preference systems and assignment of affirma- 
tive action functions to the office of the Chief Executive prove to be 
significantly related to female employment parity after controlling 
for variations in clerical employment opportunities. As was expected, 
restrictive veterans’ preference and certification techniques are 
negatively related to female employment parity and together explain 
an additional 5% of the variation in both female employment parity 
and changes in such parity. 

Only one of the affirmative action measures examined here proves 
to be even modestly associated with female employment parity. Not 
surprisingly, the mere presence of an affirmative aciion plan or 
assignment of affirmative action responsibilities to the personnel 
department or Civil Service Commission are not related to female 
employment parity during this time frame, nor are the new and 
little-used mechanisms of selective certification, preexam tutoring, or 
on-the-job training. However, housing affirmative action responsi- 
bilities in the office of the Chief Executive (usually the mayor or city 
manager) is positively linked with female employment status, 
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TABLE2 
Effect of Personnel Systems, Veterans' Preference, and Affirmative 
Action on Parity in Female Employment? and Changes in Parity 





Parity in Female Change in 
Representation Employment Parity 
1980 1975-1980 
Beta R2 change Beta R2 change 
Clerical share of total 
employment, 19805 .63* .31 
* change in number of 
clerical positions, 1975-80 .32* .12 
Civil Service Commission .09 .00 .01 .00 
Central personnel office .10* * .02 .06 .01 
State-wide merit system -.12* .02 -.03 .00 
Extent of merit coverage .01 .00 .06 .00 
Restrictiveness of 
certification? -.10* .02 -.M* .02 
Restrictiveness of ' ‘ 
veterans' preferenced ~.20* .03 -.17* .03 
"Assignment of affirmative action 
functions to office of Chief ,22* .05 .19* .04 
Executive ; 
R? = 47 R2 = ,22 





a. Percentage of total positions held by women/percentage of city work force that 
is female, 

b. Number of full-time positions classified as clerical/total number of full-time 
Positions. 

C. 1 = least restrictive techniques; 3 = most restrictive techniques, M 

d. Guttman's scale of veterans’ preference characteristics: 0 = least restrictive; 
4 7 most restrictive. 

*Significant at .05 level of confidence. 


accounting for an additional 5% of the variance in 1980 levels of 
employment parity and 4% of the variance in changes in such parity. 

The relationship is evident in comparisons of average female 
employment parity in the two types of cities. In this sample, those 
cities that housed responsibility for affirmative action functions in 
the Chief Executive's office as of 1975 (N = 25) had an average parity 
index of 50% in 1980 and had increased such parity an average of 7% 
during the period 1975-1980. This is contrasted with average 1980 
parity figures of 40% and average change in parity of 1.2% in cities that 
house affirmative action responsibilities some place other than the 
Chief Executive's office. 
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Further, the barriers to female employment parity that are posed 
by restrictive certification policies and restrictive veterans’ preference 
systems are less pronounced in cities that house affirmative action 
responsibilities in the office of the Chief Executive than lis the case 
with other cities. For example, in cities that do not house affirmative 
action responsibilities in the office of the Chief Executive, the amount 
of change in female parity varies inversely with the presence of 
restrictive certification policies and veterans’ preference policies, Yet 
among cities that lodge affirmative action responsibility in the office 
ofthe Chief Executive, there are no significant differences in changes 
in female parity between those cities that have neither restrictive 
certification policies nor restrictive veterans' preference policies and 
those cities that have one or both policies. Thus the relationship 
between assignment of affirmative action functions to the office of 
the Chief Executive and female employment is not altered by the 
presence of organizational mechanisms designed to promote other 
values. | 
Although assignment of affirmative action functions clearly is 
positively associated with female employment parity and improve- 
ments in parity, further analysis is needed to clarify the nature of that 
association. It cannot be ascertained at this stage jif housing 
affirmative action in the office of the Chief Executive produces the 
observed levels of female employment or if both are caused by some 
other, unobserved force. Two distinct possibilities are cbvious. On 
one hand, this particular organizational choice might be examined 
from the perspective of the politics of organization, with the 
arrangement suggesting a high level of organizational commitment. 
As Seidman (1970) notes, “organizational arrangements tend to give 
some interests, some perspectives, more access to those with decision- 
making authority" (p. 14). Thus housing affirmative action functions 
in the office of the Chief Executive may suggest to all patties a closer 
link between the power of the Chief Executive and the goals of 
affirmative action. The authority and sanction implied in that 
arrangement may then provide the sustained pressure that-is needed 
to open up the employment process to underrepresented groups (see 
Eisinger, 1982; Thompson, 1975). 

On the other hand, it may be that certain types cf municipal 
governments (possibly the more progressive or professional ones) are 
more likely to house affirmative action responsibilities in the office 
of the Chief Executive and are more likely to providel greater em- 
ployment opportunities for females. In such a case, the apparent 
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relationship between housing affirmative action in the office of the 
Chief Executive and female employment parity would be a function 
of their mutually independent linkage with the salient city or 
governmental characteristics. Exploratory analyses do not indicate 
any particular association between various governmental or com- 
munity characteristics and organizational location of affirmative 
action responsibilities, but the possibility of a spurious relationship 
cannot be ruled out at this point, and certainly warrants additional 
research. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although Kaufman’s analysis alerted the public administration 
community to the potential dangers of “papering over” inherent 
conflicts embodied in institutional arrangements, little has been done 
to assess the actual impact of the organizational inertia that results 
from accretions of reform mechanisms. This article provides an 
analysis of this problem, and a number of implications are suggested. 
First, the analysis does provide evidence that certain organizational 
characteristics do inhibit expansion of female employment status. 
Even after controlling for alternative explanations, analysis shows 
restrictive veterans’ preference systems and restrictive certification 
techniques to be linked with lower levels of change in female 
employment parity. Other personnel system characteristics that have 
been suspected of inhibiting equal employment opportunity are not 
implicated in that fashion in this sample of cities. 

At the same time, organizational mechanisms designed to over- 
come presumed employment barriers were not widely evident in these 
cities during this period and hence show little relationship with the 
changes that occurred during the period in question. However, even 
in the absence of specific affirmative action techniques, the analysis 
indicates that cities housing responsibility for affirmative action in 
the office of the Chief Executive as of 1975 evidence higher levels of 
female employment parity in 1980 and greater increases in such parity 
during the period 1975-1980. Whether that organizational arrange- 
ment causes the higher levels of employment parity observed or 
whether both are caused by some other external pressure, this finding 
does suggest that personnel functions are permeable to at least some 
forms of pressure. 
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Additionally, the analysis suggests that an effective affirmative 
action strategy may not necessarily be hindered by the continued 
presence of personnel or veterans’ preference systems| based on 
conflicting values. Although such systems clearly impede employ- 
ment change in general, they do not appear to exert a differential 
effect on affirmative action efforts emanating from the office of the 
Chief Executive. Hence conflicting values are embedded in organiza- 
tional arrangements and procedures, and those arrangements may 
sometimes impede female employment even as they fail to promote 
the values that prompted their adoption. Additional effort is needed 
to disentangle the various relationships. 





NOTES 





1. Not all proponents of merit systems valued neutral competence. In fact, for 
many of the proponents of merit systems, ending patronage made sense politically. In 
the 1882 election, Republicans lost control of the House of Representatives. Many of 
the lame duck representatives became strong proponents of the Pendleton Act 
(establishing the merit system), raising questions about their motives that at one point 
prompted an effort to change the name of the bill to “A Billto Perpetuate i in Office the 
Republicans Who Now Hold the Patronage of the Government” (Lee; 1979; 23-24). 

2. The few studies that have examined such impacts have looked at federal-level 
systems of preference (Zashin, 1980) or have been limited to analyses of the impact of a 
particular system in a single jurisdiction. 

3. From U.S. Census of the Government (1972). 4 

4. These represent the major functions that are common to móst cities in the 
sample. The functions included are financial administration, polic2 services, fire 
services, parks and recreation, streets and highways, sanitation and swage, utilities 
and transportation, and community development. 

5. Indicators of parity with work force representation are typically used by 
courts, Equal Employment Opportunity (EEO) enforcement agencies, and employers 
as indicators of employment equity. 

6. Certification is the process whereby the personnel function compiles a list of 
applicants eligible for employment and provides it to the agency with a vacancy, 
who must select their new employee from the list or not at all. Various mechanisms are 
employed by personnel offices to limit the number and rank of names on each list. 
Hence a rule of one limits selection to the individual with the top score on the 
placement test; a rule of three would permit selection from the top three scores; and so 
on. 





7. The nature of veterans’ preference systems utilized by cities varies. Some 
systems simply provide qualified veterans applying for employment with aset number 
of additional points on their exam scores. Absolute preference systems provide that 
qualified veterans must be hired before nonveterans, and lifetime preference systems 
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provide preferences to individual veterans on a lifetime basis, regardless of the number 
of jobs they accept with the city. 

8. Selective certification for EEO purposes provides a mechanism whereby quali- 
fied applicants from underrepresented groups may be added to the eligibility list 
regardless of their actual rank on the test utilized. 

9. National summaries are not available in comparable form for the years 1979 
and 1980 and hence can only be computed for 1975 and the years 1975 to 1978. 
Computing scores for only the eight functions used in this analysis produces totals that 
are only slightly lower than the figures reported here. 

10. The scale obtained ranges from 0 to 4, with the following variables represented 
in cumulative fashion: 


Presence of veterans’ preference system 

Bonus points awarded on most employment exams 
Statewide preference system 

Lifetime preferences 


Coefficient of reproducibility = .92 
Coefficient of scalability = .77 


11. Some critics contend that housing affirmative action in personnel departments 
or the Civil Service Commission is a bit like having the fox guard the chicken coop, as 
the CSC’s overwhelming commitment to the merit system makes it less supportive of 
representativeness goals (see Rosenbloom, 1973). 

12. This process involves utilization of a forced regression model, which enters the 
clerical share of total employment into the equation first, prior to the measures of 
personnel systems, veterans’ preference systems, or affirmative action characteristics. 
The resulting beta weights for the personnel, veterans’ preference, and affirmative 
action variables represent their relative impact on female parity when the availability 
of clerical employment is the same for all jurisdictions. 

13. Beta weights are standardized regression coefficients that represent the 
amount of change in a dependent variable (measured in standard deviations) that is 
produced by a one-unit change in an independent variable (also measured in standard 
deviations), after controlling for all other variables. Hence the larger the beta weight, 
the greater the impact of that measure, relative to the other measures, on the item to be 
explained. 
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Against the background of increasingly knowledge-intensive policymaking in post- 
industrial society, this study attempts to explain both the purpose of the extensive 
participation of academics in Japanese government policymaking and the uncertain 
significance of the practice. The ambiguity and danger surrounding this uncertainty 
are the function of anumber of critical cultural and institutional factors that persist in 
the higher civil service and academe. 


ACADEMICS IN JAPAN'S 
ADVISORY COUNCIL SYSTEM 


The Ambiguity and Danger 
in Their Role 
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Systematic knowledge is said to be the most critical basis for policy- 
making-—indeed, the foundation of statecraft—in advanced indus- 
trial society (e.g., Caldwell, 1975: 570). Yet the predicament of 
contemporary policymakers seems more often than not to inhibit 
them from assiduously applying such knowledge to their task. 
Political leaders too often appear to be captives of the caprice of 
electoral fortune, and government administrators, preoccupied as 
they are with day-to-day management of affairs of state, typically 
seem to be prisoners of events. Neither, it may be speculated, is 
situationally suited to "transcend the requirements of the moment" 
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(Kissinger, 1959: 33). It is precisely for this reason that some analysts 
posit an increasing importance, hence influence, of what they call the 
“knowledge elite” in policymaking in advanced industrial society 
(e.g., Aron, 1967; Bell, 1973; Boguslaw, 1965; Ellul, 1964; Touraine, 
1971). 
Who constitute such an elite? Many categories of “intellectuals” 
could qualify, but perhaps the quintessential among them, by 
common definition, are “academics” inasmuch as they are assumed 
to possess certain attributes that are, though not their exclusive 
monopoly, more intrinsically essential to them than to other groups 
of intellectuals who, after all, are largely their products. These 
putative attributes include the practice of systematic devotion to the 
advancement of knowledge and daily existence within] the unique 
operational milieu of the academic community—with all that these 
situational and professional circumstances imply in culture, value, 
attitude, and behavior. These aspects of the academic life, among 
others, constitute the basis for the ethos often presumed to surround 
and permeate academe—the ethos of what one academic calls, 
perhaps a bit pretentiously, “the outlook of independent curiosity, 
openness to experience, disciplined inquiry and analysis, reasoned 
judgment, and the appreciation of originality” (Shils, 1972: 71). 
Academics (intellectuals professionally engaged in teaching and 
scholarship in an institution of higher learning) as a group, then, are 
the principal creators of knowledge, intellectuals par excellence. 
Their products are consumed by other intellectuals, including 
policymakers, who retail and, together with the rest of society, make 
use of academic creations of the mind in applied as well as original 
forms. They are, then, the archetypal knowledge elite,'upon whom 
policymaking in advanced industrial society (often referred to as 
postindustrial society) must increasingly rely for assistance and 
guidance. Although this line of thought has considerable prima facie 
appeal, is this depiction of the social role of academics in advanced 
industrial societies in fact a true account of contemporary affairs? 
This is an essay on Japanese academics seen as the knowledge elite 
in Japanese government policymaking. Although J: apan is clearly 
one of the advanced industrial societies (e.g., Tsurutani, 1976, 1977; 
Burks, 1981), there is no claim in this essay that the role Japanese 
academics play or do not play in government policymaking is 
reflective of their counterparts in other advanced industrial societies. 
The purpose here is merely to describe and explain|the status of 
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Japanese academics as the knowledge elite in their society, and 
thereby to make a small contribution to our understanding of that 
society. 

A casual glance at the operation of Japanese government in terms 
of policymaking suggests both that this knowledge elite is eagerly 
sought after and that this elite is indeed active. We refer to the 
extensive and sustained use the government makes of a system of 
“advisory councils” and the practice of equally extensive and 
sustained participation in it by academics. Both the system of 
advisory councils and academic participation in it have become 
highly institutionalized as routine aspects of government policy- 
making. Does this in fact indicate a convergence of power and 
knowledge, an integrative trend between statecraft and scholarship, 
as the postindustrial literature has speculated? 


ADVISORY COUNCILS 
AND ACADEMIC PARTICIPATION 


The system of advisory councils (generally referred to as shingikai) 
is designed as the principal mechanism of substantive citizen 
participation in Japan’s government policymaking. Here participa- 
tion may be said to be “substantive” in that it is intended to infuse 
“expert knowledge... and new perspectives” to bear on “responsible 
policymaking” (Shindo, 1975: 15); and it may be called “citizen” 
participation inasmuch as it is said to promote policymaking “based 
on the popular will for the purpose of fair and responsive gover- 
nance” (Murakawa, 1979: 130). One analyst views the system “not 
only as a source of new perspectives and ideas but also as a vehicle for 
pluralizing effective participation in the public policymaking pro- 
cess” (Harari, 1974: 539). In short, the shingikai system appears to be 
an institutional device created to serve both the democratic require- 
ment of popular participation in the government policy process and 
the intrinsic policy requirement of knowledge. 

These two requirements are officially satisfied by recruitment into 
those councils of “persons of learning and experience” (gakushiku 
keikensha)—in brief, persons who, by virtue of their background and 
profession, are assumed to be capable of taking larger views and a 
broader perspective of relevant issues in the interest of the common- 
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weal and thereby to render qualified and expert policy counsel and 
guidance. Persons of learning and experience, constituting an 
overwhelming majority in council membership, are different from 
“public representatives” or “citizen participants” on American public 
advisory bodies. Public representatives and citizen participants in the 
American context are members of “citizen groups,” “special interest 
groups,” “specific program clientele groups,” and “official citizen 
committees” (Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, 1980: 2). They are advocates of the specific group interests they 
respectively represent in a typically adversarial arena. In the Japanese 
context, in contrast, persons of learning and experience are to serve 
as “representatives of the public interest” (koeki daihyosha). Where 
an issue involves conflict, their mission is “fairly and impartially to 
conciliate or arbitrate between the conflicting interests” for the 
benefit of the commonweal (Kawasaki, 1945: 26-27}. In short, 
persons of learning and experience are to represent something akin to 
Rousseau’s volonte generale, and not the current view of the citizenry 
or the transient majority will. Thus they represent “the popular will” 
not as delegates but as trustees. This is the reason for the emphasis 
placed upon their qualifications of “learning and experience.” 

The shingikai system is indeed extensive. As of 1979, there were 
211 advisory councils, with their ministerial bailiwicks as follows: 
Justice, 7; Foreign Affairs, 1; Finance, 17; Education, 17; Health and 
Welfare, 21; Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, 19; International 
Trade and Industry, 32; Transportation, 11; Post arid Telecom- 
munication, 5; Labor, 13; Construction, 9; Home, 4; and the Office of 
the Prime Minister, 55 (for various specialized agenries such as 
Defense, Environment, Science and Technology, Economic Plan- 
ning, and National Land, as well as for the Prime Ministry proper; 
Gyosei Kanricho, 1979). Broadly speaking, the advisory|councils can 
be divided into three general types: (1) those designed to engage in 
policy research and formulation; (2) those mandated to ensure fair 
and impartial implementation of policy; and (3) those charged with 
coordination or conciliation of conflicting interests (Gyosei Kan- 
richo, 1979: 445). A majority of the councils consist solely of persons 
of learning and experience—that is, public interest representatives; 
others variously contain in their full memberships i ir addition to 
public interest representatives Members of Parliamient, interest 
group representatives, and/or officials of relevant ministries or 
agencies (Yasuhara, 1978: 33-35). Persons of learning and experi- 
ence, however, are the principal actors in all cases. | 
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The preeminence of academics as the knowledge elite in the 
shingikai system is quite palpable. Even when we exclude those 
councils that deal with issues and matters that are strictly or primarily 
of academic, educational, or scientific concerns (e.g., those attached 
to the Ministry of Education, the Science and Technology Agency, 
and others attached, for example, to the Ministries of Justice and 
Institutional Trade and Industry concerned with the training of 
judicial personnel, certification of public accountants, and the like), 
academics constitute 24% of the public interest representatives (745 
out of 3,114), far outnumbering other categories of intellectuals such 
as journalists (5.5%), members of research institutes (3.3%), lawyers 
(1.2%) and artists (0.5%). The only broad occupational category of 
individuals more numerous than academics among the public interest 
representatives is business leaders (e.g., corporate executives, officers 
of large business organizations such as the Japan Federation of 
Employers Associations, constituting approximately 40%). Of course, 
this high degree of involvement of businessmen reflects the character 
of government-business relations in Japan's rapid modernization and 
advance into international economic superstardom. This category, in 
any event, is entirely distinct from the knowledge elite. The remaining 
categories of public interest representatives include labor union 
officials, regional or local political leaders, bankers, officers of 
nonprofit and philanthropic organizations, civic leaders, and the like 
(Gyosei Kanricho, 1979). 

It should be noted here that academics are not only numerous 
within advisory council memberships, but they also chair more 
councils (59 in 1979) than any other type of individual, including the 
far more numerous business leaders. This is the function of a 
Japanese tradition of public deference to their knowledge eliteship 
and popular assumption of their quintessential fairness owing to their 
devotion to the pursuit of knowledge unsullied by particularistic ties 
and partisan interests. They are viewed as public interest represen- 
tatives par excellence. It should be noted that a Japanese academic is 
invariably referred to or addressed by others as sensei— teacher" or 
*master." He enjoys an incomparably higher social status than his 
counterpart in the United States. 

At this point the key question arises: Do those academics on the 
advisory councils in fact perform the function officially and publicly 
expected of them? More precisely, do they perform the function 
suggested by the postindustrial literature? Appearance is one thing; 
reality may be quite another. Whether and to what extent academics 
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can perform their expected function depends variously upon a 


number of critical factors that are germane not only to thé academic 
community itself but also to society at large. i 


RECRUITMENT OF ACADEMICS AS | 
PUBLIC INTEREST REPRESENTATIVES: 


The manner in which academics are selected into advisary councils 
reflects elements of tradition and culture of Japan’s academic 
community as well as society in general. One relevant factor here is 
what one analyst calls “educational backgroundism” (Shimbori, 
1969). As he notes, “it is not a person’s quality, ability or merit, as 
these have derived from his education, which are at issue} but rather 
what his academic background is” (pp. 618-619). Academic back- 
ground here refers neither to a specific discipline in which one is 
specialized nor to the quality of one’s performance in it, but solely to 
the public prestige of the institution of higher learning irom which 
one received one’s diploma. It is this sense of “academic background” 
that determines recruitment of professional academics as university 
faculty members and researchers at major research organizations— 
and as “persons of learning and experience” in the shingikai system. 
Academic backgroundism means that “the diploma becomes the 
basis for both formal and informal evaluation of the individual for his 
whole life, without reference to his ability or effort” (Shithbori, 1969: 
619). 

Inasmuch as modern Japanese higher education was initially 
modeled after the European system of universities, the first Japanese 
institutions of higher learning officially to be so recognized were 
established by government in the Meiji period as “Imperial universi- 
ties.” They and other government-sponsored and government-run 
institutions of higher learning were called “government universities” 
(kanritsu daigaku), designed to train future leaders in/all fields of 
national endeavor for modernization and development. Among 
them, Tokyo Imperial University (in the postwar period, “Imperial” 
was dropped) was and still is the most prestigious because it was the 
first “government university" principally intended as the training 
ground for future government officials. And, understandably, it is 
Tokyo graduates who have traditionally monopolized the higher civil 
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service, the most coveted occupation for the best and brightest of 
each generation since the Meiji period (Kubota, 1969; Shimbori, 
1974). Today, ofcourse, the ranks of “prestige” institutions of higher 
learning include a few private universities that have come to compete 
successfully with those foremost former government universities 
since the postwar education reform of the late 1940s and early 1950s. 
Nevertheless, the impact of the tradition still persists. 

The influence of educational backgroundism is quite apparent in 
faculty recruitment of Japanese universities. One survey found that 
25% of all full-time faculty members of all the four-year colleges 
during the mid-1960s were Tokyo graduates, and another 13% were 
Kyoto (the second most prestigious former Imperial university) 
graduates (Shimbori, 1974: 109). Allin all, graduates of these former 
government universities (in the postwar period they came to be 
designated as “national universities” and their number has been 
increased, each prefecture now having at least one national univer- 
sity) held 77% of all full-time faculty positions in those four-year 
institutions of higher learning. A total of 95% of all positions at 
national universities and 53% of those at private and “public” (i.e., 
municipal) institutions were held by graduates of the national 
universities (Shimbori, 1969: 628). This pattern of faculty recruit- 
ment is quite lopsided in light of the fact that there are twice as many: 
private and public universities with graduate programs as there are 
national university programs. 

The impact of educational backgroundism is equally apparent in 
the recruitment of academics as *persons of learning and experience" 
into advisory councils. At least 71% of 745 academics on the councils 
in 1979 were graduates of Tokyo University, and another 8% 
obtained their higher education at other "prestige" national universi- 
ties. Approximately 30% of all the academics on the councils 
(excluding those specialty centered ones referred to earlier) were 
incumbent or retired professors at Tokyo University. This last figure 
would be much larger if it included those former Tokyo University 
professors who, upon retirement from their Tokyo posts or even 
earlier, had been invited to become full professors at private 
universities with which they were institutionally identified at the time. 
Given that private universities have later retirement ages for their 
faculties, a large proportion of professors at the several prestige 
national universities are, upon reaching retirement age, customarily 
recruited by private schools as senior professors, often as deans. 
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Another relevant factor originating in the tradition and culture of 
Japanese academe and affecting the recruitment of academics into 
the advisory councils is the consideration of age. Given|that status 
and eminence are closely correlated with age in J innere society— 
save for rock musicians, professional athletes, movie stars, and the 
like—it is older or senior academics that are most sought after. By 
virtue of their age, they have more of what the Japanese call chimeido 
(public recognizability, recognition quotient, or name value) than 
their younger colleagues. The minimum age requirement for council 
membership is 35, but one is hard put to find anyone much younger 
than 50, let alone someone in his 30s. Thus those academics over age 
55 constituted 81% of all academics on advisory councils 1 in 1979, and 
the youngest academic on any council was 43 years old. Approxi- 
mately 12% of the relevant academics were above 70 years of age. 

In part, at least, the persistence of educational backerdundism and 
age considerations in the recruitment of academic members on the 
advisory councils is the function of natural human inclinations onthe 
part of the higher civil servants who do the recruiting. As alluded to 
above, higher civil servants are themselves predominantly graduates 
of the few top national universities (some 87% of them, according to 
Shimbori, 1974: 108-109), especially Tokyo University (59%). Given 
the human nexus revolving around “old school ties” and the 
importance of age that Japanese culture stresses, it is quite natural 
that Japanese higher civil servants should first seek their former 
professors for appointment to those councils. | 

Initial selection of council members is done by officials in the 
powerful general affairs bureau of the ministry or agency concerned; 
this phase of choice constitutes the preliminary cycle ‘of selection. 
Many of those professors so designated are then asked to recommend 
other academics for council appointment. It is equally natural, then, 
that they recommend their own close colleagues or theirnow middle- 
aged protegés. The more prominent among those primary and 
secondary selectees serve on more than one council simultaneously, 
for they are likely to be approached by their former students i in any 
number of ministries or agencies, or are otherwise well Énown within 
the bureaucracy. In 1979, 8 such academics each served on four 
separate councils of widely differing subject matters, and 15 others on 
three each. Another 28 each served on two. A large majority of the 
academics on the advisory councils are *mainstream" scholars from 
faculties of law and economics, largely because higher civil servants 
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are generally graduates of those faculties. They are mainstream not 
only with respect to their disciplines (ie., government-related 
disciplines) but, many observers allege, also in their progovernment 
attitudes (Kyoikusha, 1980: 125; Yasuhara, 1978: 35). 

Those informal but effective criteria for selection of academics to 
advisory council membership discussed thus far inevitably tend to 
deemphasize, if not totally neglect, the importance of critical 
expertise and genuine academic achievement. One study, for exam- 
ple, found that none of the 8 academics (all incumbent Tokyo 
University professors) on one advisory council on environmental 
problems had any expertise on those problems (Ui, 1973: 151). 
Indeed, the list of academics on any council does not indicate any 
consistent correlation between their disciplinary specializations and 
the subject matter or matters the council is charged with. At first 
glance, this anomaly may be puzzling. Is it that expertise is not 
expected from these academics? If expertise (expert knowledge) is not 
sought from academics, what kind of knowledge is it that is expected 
from them in the shingikai system? In either case, why? Answers to 
these questions will become clear shortly. 


PROCESS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Despite the grave importance officially attached to its task, the 
advisory council itself does little substantive work. In all but the most 
unusual cases, it meets rather infrequently. Its members have full- 
time jobs elsewhere and, given their “prominence,” persons of 
learning and experience on the council (including academics) are far 
busier than their less exalted colleagues in their respective fields. 
Apart from holding full-time teaching jobs (in the case of incumbent 
professors), these academics are more likely than their less known or 
younger colleagues to be in great demand. Service as members of 
local government advisory bodies, as lecturers and speakers for 
professional organizations, trade associations, service clubs, civic 
groups, study groups, and the like, and attendance at meetings of 
research institutes await those of age and proper educational 
background. Finally, opportunities to contribute articles to general 
interest magazines (as "critics-at-large" by virtue of their eminence) 
are similarly abundant. Their advisory council duties are but few 
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among the many obligations they are called upon to meet. As a 
general rule they could not possibly devote more than aifraction of 
their time and energy to their advisory council duties. 

Actual work of the council is done by its staff, which is often called 
the “policy committee” (seisaku iinkai). This staff consists of higher 
civil servants from the ministry or agency concerned and a number of 
academics; this staff formulates and recommends policy to be 
approved by the council. The bureaucratic members of the staff are 
predominantly middle-grade higher civil servants in theirj30s or early 
40s. The academics on the staff are similar in age ta these civil 
servants and hence much less prominent and much younger than 
those academics on the council itself. Although generally expert on 
the council's subject matter, these younger academics are bene- 
ficiaries of those aged and eminent professors on thé council or 
friends of the staff bureaucrats. One relatively young academic, in a 
discussion with the author, referred to those senior scholars as 
“academic bosses,” for they are in a position to dispense l'patronage" 
by recommending other academics to the council as well as younger 
ones to the staff. They do the same to various research institutes, 
government-sponsored research teams, study groups, ahd the like. 

The internal process of the council staff is bureaucrat-dominant. 
After all, the staff is a creature of the ministry bureaucracy. Criteria 
and framework for policy formulation and recommendation are in 
large measure predetermined by the bureaucracy according to its 
institutional proclivity to minimize conflict and maximize incre- 
mental resolution of specific problems. Intermediation of conflicting 
views of parties involved (e.g., client groups, intrabureaucratic 
divergence) takes place well before those outside academic recruits 
are brought into the council staff (Austin, 1975: 95- 107; Campbell, 
1984: 295-303). "The table," as frequently said in Japan in this 
connection, “for dinner is set" before the guests arrive. By the time the 
council staff formally begins to operate, the characte of its task is 
more technical than substantive or deliberative. 

To a large extent, policy proposals or recommendations that 
emerge from the council staff cannot escape the common charge that 
they are designed to safeguard bureaucratic concerns and prefer- 
ences. From another perspective that takes more carefully into 
account the impact of cultural tradition (e.g., the emphasis on 
consensual decisionmaking), however, it can be said that those policy 
proposals or recommendations represent “the coalescence of the only 
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possible compromise out of all” (Austin, 1975: 135). It is largely in 
recognition of this latter perspective that those proposals or recom- 
mendations are invariably approved by the council, barring some 
extraordinary and palpable deficiencies or inadequacies in them. But 
this, of course, leads many observers to conclude that the council 
procedure is perfunctory (e.g., Uchida et al., 1974: 81). And it is true 
that minority views or dissenting opinions are never registered. An 
occasional maverick, among the staff or council members, can be 
sure never to be asked to serve again, for such a person “invites the 
displeasure” (iyagarareru) of his colleagues. 


THE BUREAUCRATIC CULTURE 


The apparent dominance of the bureaucracy in the system of 
shingikai is in part a reflection of a certain historical tradition. Here 
we refer to the tradition of public presumption that higher civil 
servants are the elite of elites. Such an elitist bureaucratic culture in 
itself is neither new nor uniquely Japanese. Imperial Chinese officials 
(mandarins) who attained their status through competitive civil 
service examinations were the most respected group of people, for 
they presumably combined in themselves intellectual excellence and 
selfless service to the emperor and his subjects. The bureaucratic 
career was the highest calling to which any mortal could aspire. In the 
contemporary Western world, the French civil service may be said to 
be archetypally elitist (Suleiman, 1977). In Japan, a culture similar to 
the Imperial Chinese emerged during the process of modern nation- 
building in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, and it 
contained much the same ingredients that had been found earlier in 
China—intellectual excellence and selfless service to the emperor. 
Those entering the higher civil service were the cream of each 
generation. Graduates of Imperial universities (especially Tokyo) 
became the principal source of future government officials. Those 
officials were viewed as models of rectitude, probity, impartiality, 
and dedication to the commonweal, whom the “commoners” (“civil- 
jans" or "private sector persons" as they are referred to by bureau- 
crats in the postwar period) would be well advised to emulate. 
Government officials were there to protect and promote the "public 
interest" against the schemings of special interests and the ignorance 
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of the common multitude. Such, in any event, was officialdom's 
institutional noblesse oblige. 
This sentiment still persists in contemporary Japan. A recent study 
found that fully 8096 of the Japanese higher civil servants consider 
themselves superior to either the cabinet or the Diet (parliament) as 
guardians of the public interest. In comparison to this ovérwhelming 
sentiment of superiority on the part of Japanese higher civil servants, 
only 2196 of their equivalent in Britain and 1606 of comparable West 
German officials agreed with the “public guardian" |perspective 
(Kubota, 1980: 26). Another study showed that 93% of the Japanese 
higher civil servants believe that they always perform their task in the 
interest of the general public, and 9195 view political iparties and 
politicians as a hindrance to their public interest duties (Watanabe, 
1974: 434, 440). They also believe politicians (MPs) are not serious 
enough about the public interest (Kawanaka, 1974: 9). Still another 
study pointed to the high degree of social conscience among Japanese 
bureaucrats, which contrasted very sharply with the self-and family- 
centeredness of common citizenry (Fujiwara, 1974: 166-167). It is 
natural, then, that the Japanese higher civil servants (9690) should 
view themselves as the paramount policymakers (Kubota, 1980: 27). 
The higher civil servants’ perception of their own role and power is 
neither self-complacent nor a matter of bureaucratic: arrogation. 
Politicians and citizens alike have partaken of this highly elitist 
bureaucratic culture and perception. Politicians (MPs) themselves, 
by a significant majority (59%), concede that the higher'civil service, 
rather than the Diet or the cabinet, guarantees “reasonably satis- 
factory public policy." This figure is in sharp contrast ta only 18% of 
British MPs and 396 of West German deputies sharing the similarly 
positive view of their respective bureaucracies (Kubota, 1980: 26). 
The Japanese people at large also regard the bureaucracy as more 
attentive to their common interest and well-being thanjthe Diet, the 
party, or the cabinet (Massey, 1975: 36-38). In short, in Japan, the 
higher civil service is still endowed with an aura of intrinsic authority 
and natural competence as the authentic guardian of the public 
interest. 
True, there are signs that this tradition of bureaucratic dominance 
in government policymaking in Japan is being challenged. The trend 
toward politicization in postindustrial society has vastly expanded 
the area in which electorally sensitive politicians and interests 
attempt to influence policymaking (Tsurutani, 1977: 32-56). The 
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pattern of decisionmaking in which the bureaucracy plays the 
predominant role therefore is no longer the only pattern, as 
recognized by more recent studies of Japanese policymaking (e.g., 
Pempel, 1977; Muramatsu and Krauss, 1984). Nevertheless, the 
advisory council system heavily reflects the traditional pattern of 
government policymaking. Partly, this has to do with the fact that a 
great majority of issues and problems the advisory councils deal with 
belong to areas that do not lend themselves to intense politicization. 
Those issues and problems either have to do with technically complex 
and politically unglamorous long-range planning (e.g., industrial 
structure, societal infrastructure, medical-service delivery), or are 
matters of subtle implications (e.g., urban planning, electronic 
technology), or concern highly specialized expertise (e.g., export 
inspection, space exploration, civil law administration). Conflict of 
interests involved in these areas does not lend itself to electorally 
exploitable politicization. And in many cases conflict is not so much 
among socially based interest groups as among bureaus within the 
bureaucracy concerned, as guardians of the public interest. 

But what, then, is the role of those academics on the advisory 
council? What is it that higher civil servants and politicians look for 
from them in the policymaking process? Coherent answers to these 
questions cannot be provided without taking a brief look at one more 
set of factors—the character and culture of Japanese academe itself. 


ACADEMIC CULTURE AND 
EDUCATION OF ACADEMICS 


As the preeminent *knowledge elite," how knowledgeable are the 
Japanese academics? Are they superior in knowledge— more pre- 
cisely in policy-relevant knowledge—to the higher civil servants? The 
only answer here is no, for several reasons. One is the tradition of 
what Japanese scholars call *academism," an attitude that equates 
their professional autonomy and intellectual integrity with aloofness 
from and disdain for the “vulgarity” of the affairs of state. Its origin 
goes back to the authoritarian period of the nation before the war. 
Whatever scholarship is undertaken in the policy-relevant social 
sciences, therefore, is personally—not professionally or institution- 
ally—motivated, for Japan's academic culture lacks any sense of a 
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mission to benefit society. (Indeed one’s position does not'depend on 
the completion of research of any kind, and hence there is no pressure 
to “publish or perish.”) Another reason is what we might term an 
intrainstitutional structure of disincentives against dynamic scholar- 
ship. Here we refer, among other things, to ascriptive criteria (e.g., 
alma mater, age, length of service, patron-client ties) commonly 
employed for placement, promotion, salaries, research grants, over- 
seas travels, as well as to absence of peer reviews and nonreward for 
scholarship. Criteria that would differentiate the bright from the 
mediocre, the diligent from the incompetent are repressed in the 
interest of interpersonal concord and group harmony. A reflection of 
this rather parochial outlook can be seen in the fact thàt there are 
virtually no refereed academic journals. The great majority of 
academic periodicals in Japan are in-house publications (by indi- 
vidual universities or by separate colleges within each of those 
universities) that few read, and the manuscripts solicited for these 
publications typically do not go through any review process. i 

A third reason for the relative inferiority of the Japanese 
academics as the knowledge elite is the underdevelopment of 
graduate education. Apart from residence requirements (two years 
for the master’s degree and three additional years for the doctorate) 
specified by the Ministry of Education, there are no curricular 
requirements or coherent programmatic structure in graduate train- 
ing in policy-relevant or social science disciplines. As one social 
scientist put it to the author, graduate education is “a casual appendix 
to undergraduate education.” A graduate student is trained not by 
the relevant department or discipline but by his specific “patron” 
professor, as the professor sees fit. The real purpose lof graduate 
education continues to be, as one young academic characterized it to 
the author, “the fostering of craftsmen” (shokunin o sodateru)—that 
is, to apprentice the professor’s eventual successor as an under- 
graduate-class teacher. Scholarship is more or less jancillary—a 
“hobby.” 

That graduate education in Japan, especially in social sciences, is 
generally devoid of critical value may be evinced in the fact that “no 
favorable treatment is accorded to those applicants [for the higher 
civil service] who have undertaken graduate study” and “no benefits 
accrue to the time spent in graduate school” (OECD, 1977: 99). The 
Japanese civil service maintains its own educational program for its 
young recruits virtually in every ministry. In some ministries on-the- 
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job programs of advanced education have been institutionalized as 
“colleges.” This on-the-job training is the only rigorous and system- 
atic “graduate education” to be found in Japan in terms of policy- 
relevant disciplines. Particularly bright or diligent persons are also 
sent abroad to be exposed to the frontiers of advanced scholarship. 
The elitist culture and the esprit de corps that pervade the higher civil 
service powerfully predispose its members—especially of the junior 
and middle ranks—to be intellectually alert and eager for knowledge, 
a phenomenon frequently conspicuous in its absence in the academic 
community. This is the cause for the practice of universities eagerly 
seeking higher civil servants as senior professors in the social sciences. 

All this is not to suggest that there are no outstanding scholars and 
dedicated researchers in policy-relevant disciplines in Japan. In spite 
of the structure of disincentives and the potent parochial elements 
that dominate the academic community, there are an increasing 
number of individuals (especially among younger and often foreign- 
trained scholars) who have achieved prominence through active and 
often brilliant scholarship (e.g., Kuoda,1964; Teratani, 1981). But 
they remain exceptional rather than common. The overall quality of 
the Japanese academic community in policy-relevant fields is still 
largely determined by the culture and practices that persist to this 
day. 


CONCLUSION 


A combination of the pattern of shingikai recruitment, the elitist 
culture and decisional dominance of the higher civil service, and the 
relative underdevelopment of policy-relevant academic disciplines 
renders the role of academics in Japan’s advisory council system 
extremely ambiguous. This is the principal reason for such common 
characterizations of their function as ‘window dressing’ or a public 
relations device to justify policies already determined” (Nelkin, 1979: 
106-107) and “a democratic camouflage for bureaucratic rule” (Saito, 
1978: 5). Ambiguity in itself does not necessarily signify irrelevance, 
however. 

It is clear by now that the knowledge sought from the knowledge 
elite is not that of specialists. After all, such knowledge is abundantly 
supplied by the bureaucracy itself. What kind of “knowledge,” then, 
are those academics expected to bring? 
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There exists in Japan a rather subtle and implicit tradition of 
viewing the “specialist” at the same level as, say, the craftsman or 
artisan—something of a nonelite, a plebeian. Japanese culture putsa 
higher value on intuitive or Aristotelian experiential or judgmental 
understanding and sensitivity than on rational Platonic scientific 
knowledge. This is reflected in bureaucratic recruitment itself. The 
higher civil service recruits bright university graduates with some- 
thing of a liberal arts background as future policymakers. The same 
higher civil service examination also recruits university graduates 
with particular specializations, but once in, they are désignated as 
gikan (technical officials) and remain outside the elitist mainstream 
of the Burcaucracy (Suttmeier, 1978). Brightness or aptitude for 
learning—“a latent potential to be developed” (Iwata, 1979: 19)—is 
what is expected of higher civil service recruits who become 
policymakers (jimukan—executive or administrative officials). Such 
aptitude, through on-the-job education and constantly shifting 
assignments, is assumed to develop in its possessor “sufficient 
knowledge and skill to be able to judge what the specialist may tell 
him and to apply such specialized knowledge as he may require to the 
solution of immediate and practical problems” (OECD, 1977: 139). 
Within the context of the bureaucracy, jimukan are generalists with 
experiential knowledge (acquired through those shifting assign- 
ments) and judgmental expertise (cultivated through the conjunction ` 
of aptitude and experience). From a larger perspective, however, 
they, too, are specialists—specialists in policymaking within the 
narrow parameters of bureaucratic imperatives. The wisdom of their 
knowledge and the appropriateness of its application as made in their 
policy proposals and recommendations have to be ascertained and 
confirmed by the ultimate generalist—the collectivity called the 
democratic citizenry. 

In this sense, the academics in the advisory council are represen- 
tatives of that generalist collectivity and, as such, they are assumed to 
be “capable in any field” (Iwata, 1979: 20), As sensei ("imasters" and 
“teachers”), they are the quintessential societal generalists, regardless 
of their respective professional specializations. They are, more than 
the higher civil servants, assumed to possess what the French call 
polyvalence (e.g., Golden, 1982: 135). They are impartial all-purpose 
super-referees— representatives of public interest. 

Consistent though this description of the role of academics on the 


advisory council may be with certain democratic principles, the 


i 
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reality of the role as described here is fraught with the danger of 
manipulation, however unwitting, by those whose proposals and 
recommendations these academics as societal generalists are charged 
with evaluating. The actual policy process within the councils, 
including its staffs, as discussed earlier, clearly elucidates this danger. 
Given the configuration of cultural and institutional factors surround- 
ing the workings of the advisory council, there is an extremely 
delicate line of demarcation between the role of academics becoming 
a mere ritual and its remaining even minimally meaningful. There is 
thus an ever-present likelihood of those academics’ role on the 
council dissolving itself into a “window dressing” and “a democratic 
camouflage,” hence irrelevance. 

Ambiguity and danger are the twin phenomena that are inherent in 
any interactive relations between government and academe, between 
power and knowledge (Coser,1965; Morgenthau, 1966; Bloomfield, 
1968; Green, 1971). In the case of academics in the advisory council 
system in Japan, both the ambiguity and the danger are magnified by 
the combined impact of those cultural and institutional factors that 
powerfully continue to define relative substantive positions of the 
bureaucracy and academe. 
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Karl Weick's creative approach to organizing is gaining increasing influence in the 
academic world. Additionally, with the great success of Yn Search of Excellence, which 
was heavily influenced by Weick's ideas, his concepts are receiving prominent 
attention at managerial levels throughout the private and public sectors of the 
economy. Because of this prominence, Weick's theorizing requires critical review, 
particularly with regard to his subordination of the importance of purpose in 
organizing activity. Weick’s concepts lead to a one-sided behavioral view that ignores 
essential questions of organizational purpose and morality. A complete model of 
organizing requires attention to the administrative function as a moral endeavor. 
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In recent years Karl Weick's innovative and mind-stretching approach 
to social psychology has penetrated deeply into the world of orga- 
nizational theory and practice. His book, Social Psychology of 
Organizing, has turned conventional theories of organization upside 
down. Weick assuredly has achieved the status of a most cited author 
in the field of organizational analysis. There are many who see in his 
works the beginning of a new paradigm for the study of orga- 
nizational phenomena (Scott, 1978; Lundberg, 1982; Peters and 
Waterman, 1982). 

Weick’s impact on the world of the organizational practitioner is 
potentially even greater. With the publication and incredibly popular 
success of In Search of Excellence, Peters and Waterman (1982) have 
brought the concepts of Karl Weick out of the academic underground 
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and fully into the world of exceptionally successful corporations. The 
conjunction of intellectual stimulation and academic and popular 
acceptance gives the Weick-Peters/ Waterman combination a high 
degree of significance for contemporary organizational, theory. If 
Weick and his admirers are galloping toward a new jorganizing 
paradigm, then the meanings associated with their destination need 
to be fully examined. | 
A critical reading of Weick immediately raises the issue of 
organizational purpose. Weick subordinates the idea ofj purpose in 
keeping with an interpretivist model of analysis. Peters and Water- 
man adopt Weick in regard to-organizational behavior but are forced 
to retreat to a closed-systems model in order to account for corporate 
leadership and success. This retreat is significant, but it leaves the 
analysis at a superficial level. A proper response to Weick's theorizing 
is to elevate the frame of reference from immediate organizational 
behaviors.to considerations ofthe social purposes of organizing, thus 
establishing a ‘new: paradigmatic dimension of analysis. It is the 
intention of this essay to move in that direction. | 


| 


| 
“ORGANIZE ALONG WITH KARL WEICK” 


If he has accomplished nothing else, Weick has generated a great 
deal of interest. Other reviewers of Weick have called attention to the 
mental stimulation contained in his work. In Weick's home territory 
of the Administrative Science Quarterly, Alan Wicker (1980) points 
out the challenging and theory-generative qualities of the book and 
maintains, “No serious reader can remain unaffected by this book.” 
In the Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, Craig Lundberg (1982) 
notes the breaching of convention, the “Alice in Wonderland” effect, 
the stimulation of unconventional metaphors, and the confounding 
of conventional thinking and theorizing. Even Victor Vroom (1981), 
who might have less reason to be enthusiastic, notes Weick’ s desire to 
inspire creativity in his readers and the “fresh and imaginative ideas” 
that are “likely to generate a strong and dedicated following among 
those who share Weick’s irreverance for tradition; order, and 
orthodoxy, and who enjoy seeing ideas turned upside down and 
played with by a scholar with rare intellectual breadth." 

All of this seems to be precisely as Weick intends. Through his use 
of stories, metaphors, games, aphoristic poems, puzzles, and puns, he 
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stirs the imagination even as he instructs, enlightens, amuses, or 
outrages. Weick states that the book 


has been written to evoke lines of theorizing from the reader, to serve 
as grist for the reader's free associational mill, and to release lines of 
argument that previously may not have been given much attention. To 
theextent that the volume successfully releases productive lines of free 
association then it has accomplished its purposes [1979: 234]. 


Because musical metaphors are important in Weick's work, 
consider the following in the spirit of free association: In the good old 
days of television, great numbers of shy sopranos and bathroom 
baritones had a fine time as they participated musically in synchro- 
nization with Sing Along with Mitch. Perhaps it is in the spirit of Sing 
Along that practitioners and academicians should approach Weick's 
creative perceptions of organizing. However, to stay true to the 
metaphor, it is necessary at some point to stop and listen to the music 
that is created and to assess its melodic line, the meaning of its lyrics, 
the success of its realized harmonies. That is in part what this essay is 
about. 


ORGANIZING AS INTERACTING BEHAVIOR AND PROCESS 


Weick's principal focus is on the processes that result from 
interacting human behavior: “Organizations, despite their apparent 
preoccupation with facts, numbers, objectivity, concreteness, and 
accountability, are in fact saturated with subjectivity, abstraction, 
guesses, making do, invention, and arbitrariness . . . just like the rest 
of us” (p. 5). This is a celebration of human behavior that, in an 
organizational context, creates processes out of which can come “a 
workable level of certainty” (p. 6). In Weick’s view goals, structures, 
plans, and rationality exist primarily as retrospectively determined 
results of human interaction. 

Weick is a social psychologist working within the framework of 
interpretive sociology. The emphasis of this paradigm is “that the 
social world is no more than the subjective construction of individual 
human beings” (Burrell and Morgan, 1979: 260). Thus rationality, or 
“sensemaking,” occurs after action and consists of an “interpretation 
of previous happenings” (Weick, 1979: 13). In effect this view 
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represents a drastic diminution of the significance ofj the formal 
organization. Conceivably, this has optimistic connotations for 
organizational excellence. When the management activity is directed 
at human behavior rather than rational process, a potential escape 
exists from the bleak confrontation of human beings versus their 
organizations. 

In Weick’s conception of organizing, the functionalist view of 
organizations as rational, objective, and purposive is rejected. The 
individual, institutional, and social uses of reason, including bureau- 
cratic structure and procedure, are dismissed, thus avoiding the 
collision between the individual and the organization. The question 
“Why bureaucracy?” Charles Perrow raises and then answers by 
enumerating compelling social and institutional reasons is not 
answered by Weick with countering arguments so muchas it is simply 
ignored (Perrow, 1979: 1-57). The “why” of organizations is not 
addressed, only the “how.” 

To Weick, organizations are composed of behavioral building 
blocks that consist of interaction (double interacts) existing between 
people in dyads and triads. These social activities occur in patterns 
and forms that assume a degree of persistence over time. Patterns of 
relationships between interchangeable people become linked sys- 
tematically into processes, which are described by Weick as con- 
taining “individual behaviors that are interlocked among two or 
more people” (1979: 89). These “sets of interacts are assembled into 
processes, and . . . processes constitute the organization.” Further, 
again in Weick’s words, “It is important to understand that we are 
equating the term organizational structure with the concept of 
interlocked behaviors. The structure that determines how an organi- 
zation acts and how it appears is the same structure thati is established 
by regular patterns of interlocked behaviors” (p. 0). In short, 
organization is “a group of groups" (p. 19). 

Basically, Weick's organizing model is bottom-up rather than 
top-down; however, the organizational model is fragile and suscep- 
tible to interventions and discontinuities that interrupt relationships. 
It is here that Weick develops lessons for managers that stress the 
importance of pattern and form over issues of substance. He stresses 
that organizational control is defeated or accomplished by the 
“pattern of alliances, causal loops, and norms tha: exist between 
people" in the organization (p. 8). The managerial chore is further 
complicated by Weick's notion of loose coupling, which holds that 
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organizational subunits are only weakly connected with each other 
(p. 111). This implies that attempts to tighten organizational linkages 
may not only be frustrated but may also defeat organizational 
adaptability and evolution (p. 112). 

At one level of apprehension, Weick's argument presents a social 
actor concept of organizations that amounts to a strikingly effective 
counterattack against the long-dominant rational actor school of 
organizational analysis. This may be seen as further development of 
the process the earlier phases of which were documented by Max 
Weber: 


Bureaucracy has a "rational" character: rules, means, ends, and 
matter-of-factness dominate its bearing. Everywhere its origin and its 
diffusion have therefore had “revolutionary” results. . . . This is the 
same influence which the advance of rationalism in general has had. 
The march of bureaucracy has destroyed structures of domination 
which had no rational character, in the special sense of the term [1960: 
191]. 


With Weick, the march of behavioral theory tends toward the 
destruction of bureaucratic structures of domination. The funda- 
mental question, of course, is this: Will the result be a new kind of 
domination or will it be a new kind of social relationship that rejects 
domination as the mainspring of organizational life? 

At a second level, Weick could be interpreted as advancing a more 
sophisticated rationality, replacing the dead hand of rationalism with 
carefully studied and psychologically sound techniques of organi- 
zational analysis, understanding, control, and action. This could be a 
version of Herbert Simon’s (1965) administrative man, working with 
bounded rationality to apply administrative techniques to organi- 
zational life. Such techniques could conceivably be available for the 
construction of organizations oriented to human needs and aspira- 
tions. The techniques could also be available and powerfully suitable 
for manipulation of the human beings gathered together in organi- 
zations. The most careful reading of Weick in this regard does not 
reveal his intentions. He ignores the limitations of human nature and 
the consequences of those limitations in cooperative enterprise. He 
has little to say about power, authority, and control and nothing to 
say about domination or manipulation. Weick’s essential view of 
human behavior seems almost naively positive. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF PROCESS AND PURPOSE | 


| 

At some level of concern, organizational analysis requires some 
kind of linkage between process and purpose. This poses a difficulty 
for Weick. He cannot effectively debate the uses of organizations, for 
good or for ill, because he relegates organizational purpose toa 
midprocess eventuality that emerges largely retrospectively and that 
has a relatively minor impact on organizational life. In this he rejects 
the classic definition of organizations as purposive instruments for 
the attainment of goals. Consider Weber’s definition, which echoes 
predominantly in organizational literature: “An ‘organization’ is a 
system of continuous activity pursuing a goal of a specified kind. A 
‘corporate organization’ is an aggregative social relationship char- 
acterized by an administrative staff whose activity, is oriented 
exclusively and continuously to achieving the goals of the organi- 
zation” (1966: 115). Weick’s behavioral-interaction view of organi- 
zations is a vigorously argued corrective to the Weberian conception 
(Weick, 1979: 18). Weick and Weber would agree that organizations 
are social relationships. Their disagreement revolves around purpose. 
To Weber and his followers, organizational purpose is prospective to 
action.' For Weick and his admirers, purpose is retrospective. 

To Weick, organizational ends are subordinate to means. The 
journey is more important than the destination. [The acts of 
organizing are followed by the reasons for organizing. Crganizational 
behavior is not goal-determined so much as it is goal-interpreted. In 
all of this Weick's version of organizing is running; backward in 
comparison to conventional academic theory and to the normal 
perceptions of organizational practitioners (see Perraw, 1979: 135- 
136). This is more than a fresh approach; it is a challenging and 
disturbing one. Weick characterizes the backward-running organi- 
zation as one in which “organizations formulate strategy after they 
implement it, not before" (1979: 188). Organizations are a “collection 
of choices looking for problems" (p. 21). 

Weick's approach to purpose is illustrated by his conception of 
organizational rationality and planning. His view of rationality is 
essentially subjective. Thus rationality is "in the eye of the beholder" 
and is at best the bounded rationality of Herbert Simon (pp. 20-21). 
Seeing is not believing, but rather the other way arourid. In addition, 
"facts do not speak for themselves" (pp. 25, 135). Weick's critique of 
planning is primarily that it has been "overrated as a crucial 
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component for accomplishment of effective actions." The organi- 
zational uses of plans are most significant as "symbols, advertise- 
ments, games, and excuses for interaction" (p. 10). Managerial 
attempts to plan rationally could “handicap rather than help” an 
organization cope with complexity because rationality may produce 
a plan "that artificially simplifies the complexity involved and 
unnecessarily admonishes people to work toward goal consensus and 
consensus on values" (p. 103). Accordingto Weick, rational planning 
could thus interfere with the organizational capacity to adapt and 
evolve. 

In his perception of the peripheral nature of organizational 
purpose, Weick relegates plans, goals, meanings, facts, and rational- 
ity to a subordinate status to interactive behavior. The trappings of 
organizational rationality are viewed as results, not as causes. 
Organizational purpose is relegated to insignificance, virtual irrele- 
vance, and even dysfunctionalism for organizational life. In this 
concept purposiveness and rationality are more than bounded. They 
are enslaved—merely reactive to and products of behavioral action. 

This leads to consideration of Weick's action orientation. In 
organizing that runs backward, “actions precede thought” as “the 
effect precedes the cause, the response precedes the stimulus, the 
output precedes the input” (pp. 194, 195). This leads to a preference 
for action—any action, even chaotic action—because actions “pro- 
vide tangible items that can be attended to” (p. 245). Although the 
doctrine of action preceding thought may do wonders for organi- 
zational adaptability and innovativeness, the implications of such an 
approach to organizational life make a totally unwarranted presump- 
tion that the action will move in a socially acceptable direction and be 
innocent of manipulation. 

Action preceding thought is starkly reminiscent of collective 
behaviors in which irrational activism becomes the tool of strong- 
willed leaders. The end point of this kind of collective behavior 
approaches fascism as a doctrine of action. Karl Mannheim (1949) 
characterizes fascism with these words: 


At the very heart of its theory and its practice lies the apotheosis of 
direct action, the belief in the decisive deed, and in the significance 
attributed to the initiative of a leading elite. The essence of politics is to 
recognize and to grapple with the demands of the hour. Not 
programmes are important, but unconditional subordination to a 
leader [p. 119]. 
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A doctrine of the “irrationalism of the deed” has perhaps a greater 
potential for manipulation and domination of human beings than 
anything achieved in rationalistic models. ! 

It is doubtful that the specter of fascism has appeared to Weick. He 
seems considerably more frivolous in his approach to organizing. His 
intentions are not clear beyond stirring interest. In later work there is 
some indication that Weick is moving toward a greater functionalism, 
a more substantive approach (Daft and Weick, 1984). Nonetheless, 
Weick’s last word in the 1979 edition of The Social Psychology of 
Organizing is so expressive of his point of view that it seems to 
represent a final judgment on the unimportance of organizational 
purpose: “Organizations keep people busy, occasionally entertain 
them, give them a variety of experiences, keep them off the streets, 
provide pretexts for story-telling, and allow socializing. They haven’t 
anything else to give" (1979: 264). Is he serious? If so, it seems that he 
has for organizing, like Machiavelli for politics, made us modern; 
butinthe process Weick has robbed organizations of their reason for 
existence. 





+ 
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ON METAPHORS, MUSIC, AND 
WEICK’S SUBORDINATION OF PURPOSE | 


Weick’s imaginative treatment of metaphors is central to The 
Social Psychology of Organizing, and it is here that the problem of 
purpose in his work is most clearly revealed. As he states! “the book is 
more concerned with metaphors and images than it is with findings” 
(p. 234). In his creative way Weick utilizes a set of metaphors that he 
regards as appropriate and highly meaningful for the organizing 
process. He specifically critiques the military metaphor, which he 
characterizes as dominating the business world (pp. 49-51). Instead, 
he offers metaphors of natural selection, a Swiss jarmy knife, 
anarchies, seesaws, space stations, savage tribes, garbage cans, 
marketplaces, the environment of puns, breeders and idice players, 
and a display of statues. Also there are metaphors of musical groups 
that are used prominently to illustrate organizing phenomena. For 
example, “The orchestra is in the minds of the musicians” (p. 141). 

It is certainly plausible that a metaphoric inadequacy inhibits the 
development and understanding of organizational theory. Accord- 
ingly, Weick performs a useful service in imaginatively expanding the 
frame of reference of the organizing process. However, when he uses 
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the orchestral metaphor, he opens up a line of reasoning that leads 
inevitably to a contrasting view of organization that is more complete 
than his own conception. In other words, when Weick uses an 
orchestra as a unit of research or as a metaphor of the organizing 
process, he exposes his own theoretical neglect of the fundamental 
organizing principles of purpose and will. 

When assembled in an organization called an orchestra, musicians 
certainly may, as Weick says, *enact an environment" (p. 142); but 
they do so in the expression of the intention of a composer and, even 
more important, in the instrumental enactment of the extraordinarily 
detailed and documented theory of music. The improvisation of a 
jazz ensemble might escape the strictures of a composer, but it would 
still be tightly bound by the theory and practice of the musical art. 
Musical theory is a well-established body of doctrine that includes the 
following accepted and understood components: acoustics and the 
properties of sound; rhythm; meter; pitch; solfege; intervals and 
scales; keys and modes; chord structures; symbolization; tempo, 
style, and dynamics; tonality; modulation; melody; cadences; harmoni- 
zation; chromaticism; transposition; vocal and instrumental tech- 
nique; counterpoint; orchestration and form; composition; and 
reading and analysis of scores (Jones, 1974). 

Music is both an art and a science. Organizing is only tenuously a 
part of either. Given the complex and contradictory state of 
organizational theories, assumptions, paradigms, and techniques, 
the orchestra becomes a useful metaphor only under very limited 
conditions. On rare occasions when we are able to speak of 
“orchestrating” a given situation, we act not like Weick's example of 
Buddy Rich but more like Toscanini, working with unswerving will 
from a clear score, knowing our trade, understanding our resources, 
driving with conscious purpose toward a creative outcome. 

In the world of music, the conductor says, “the truth is in the score” 
(WETA, 1983). In normal organizational life the only thing even 
remotely comparable to the “truth” of a musical score is the 
articulated purpose of the organization. To the extent that Weick 
subordinates organizational purpose, he misses the salient aspect of 
organizing. Therefore, his use of an orchestra as metaphor is 
implicitly contradictory to his own basic thesis. The interaction of an 
orchestra's members with each other is essential to successful 
performance; but without the composer, the score, the conductor, the 
indoctrination in the theory of music, and the inhering and realized 
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skills of technical production, the result would inevitably be just 
noise. 

In order to be complete and relevant to reality, theories of 
organizing must account for both behavior and purpose. The ideas of 
Chester Barnard and James D. Thompson are cases in poin nt. Barnard 
wrote from the authoritative position of intimate organizational 
knowledge and experience. In an unpublished draft of a preface to his 
principal work, The Functions of the Executive, Barnard wrote, “It 
seemed to me that the word ‘organization’. . . might mean less or 
something different to those who had little experience in the 
management and development of organization than to me” (Wolf, 
1974: 21). The Functions of the Executive was directed essentially at 
what Barnard meant by the term “organization.” Although he wrote 
compellingly about the informal organization and the] realities of 
behavioral interaction, the other part of what Barnard (1938) meant 
is clearly revealed by the following definitional statemerits: 








(1) Formal organization consists of conscious, deliberate, purposeful 
cooperation (p. 4). | 

(2) *A formal system of cooperation requires an objective, à purpose, an 
aim" (p. 42). 
(3) Organization is “a system of consciously coordinated. activities or 
forces of two or more persons" (p. 73). 

(4) The elements of organization include communication, willingness to 
serve, and common purpose. (p. 82). 
(5) The executive functions include the maintenance of organization 
communication, the securing of essential services from individuals, 
and the formulation of purpose and objectives. "This combination 
involves two opposite incitements to action. First, | the concrete 
interaction and mutual adjustment of the executive functions are 
partly to be determined by the factors of the envircnment of the 
organization. . .. Second, the combination equally depends upon the 
maintenance of the vitality of action—the will to effart. This is the 
moral aspect, the element of morale, the ultimate reason for 
cooperation" (pp. 233-234). | 
Turning from Barnard to another seminal theorist of ar: organizations, 
James Thompson, a similar concern is found for both tHe formal and 
informal aspects of organizations. Thompson also recognizes the 
importance of the behavior and relationships of the people in the 
organization to the “fitness for the future” of the organization (1967: 
97-98). But the first part of Thompson’s extraordinarily influential 
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Organizations in Action is devoted to the actions of organizations 
under norms of rationality. For Thompson a central factor of 
organizations is clearly intended rationality and purpose. Thus the 
salient factors of central importance to both Barnard and Thompson 
are simply missing in Weick. The three authors deal creatively with 
the social psychology of informal organizations; but of the three, only 
Barnard and Thompson address human will and organizational 
purpose in a constructive way. Barnard and Thompson, but not 
Weick, would be comfortable with Shostakovich’s dictum: “There 
should be no meaningless music” (Sollertinsky, 1980: 96). 

Returning to metaphors in general, Weick assuredly provides 
thought-provoking images for organizational life; but meaningful 
metaphors can still be drawn from the military experience (particu- 
larly strategy and tactics). Useful metaphors are also available from 
biblical theology, epic poetry, mythology, team sports, contract 
bridge, Greek tragedy, and Shakespearean drama. The proper 
metaphors for organizing are those that illuminate the multiple facets 
of people working cooperatively and struggling contentiously, under 
various normative assumptions, in small and large groups, under 
conditions of relative uncertainty, utilizing various skills and tech- 
niques, with degrees of coordination, toward purposeful ends. In 
their conception of organization, both Barnard and Thompson 
capture the essence of formal structure and informal group behavior. 
In his concentration on the latter, Weick fails to give sufficient 
recognition to the former. 

Organizing is nota random or haphazard or frivolous activity. To 
be sure, organizations do have random, haphazard, and frivolous 
characteristics in their internal workings, their dysfunctions, and 
their social psychology. For this aspect of organizatiónal analysis, 
Weick is stimulating and challenging; but as he denies the importance 
of purpose, he neglects the most important dimension of organi- 
zational life. Weick's orchestra plays but fails to make meaningful 
music. 


SEARCHING FOR EXCELLENCE 
AND DISCOVERING PURPOSE 


The point of the argument so far is that "organizing along with 
Weick" fails to provide an adequate methodology for dealing with 
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organizational purpose. By dismissing objectivity adlenn 
organizational purpose, he leaves his actors busily working aboard 
a ship headed straight for Sartre’s “reef of solipsism” (Burrell and 
Morgan, 1979: 239). However, new possibilities open up when the 
Weick connection to In Search of Excellence is considered. Here is a 
work dedicated to the specific purposes of organizational vitality, 
creativity, and profitability. Perhaps in the last analysis, Weick’s 
subjectivity makes money. Perhaps the result of the application of 
Weick to corporate life is committed, happy, productivė people and 
dedication to customers, orientation to service, and market pene- 
tration. 
If Weick works the way Peters and Waterman seem to make him 
work, his formula could be the long-sought philosophers’ stone for 
the realization of the American dream of individual 'and organi- 
zational success in a market economy. Despite Weick’s subjugation 
of the significance of actually getting to Ithaca or of actually 
attaining the Golden Fleece, the effect of his work conceivably could 
lead to the ameliorization of the ancient conflict of organization 
versus individual. That is the optimistic possibility. THe pessimistic 
possibility is that Weick, like behavioral theorists; before him, 
provides a textbook on how to manage human behavior for 
organizational ends as defined by charismatic leaders, thus raising 
rational utilization of organizational resources to ajnew level of 
domination. ! 
| 


I 


THE WEICK CONNECTION TO 
IN SEARCH OF EXCELLENCE 


In their hugely successful book, Peters and Waterman deliberately 
set out to discover those things that some prominent American 
corporations are doing right in order to maintain organizational 
success. They find that those things that seem most fundamental to 
success are illustrative of Weick's approach to organizing. The direct 
connection of In Search of Excellence to Karl WeicE begins in the 
book's acknowledgments, where Peters and Waterman express their 
intellectual debt to Weick and two others who “have been rich 
personal sources of inspiration" (Peters and Waterman, 1982: x). 
Througout the text there are specific references to and quotes from 
Weick's concepts and also, it should be mentioned, from the related 
thinking of James March: *On the theory side, [our] exemplars were 
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Karl Weick of Cornell and James March of Stanford, who attacked 
the rational model with a vengeance" (p. 6). 

The attack on the rational model is fundamental to the theoretical 
approach of Peters and Waterman. They adopt a simplified version 
of Richard Scott's descriptive scheme of theoretical models of 
organizational analysis (1982: 91). In the scheme Scott identifies four 
types of models with the leading theorists of the models and the time 
periods in which they emerged, as shown in Table 1 (p. 22). 

Peters and Waterman devote several pages to an intelligent 
discussion of these theories. Their conclusion is that the open- 
systems/social actor model (Type 4) offers the most meaningful 
theoretical basis for the effective management of ambiguity and 
paradox in today’s organizations (Peters and Waterman, 1982: 89- 
103). In their view the intangibles of managing IBM and other 
successful modern corporations are “much more consistent with 
Weick and March" than they are with the older, rationalistic, 
mechanistic, functionalist theories (p. 8). To Peters and Waterman, 
the enemies of organizational effectiveness are hierarchy, rule-bound 
bureaucracy, brain games, narrow and numerative rationalism, 
formality, inflexibility, mechanical instead of organic structure, and 
overemphasis on strategy and techniques. In their attack on rational- 
ism, they make the assumption, common to most organizational 
analysts, of the inertness of bureaucratic man. This assumption is 


TABLE 1 
Dominant Theoretical Models and Representative 
Theories for Four Time Periods 








Closed-Systems Models Open-Systems Models 
1900-1930 1930-1960 1960-1970 1970-- 
Rational Models Social Models Rational Models Social Models 
Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 4 
Taylor (1911) Barnard (1938) Udy (1959) Hickson and 
others (1971) 
Weber (1925) Roethlisberger and Woodward (1965) 
Dickson (1939) March and Olsen 
(1976) 
Fayol (1916) Mayo (1945) Thompson (1967) 
Gulick and Selznick (1949) Perrow (1967) Weick (1976) 


Urwick (1937) 
McGregor (1960) Blau and 
Schoenherr (1971) 
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founded in too many years of reading and reacting to Weber and too 
few attempts to note the continuing vitality of human behavior i in all 
kinds of organizational life (e.g., see Dalton, 1959; Kohn, 1971). 
For Peters and Waterman, the solutions to modern organizational 
problems lie in internal organizational competitiveness, releasing 
human motivation, positive reinforcement, trust, informality, sharing 
of information, a bias for action, loose coupling oi networks, 
simplicity, limited objectives, suboptimization, retrospective sense- 
making, small group emphasis, fragmentation of responsibilities, 
decentralization, internal entrepreneurship, a love of product and 
customer, and dedication to service. Much of this clearly flows 
directly out of Karl Weick's work. Peters and Waterman add a 
management spin to the concepts. The result is the conviction that 
*the intractable, irrational, intuitive, informal organization can be 
managed” (Peters and Waterman, 1982: 11). The lesson i is that the 
excellent companies “simply allow for—and take advantage of—the 
emotional, more primitive side (good and bad) of human nature" 


(p. 60). 


ORGANIZING FOR PERFORMANCE AND PROFITS 


$ 


The point of organizational excellence is fairly clear. The criteria 
that Peters and Waterman employ in selecting their “excellent” 
companies are, first, sustained financial performance and, second, 
innovativeness (pp. 22-23). The secret of profitability appears to be 
the effective management of behavior and the informal organization. 
Anthony Athos is quoted approvingly that “good managers make 
meanings for people, as well as money (p. 29). In this way Peters and 
Waterman seem to bring Weick’s ideas around to|the point of 
achieving corporate success, In their formula the key to profits is 
productivity through people. The ingredients of success involve how 
people are treated in the organization: “Treat them—not capital 
spending and automation—as the primary source of productivity 
gains” (p. 238). Thus people are to be treated as adults, partners, 
associates, individuals, crew members, cast members, end hosts—not 
as employees or workers (p. 240). Treatment of people i is thus tightly 
bound to corporate financial performance. 

In their “excellent” companies, Peters and Waterman find that an 
important consideration in the treatment of people is the sharing of 
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information about corporate performance, objectives, and, most 
important, values and beliefs (p. 267). In this way the the partnership 
is forged between the organization and its people (p. 267). This aspect 
of organizing for excellence raises important issues. Information 
about performance is straightforward enough. Information about 
objectives, however, implies the active and prospective use of those 
objectives to influence behavior. The promulgation of organizational 
values and beliefs as a means of inspiring people at all levels begins to 
attach great significance to something other than behavioral inter- 
action (p. 284). Finally, the point is reached, in reference to 
organizational values and beliefs, that senior managers “must speak 
with one voice" and a homogeneity of staff is demanded (p. 290). At 
this point Weick is abandoned and another paradigmatic world is 
entered. 


THE NEED FOR LEADERSHIP AND PURPOSE 


To their own surprise, Peters and Waterman find their “excellent” 
companies to be manifestations of the dominant personality of “a 
strong leader (or two) who seemed to have had a lot to do with 
making the company excellent in the first place." Further, "the 
excellent companies seem to have developed cultures that have 
incorporated the values and practices of the great leaders and thus 
those shared values can be seen to survive for decades" (p. 26). Asa 
result of the linking of crucial organizational values to the personality 
of a leader, the people of the organization inevitably become 
“conformist in their central beliefs" (p. 16). Confronted with their 
own observations and findings, Peters and Waterman are forced to 
move back to a closed-systems paradigm in order to account for the 
dominant characteristics of leadership and organizational purpose 
they discovered. These are concepts that barely exist in Weick's 
organizing model. 

Rather than trying to extrapolate leadership and purpose out of 
Weick's model, Peters and Waterman turn back to Chester Barnard, 
James McGregor Burns, and, perhaps most important, Philip 
Selznick. These authors share the notion of the activist executive who 
moves the organization. Peters and Waterman use them as follows: 
Barnard points to leadership as the harnessing of social forces in the 
organization and the shaping and guiding of values (p. 6); Burns 
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provides the concept of transactional leadership "that creates institu- 
tional purpose" (p. 82); and Selznick contributes the powerfulidea of 
institutionalizing as being the act of infusing with values, and a 
description of the institutional leader as “primarily an expert in the 
promotion and protection of values" (p. 85). i 

Out of all of this emerges a picture of a kind of “moral”? leadership 
that is necessary for organizational success. The purpose of this 
leadership is to establish “superordinate goals” that amount to “a 
well-defined set of guiding beliefs” that are expressed i in qualitative 
rather than quantitative terms (pp. 280, 281, 284). In the companies 
analyzed by Peters and Waterman, superordinate goal conformity is 
demanded: “Around the critical business values, lots of yea-saying 
and reinforcement really do seem to be essential” (p. 291). Thus an 
enforced normative vision of organizational purpose seems essential 
to corporate success. When Peters and Waterman discuss the 
“Simultaneous Loose-Tight Properties” of successful corporations, 
they derive the “loose” from the Weick model but the “tight” comes 
from closed-systems theory (p. 320). 





IMPLICATIONS OF “MORAL” LEADERSHIP 


For Peters and Waterman a fleeting doubt appears on the horizon 
in reference to values: “We should pause briefly here, as we exalt 
values, to ask what values?” (p. 85). For an answer, we are given the 
following: “to be true to our own aesthetic” at Tiffany's; "beauty in a 
hamburger bun” at McDonald’s; “respect for the indiviudal” at IBM; 
belief in “the productive people” at Dana; “forty-eight-hour parts 
service anywhere in the world” at Caterpillar. “Such values” say 
Peters and Waterman “are transforming for the companies that live 
them” (p. 86). The belief systems of these corporations are built 
around these kinds of values. For the people in these organizations, it 
becomes a matter of “you either buy into their norms or get out” (p. 
77). | 

Given the power of this kind of normative institutionalizing, 
another brief doubt occurs to Peters and Waterman:|"For us, the 
more worrisome part of a strong culture is the ever present possibility 
of abuse" (p. 78). The reference is to the tendency of people to yield to 
authority, which they document with the disturbing results of Stanley 
Milgram's experiments (pp. 78-79). It is entirely possible that the 
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"excellent" corporations of Peters and Waterman are in fact more 
authoritarian than are conventional hierarchical bureaucracies. One 
ofthe more fascinatinginsights contained in Michael Crozier's (1964) 
study of French bureaucracy is the utility of standing rules and 
procedures for the protection of people from arbitrary authority 
pp. 54-55). Crozier’s findings are related to the irony that “work to 
rule” is a device of labor organization reaction to perceived mana- 
gerial abuse. For Peters and Waterman the solution to the authority 
problem is found in the working of the market: “The lessons [of 
authority abuse] are applicable to the cultures of the excellent 
companies, but the apparent saving grace of the latter is that they are 
not inwardly focused. The world of the excellent company is 
especially open to customers” (p. 79). 

Taken together, the leadership and authority problems pose 
fundamental questions that are not entertained at any point by 
Weick: Organizing for what? Excellence for what? Peters and 
Waterman answer the first question directly: “For the large corpo- 
rations . . . the anwer to that question was almost always to build 
some sort of major new corporate capability" (p. 8). Their answer to 
the second question seems to be profitability, innovation, and some 
sense of satisfaction for the people in the organization. Peters and 
Waterman document the success of organizational approaches that 
deemphasize bureaucracy and emphasize constructive human be- 
havior in the organizational setting. In this they reflect Weick's 
thinking, but the necessity of corporate success requires that they turn 
away from Weick and seek concepts of corporate values and beliefs. 
In all of this, they still do not elevate organizational values to a 
socially significant plane beyond the corporate unit of analysis. 


THE MORAL PROBLEM OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL PURPOSE 


In the American culture, it is extremely difficult to discuss social 
purpose in reference to the private business sector. Business is 
essentially a macro case of dominant American individualism. The 
corporate entity, an artificial person, is afforded in the public 
consciousness all the rights and privileges that the American 
individual citizen has to pursue an individual destiny of success. 
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Private sector organizational goals are directed at internal con- 
siderations, not at some greater good. For the individual in the 
organization, a notion seems to be prevalent “that our personal 
values, our moral ideals and ethical standards occupy|a separate 
realm from our working lives” (Coles, 1985: B1). This is not the case 
in the public sector. | 


i 





THE CASE OF THE PUBLIC SECTOR 


In the public sector organizations exist by definition to carry out 
politically determined purposes. The charge to perform that is laid on 
public organizations and their employees carries with it the sanctions 
of the political process and the normative burden of the public 
interest. In the public sector, therefore, there has to be a level of 
purpose that goes beyond Karl Weick's interactive processes and 
beyond the purposive ethics of hamburgers or the morality of 
Disneyland that are noted in Peters and Waterman. As York Wilbern 
(1984) points out, “what public officials and employees do has a 
central and inescapable normative component, involving values, 
morality, and ethics" (p. 102). 

Accordingly, it may be useful to look at the special càse of public 
administration to see if organizing and administering iri an environ- 
ment with inescapable normative imperatives can provide source 
material for the resolution of the problem of purpose in organizations 
throughout the society. Even here, however, difficulties are.presented 
by the continuing debates between politics and administration, fact 
and value, deciding and doing, planning and acting in the public 
sector. The field of public administration is an arena lof perpetual 
contradiction between political and organizational theory that may 
never be resolved until it is seen in a new dimension off analysis. 





LINKING VALUES AND LEADERSHIP 


In the public sector an organization is normally considered to be 
aninstrumentality of purpose and intent, possessed of legal authority 
and institutional means for the accomplishment of stated ends. In 
regard to public organizations, the familiar question arises: To what 
ends and to whose purposes are its activities directed? Unfortunately, 
organizational theorists are not helpful in this regard. As we have 
seen, Weick would certainly have little to offer. Even the closed- 
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systems/rational actor model is of minimal use. For example, in 
specific reference to political power and the national state, Weber is 
reported to have been "careful to reject any definition of the modern 
state and its legal order that centers on either the purpose of the 
political community or some specific value judgments that inspire 
belief in its legitimacy" (Weber, 1966: 20). 

The history of American political and public administration 
theory shows a resolute fixation on the conception of the state as an 
organization designed for and devoted to the expression of the public 
interest through mechanisms of democratic politics and hierarchical 
structure. Most students of government generally assume that the 
values that drive the activities of American public administration are 
determined by the democratic political process. This process is really 
little more than a midrange decision mechanism that roughly defines, 
implements, and enforces those values (policies) that emerge from 
political interaction. Thus a glaring problem of conventional Ameri- 
can public administration is a fixed shortness of view that is unable to 
elevate its focus beyond the organizational level to a theory of the 
state and an articulation of overarching political and administrative 
values. 

We have noted the concern of Peters and Waterman with 
organizational values and how they call on Barnard, Simon, and 
Selznick to provide theoretical support for the structure and 
effectiveness of corporate beliefs and purposes. These same theorists 
have spoken to the public sector, but they have not shed much light. 
When Chester Barnard applies his comprehensive organizational 
insights to the problems of democratic governance, he demonstrates 
an understanding of the democratic decision process; but Barnard's 
statement of ultimate ends of governmental organization activity 
consists only of astatement that "experience shows that a final test of 
any system of governance is the survival of the organization in which 
it is used" (Barnard, 1956: 27). Following Barnard, Herbert Simon 
consciously and persistently remains at the midrange of the decision 
process: “Democratic institutions find their principal justification as 
a procedure for the validation of value judgments” (Simon, 1965: 56). 
Simon goes on to hold administrative agencies “responsive to 
community values,” but he provides no hint of the origin or nature of 
those values. 

Even Philip Selznick, whose organizational leadership theory is 
deeply concerned with the inculcation and protection of critical 
values, never specifies what or whose values are to be inculcated and 
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protected. Clearly Selznick's powerful techniques of institutional 
leadership could easily be utilized by political leaders to advance 
organizational effectiveness toward antidemocratic objectives. Such 
a possibility apparently does not present itself to Selznick, whose 
assumption of democratic values may be deduced only fram Clarence 


- B. Randall’s foreword to the book that contrasts "organization 


through leadership” to “authoritarian control” (Selznick, 1957: viii). 

It appears that our piens influential organizationl theories either 
subordinate the issue of purpose or confine the issue to the 
instrumental implementation of values that are either arbitrarily 
determined or provided from the immediate environment of the 
system. In a public administration context this leads to three 
unsatisfactory alternatives: either (1) accepting a totally process- 
dominated theory of the democratic state (means without ends); (2) 
accepting a bargaining theory of the governmental process in which 
guidance is missing and governance is franchised out (irrelevance of 
ends and means); or (3) accepting a completely instrumental theory of 
administration (ends justifying means), The first two ‘alternatives, 
which might be acceptable to Weick, lead to serious questions of the 
effectiveness and legitimacy of governing institutions; the third 
alternative deprives public administration of the characi jeristics ofan 
institution of democratic govenrment. 


| 
ORGANIZING AND ADMINISTERING | 
AS FORMS OF MORAL ENDEAVOR 


The dilemma of public administration is illustrative of the problem 
of administering and organizing in general. Looking squarely at the 
problem of organizational purpose leads to an inescapable awareness 
that organizing and administering are more than the products of 

interactive behavioral processes and more than instrumentalities of 
narrow organizational objectives. In virtually his last words, Storing 
(1980) undertakes a defense of “the proposition that moral stature is 
vital to administration or statesmanship of any consequence” 

(p. 112). Har (1984: 116) refers to public administration as a form of 
moral endeavor. Ouchi and Jaeger (1978: 113) see all work organi- 
zations as “a possible source of moral integration” injthe American 
society. These observations elevate the frame of reference from 
human behavior in dyads and triads, above midrange decision 
processes, beyond the values and beliefs of a leadership cadre, finally 
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reaching the level of overarching societal values to guide and inform 
administrative action in a democratic society. 

Inthis view organizing and administering are seen as a multipie set 
of activities existing within a hierarchy of social, technical, and moral 
purposes. Administration as a field of applied ethics assumes 
extraordinary importance in a society in which the other primary 
institutions of social cohesion—family, church, local community— 
are in decline (see Bellah, 1985). America is an individualistic society, 
but it is also increasingly an organizational society (Presthus, 1962). 
In this context organizations virtually become the American moral 
community (Stewart, 1982: 89). The problem, as Ouchi and Jaeger 
say, “is to discover a means through which the work organization can 
serve both as a social glue and as a democratic institution" (1978: 
114). The problem cannot be resolved by organizers and admin- 
istrators who subordinate moral purpose either to behavioral 
processes or to technical rationalism. 

The problem can be approached through consideration of the 
moral dimension of organizing and administering. In Richard Scott's 
(1978) matrix of theoretical models of organizational investigation, 
none of the four types accounts for a satisfactory normative reference 
point. What is needed is a third dimension of moral purpose that can 
serve to link organizing activity to overarching societal values. Thus a 
moral model (Type 5) can be created as an overlay on all four of 
Scott’s models. The distinguishing characteristic of the Type 5 model 
is a commitment to democratic ideals in the world of administration 
(see Redford, 1969: 44). 

Development of a moral model requires recognition that the 
principal problem of organizational life is not rationalism or 
behavioralism; it is domination, whether bureaucratic, political or 
psychological (Bernstein, 1983: 215). The moral force opposed to 
domination is the principle of multilateral dialogue and discourse. It 
is the embodiment of Rousseau’s great injunction against intolerance 
(1983: 102). It is what William Scott is driving at when he proposes 
“philosophical forums for moral discourse in professional manage- 
ment associations and in schools of business and public admin- 
istration” (Scott, 1985: 149). 

The development of a moral model of administrative activity 
requires definition of the appropriate values, analysis of their 
meanings in organizational terms, and the creation of implementing 
behaviors, roles, and methodologies to nurture the values and give 
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them effective force in the organization and administration of 
collective efforts. In short, we need to add moral man to the cast of 
organizational characters that already include Weick's behavioral 
man, Simon’s administrative man, Weber’s bureaucratic man, 
Smith’s economic man, and Aristotle’s political man. This charts a 
path toward a possible resolution of the rational/ social and objective / 
relative dichotomies that have marked contemporary, social and 
organizational analysis. It may even be possible to put Weick’s 
theorizing to constructive use by postulating an open-systems/ social 
actor model of organizing and then finding ways to infuse it with 
moral purpose and to find meaning. 

Interestingly enough, that very postulate was developed over fifty 
years ago by Mary Parker Follett. In her sophisticated and powerful 
analysis of organizational behavior, Follett anticipated Weick in 
virtually everything she touched upon. Her focus was effective 
human participation in systems of collective action. Her orientation 
was to process rather than structure. Her first fundamental concept 
or universal fact is “circular or reciprocal response, although she also 
called it interweaving, intermingling, functional elation, activity- 
between and similar names" (Fox and Urwick, 1973: xxii). 

Follett went beyond Weick in placing behavioral concepts and 
analysis within the larger normative framework of her second 
fundamental concept, "the universal goal of integration" (Fox and 
Urwick, 1973: xxv). Follett concentrated on private sector business 
organizations and held them to the "idea of business as a public 
service" (1973: 93). Furthermore, she identified "the chief function, 
the real service, of business: to give an opportunity for individual 
development through the better organization of human zelationships" 
(1973: 111-112). 

Follett presented the role of the leader in this way: | 


The leader releases energy, unites energies, and all with the object not 
only of carrying out a purpose, but of creating further and larger 
purposes. And Ido not mean here by larger purposes mergers or more 
branches; I speak of larger in the qualitative rather than the 
quantitative sense. I mean purposes which will include more of those 
fundamental values for which most of us agree we are ireally living 
[1973: 233]. 


Finally, Follett looked to "leaders of the highest type" who "do not 
conceive their task merely as that of fulfilling purpose, but as also that 
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of finding ever larger purposes to fulfill, more fundamental values to l 


be reached” (1973: 253). 

Follett’s brilliant conception begins with interactive process, then 
goes on to transcend human behavior and materialistic success, 
reaching ultimately to the moral dimension of organization. In 
contrast, Karl Weick beings with interactive process and ends there. 
The spirit of Follett’s vision leads to a consideration of true 
organizational excellence, not just as an interrelating of human 
behavior and corporate profitability but as a reaching for the classical 
concepts of excellence as arete and virtus (see Rohr, 1978: 3). This 
kind of excellence provides the ultimate answer to the question, “why 
organize?” The completeness of any organizational model requires 
inclusion of the moral dimension. Organizing is a moral endeavor 
that requires the integration of purpose and behavior. 


NOTES 


I. The quotation from Weber about organizational goals and purposes tends to 
place him squarely in the “purpose prospective to action” camp; however, Weber is 
never squarely in any single camp. We must consider Weber’s importance in the 
development of the verstehen school of social analysis, an approach that is clearly a 
forerunner of interpretivist sociology (Burrell and Morgan, 1979: 82-83). Some of my 
colleagues have pointed out that without Weber, Weick’s intellectual foundation 
would not exist. 

2. Lam indebted to John Rohr for inspiring this comparison. Rohr's complete text 
on this point is worth quoting: “When Machiavelli told us to look at the way things are 
and not as they ought to be, he made us modern men; but in so doing he bequeathed us 
a sorry legacy of trained incapacity for sound moral debate” (Rhor, 1978: 3). 

3. Again, Weber’s position in all aspects of analysis is not as definitive as Secher 
suggests for his political orientation. Dunn points out that Weber disavowed a 
“relativism” of values in his work, “The Meaning of Ethical Neutrality.” According to 
Dunn, Weber “set forth scientific procedures intended to contribute to the under- 
standing of value questions” (1981: 20). 
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In Hegel's political theory many important and difficult functions were assigned to 
government. Because of its recruitment on merit and complex structures it is the 
bureaucracy outlined in Hegel's theory that must assume the functions of government. 
Hegel's account of bureaucracy corresponds to seven of Weber's ten criteria. Where 
they differ is in Hegel's insistence that the bureaucracy has a moral mission that defines 
its functional one. Commitment to that moral mission, according to Hegel, can-be 
attained only through the continual development of ethical character as recommended. 
by Aristotle and Kant. To meet Hegel's standard of bureaucracy, a government must 
be organized in a certain way to be functionally effective and effi cient, but it must also 
be profoundly committed to the common good. 
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My case is twofold. First, I argue that Hegel had a concept of 
bureaucracy, though he did not use that word. Weber was neither the 
first nor the only great theorist to ponder bureaucracy. To make this 
point many mundane but all too often neglected details of Hegel’s 
account of political institutions will be reviewed. Second, I will argue 
that Hegel’s theory of bureaucracy has a normative dimension. The 


connection of the normative to the functional role of bureaucracy in ` 


Hegel’s political theory clarifies something of the ethical character of 
bureaucracy. 
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| 
Although Hegel’s theory of the state has long been subjected to 
examination, theorists have devoted but little attention to his account 
of what he called the “administrative sciences” (296).!| Nor have 
students of public administration turned to Hegel. A few writers have 
noted that Hegel discussed bureaucracy (Stace, 1955: 434; Buchanan, 
1982: 182). Others have assimilated his account of bureaucracy to 
stereotypes of Prussianism or Nazism (Laski, 1935: 65166; Mises, 
1944: 78). Marcuse is one of the few to state the importance of the 
bureaucracy in Hegel’s theory (1941: 176), whereas Avineri (1972: 
159-160) has described it perceptively. Only Kelly (1978) has givenita 
prominent place in an interpretation of Hegel’s political theory. 
Nearly all these writers have used the word bureaucracy. to refer to 
Hegel, as did Marx in his notes on Hegel’s The Philosophy of Right 

(1970). | 
Considering how little note theorists and administrators have 
taken of Hegel’s discussion of bureaucracy, it is necessary first to 
establish that he had a coherent view of bureaucracy. To establish 
that fact I will defend two theses. The first is that Hegel’s theory of the 
state assumes what I call a “positive government.” The functions of 
government in Hegel’s political theory are wide-ranging and de- 
manding. The second thesis is that the bureaucracy performs the 
functions of positive government enumerated. In order ito indicate 
the scope of Hegel’s theory of bureaucracy I will compare it to 
Weber’s criteria. This comparison reveals the normative side of 
Hegel’s portrayal of bureaucracy. This normative element consists of 
a conjunction of political and moral responsibility together with 
functional responsibility. 


CIVIL SOCIETY 


Hegel treats modern life under the rubric of civil society (Stillman, 
1980). Individuals were once left to their own devices to meet their 
needs, but in civil society it is explicitly acknowledged that there is a 
public responsibility to assist citizens in meeting their needs for food, 
shelter, clothing, and comfort (183). Within civil society there exist 
guilds, unions, cooperatives, benevolent societies, and municipalities 
that supply their members with welfare and health care. In addition, 
they provide a relation to other people as a kind of “second family” 
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(252). Though these corporations are public bodies, they are not part 
of the government. 

Equally important is the public authority itself (236A). In Hegel’s 
understanding civil society is a complex system of interaction based 
on an extensive division of labor accompanied by a specialty of 
function to meet our needs (198, 235). Hegel lived in a time of 
protracted transition from a society based on feudal rights to one 
based on modern economic functions (Walker, 1978; Raeff, 1983). 
To be able to regulate such a society, government had to be complex. 
Hegel contended that “the division of labour occurs in the executive 
also” (279). That executive is one of the three parts of government 
that Hegel identified. 

To what extent is Hegel’s civil society to be governed? The specific 
tasks that he enumerated include the provision of street lighting, 
drainage, water supply, and bridge building (236A). He also wrote of 
industrial supervision (236). At a later point he cautioned that the 
supervision of large industries depends upon conditions abroad 
(252). Because he had already noted the tendency of a civil society to 
seek international markets, long a problem in the German econo- 
mies, this supervision would be of great importance in fitting 
production to the needs of the civil society and to the international 
market. Even more significant is Hegel’s insistence that the public 
authority, standing above the dynamic balance of the civil society, fix 
the price of daily necessities (236). He mentioned bread in the same 
breath (236A). Moreover, the public authority must regulate the 
corporations, upholding their titles, and welfare (284R). Finally, he 
also declared that public health should be regulated (236A). 

Although Hegel put his trust in a market economy of individual 
commodity producers, he was not blind to its limitations. From the 
beginning of his study of economics he was aware of the fact that 
externalities could disrupt even the most well-adjusted economy with 
disasterous results (Hegel, 1979: 168). These disruptions are endemic 
to economic life, according to Hegel, and not simply the product of a 
certain historical phase called capitalism. 

There is no doubt that the most important problem for govern- 
ment in Hegel’s political theory was poverty. Leaving aside external 
disruption, the cause of poverty in Hegel’s theory is the freedom of 
the personality. Hegel accepted Locke’s conclusion that property 
produced by labor is the objective embodiment of subjective 
personality (51). In order that the personality be unhindered, Hegel 
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brooked no restriction on the acquisition of property. He criticized 
Plato’s restrictions on the property of the philosopher-monarchs 
(185A). Property that does not arise from labor or does not express 
personality Hegel would have regarded differently. Suffice it to say 
that according to Hegel poverty is caused by luxury that i in turn 
springs from the license to acquire property (195). Hence property is 
inherent in a civil society that respects the free personality as Hegel 
understood it (240-242, 244R). The result is a perpetually divided 
nation of have and have-not (185) that Hegel described as a 
battlefield (289R). 

Given that poverty arises from the conditions of the free personal- 
ity, Hegel has no theoretical grounds upon which to: prevent it. 
Consequently, he noted the inadequacy of private charity and 
referred to the public charity of alms houses and hospitals (240-242). 
If a poverty-stricken individual was affiliated with a corporation, 
then there would have been succor from that quarter. Pity the poor 
person, however, who was not a corporate member (Cullen, 1979: 62; 
Plant, 1983: 228). Of course, Hegel did say that “the public authority 
takes the place of the family where the poor are concerned in respect 

.. of their immediate want” (241). Any paternalism would, however, 
have been severely limited by the requirement of the free personality. 
A cameralist writer sixty years before Hegel recommended that the 
state pay the unemployed a subsistence wage (Justi, 1761: 1: 406-409). 
Such a policy would buttress social stability, but it compromises 
Hegel's commitment to independence and self-respect (245). If 
poverty constitutes a conflict of the material interest of the impover- 
ished with the free conscience of both the impoverished and the 
propertied, for Hegel conscience is the more important. He could 
have entertained the cameralist policy for a moment. | 

Hegel’s realization that socially disruptive poverty would occur is 
witnessed by his several references to the need for the public authority 
to guard property rights (230) and to discipline the poor (241). Mass 
discontent and violence can be avoided if and only if the public 
authority quells conflict between producers and consumers. In the 
longer run Hegel looked to public education as a means of social 
integration (239, 187, 187R), and wrote vaguely of colonies wherein 
the impoverished would have the chance to become propertied (248), 
and, hence, to develop their free personalities. 

Hegel summed up the program for government in rhetorical 
flourish in this way: 


1 
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Public conditions are to be regarded as all the more perfect the less (in 
comparison with what is organized publicly) is left for an individual to 
do by himself as his private inclinations direct [242R]. 


That is only to say that a well-ordered civil society requires a positive 
government that intervenes in and regulates its activities, 


BUREAUCRACY 


In The Philosophy of Right the political institutions of the crown, 
a bicameral parliament, and an executive are described.? The monarch 
embodies the state’s sovereignty (275-280). To be above the par- 
tisan fray the crown must be hereditary (281R). It follows that 
there is no guarantee of the merits of a successor, but Hegel argued 
that in a completely organized state everything does not depend on 
the monarch’s personal qualities. Mainly the monarch has only to say 
yes and dot the “i” as the culminating point of formal decision (280A). 
In Yack’s (1980: 716) words, for Hegel “the most personal form of 
sovereignty makes impersonal, rational rule possible. Note that 
monarchy makes rational rule possible. It is not itself rational rule, 
but only a condition of it. The constraints on the monarch from the 
other parts of the state and the corporations indicate that Hegel’s 
monarch is no absolute prince whose word is law. 

Nonetheless, the monarch is not quite as passive as Yack and 
Avineri have concluded. Certainly the monarch alone cannot resist 
an informal consensus that demands a yes, but the monarch may have 
to take the initiative in a crisis where no such consensus exists (Fuss, 
1975: 240). Considering Hegel’s recognition of the seriousness of 
poverty, a crisis without consensus is easy to imagine. In a crisis and 
only in a crisis the monarch must act (279). 

A two-house parliament is bruited in addition. One house consists 
of landed aristocrats, the other of the urban bourgeoisie, including 
delegates from the corporations as well as from the civil service. 
Bosanquet (1923: 263) supposed that it is only the highest members 
of the bureaucracy rather than the clerks who sit in the lower house 
depicted by Hegel. Be that as it may, Hegel did single out members of 
the bureaucracy as participants in the assembly. 
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These assemblies are charged with mediating between the govern- 
ment (the crown and the executive) and the citizenry (302). Weil 
(1950: 65) has asserted that the assemblies vote, but there is no textual 
justification for that conclusion. It is more likely thatithere is an 
Aristotelian democracy of the voice in debate and discussion. If there 
were indeed to be voting it would have to be in the nature of 
resolutions expressing the sense of the assembly and notilegislation. 
The only responsibility assigned to the assemblies was supervising the 
bureaucracy (301 R). Hegel did write of the delegates tc the assem- 
blies being elected, as two observes have stated (Nisbet! 1973: 418; 
Riedel, 1984: 181), but that statement must not be taken literally (311, 
309). Hegel was not a proponent of the kind of democracy that we 
now enjoy (273, 273R, 273A). Note that on occasion he spoke of 
parliamentarians being selected for their qualifications (310, 310R) in 
a way that is resonant more of his account of the selection of 
bureaucrats than of democratic elections. Furthermore,!he used the 
word election figuratively to refer to the appointment of civil servants 
by the monarch (292). If the parliamentarians were to be elected it 
would be within the commercial and municipal corporations (288) 
and not publicly. In terms of legislative role types they would be 
trustees and not the delegates of the interests of their corporations 
(309). 

A parliament that is not popularly elected and does not legislate 
may seem a poor thing, but in its time it would have had its uses. A 
public debate on public affairs was the rarest of things in Germany. 
Imagine how useful reformers and centralizers like Baron von Stein 
would have found a parliament in his struggle against feudal 
privilege, regionalism, and incompetence (Seeley, 1878: 463). Criti- 
cisms could have been made, opponents forced to declare and defend 
themselves, alternatives canvassed, and coalitions built. The consen- 
sus that the monarch is to bow to could have been built in the byplay 
of these assemblies. Like Mill (1977: 422-434) about a generation 
later, Hegel did not think that parliamentarians could legislate, 
govern, or administer. Hobbes (1651: 157) had taken the essence of 
government to be command 200 years earlier, but Hegel and later 
Mill saw it to be administration. 

The monarch does not lead and the assemblies lack! the compe- 
tence to command. For a consensus to emerge it is essential that the 
asemblies have alternatives provided to them to which they can 
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respond. It is the executive that is qualified to take the initiative in the 
positive functions of government. 

By implication, Hegel recognized a hierarchy within the bureau- 
cracy. At the top end are the heads of ministries. After them there are 
the "higher advisory officials (who are organized into committees)" 
(289). Administrative decision making in Gemany had long been 
done through collegial consensus on boards and committees without 
any individual bearing personal resposibility for any particular 
decision (Gillis, 1971: 25). But Hegel advocated hierarchy (295). Even 
so, his reference to committees suggests that collegiality is not entirely 
banished from his bureaucracy. In addition to the heads of ministries 
and the higher advisory officials there remain the factotums who 
actually do the work of fixing prices, draining polders, and lighting 
streets. In light of the functions assigned to the positive government 
there is no reason to think that there would be only a few factotums. 
“These functions,” Hegel wrote, “have to be fulfilled and carried out 
by individuals” (297). Moreover, Hegel remarked that the executive 
has “a concrete knowledge and oversight of the whole state in its 
numerous facets” (300). There is then a hierarchy in Hegel’s account 
of the civil service (Pelczynski, 1964: 120). The bureaucracy is thus a 
more differentiated and complex institution than either the monar- 
chy or the assemblies. As early as 1805, Hegel (1979: 165) declared 
that the executive is the government. 

Not only does the structure of the executive make it a more 
effective instrument than the other parts of government, but also the 
criteria of selection and the conditions of employment give place to 
candidates who meet certain qualifications. Hegel wrote of ability, 
skill, education, character, and training, in those who conduct the 
public business (277A). He was long an advocate of “theoretical 
study, scientific education, practice, and experience in affairs” as the 
bases of government service (Hegel, 1964: 310, 300, 330). 

In Hegel’s bureaucracy, office is not the property of the incumbent 
and so it is not heritable (181, 277, 260R). Individuals are appointed 
to office by the monarch. Because rule does not require genius as art 
does, the monarch need only appoint a qualified candidate, not the 
very best candidate (291). If everything does not depend on the 
personality of monarch in a well-ordered state, neither does it depend 
always on appointing the single best candidate. Appointees are to 
occupy offices and receive salaries (294). Continuation is conditional 
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upon the performance of duties (294R). These conditions of employ- 
ment guarantee “to every citizen the chance of joining the class of civil 
servants” (291). 

The purpose of the bureaucratic executive is to apply the universal 
precepts of the rational state to particular cases. The reality of law lies 
in its actually being effected, that is, administered, and not merely in 
its having been passed. Rationality is only rational when it comes into 
existence (Yack, 1980: 714). Hence, for Hegel, administration is 
government. It is not surprising then to note that the portion of The 
Philosophy of Right in which the structure and perscnnel of the 
bureaucracy are outlined is entitled “The Government? (287). For 
some reason Knox translates this title as “The Executive,” a use T 
have followed above in deference to his well-known translation. 

In sum, the rational state of Hegel is limited monarchy informed 
by popular participation and governed by a strong bureaucracy 
(Pelczynski, 1964: 137). Except for a crisis "the constitution is a 
monarchy only in name, while in fact it is a bureaucracy, the rule of 
public officials" (Yack, 1980: 714). Hegel frequently called the 
executive the universal class, indicating that the prime|duty of the 
government lies in the universal interests of the polity. Specifically, 
the governing bureaucracy must see the universal interests involved in 
particular problems and then act on behalf of the universal. Hegel put 
it this way: 





The universal class has for its task the universal interests of the 
community. It must therefore be relieved from direct labourto supply 
its own needs, either by having private means or by receiving an 
allowance from the state which claims its industry, with the result that 
private interest finds its satisfaction in its work for the universal [205]. 


Earlier, Hegel (1931: 257-262) did consider the aristocracy of 
private means as the administrative class. However, the emphasis 
throughout The Philosophy of Right is on a professional body 
recruited on merit, salaried, and tenured. Avineri (1972: 160) has 
described Hegel's plan for the bureaucracy as Weberian. But I will 
argue in the following section that the differences between Hegel and 
Weber on bureaucracy are at least as important as their undoubted 
similarities. I take it that the reference to private means in the extract 
above is an illustration of the independence required and not a 
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constitutional recommendation because Hegel did refer to salaries as 
well. 

Thecommitment to the universal interest that Hegel would require 
is complete and unqualified: “The service of the state . . . requires... 
that men shall forego the . . . satisfaction of their subjective ends" 
(294R). Tenure to a "civil service post is not contractual" (294R). 
Hegel argued that the rural (203, 305, 307) and urban (204, 297R) 
classes had distinctive modes of consciousness formed by their 
respective shared ways of life. The same would seem to be true of the 
universal class whose “dispassionate, upright, and polite demeanour 
becomes customary” through training and diminished personal ties 
(296). Note that personal ties are diminished, not eradicated as Plato 
recommended. The universal class must not be an état politique 
serving its own interest, but it must be an état social sharing a 
common way of life (Weil, 1950: 64-65). 

There is no ignoring the importance of the bureaucracy as an état 
social. Hegel wrote that the “civil servants and the members of the 
executive constitute the greater part of the middle class” (297). If the 
aim of Hegel’s political theory was that “the free individual must 
ultimately come to see himself as the vehicle of universal reason,” as 
Taylor (1979: 31) has written, then the members of the universal class 
are the first to envisage themselves in that role. In governing they 
must try to realize the conditions in which their fellow citizens can 
arrive at the same perception of themselves. As Taylor (1979: 110) has 
observed, for Hegel “the state can only be if some men identify with it 
and make its life their life” so that “there must be political division of 
labour.” The political conditions of freedom that Hegel laid down 
exceeded reality as he knew it, but not as it was coming to be (Knox, 
1949: 51-63). Hegel did not describe as “existing state but the rational 
substance of political life" (Knox, 1957/1958: 80). 


HEGEL AND WEBER 


To assess the degree to which Hegel had a concept of bureaucracy 
avant le mot I will compare Hegel's criteria of bureaucracy with 
Weber's. This comparison will bring into focus the normative 
dimension of Hegel's idea of bureaucracy because it is the chief 
difference between his account of bureaucracy and Weber's. 
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The two central features of Weber’s concept of bureaucracy 
identified by Albrow (1970: 41) are that the individual bureaucrat has 
duties to perform and that the resources employed in| the perfor- 
mance of those duties are not the property of the official. Hegel would 
have had no dissent from these requirements. However, there is a 
third feature that should be added. Weber insisted that the actions of 
bureaucrats be rule governed. Hegel did not limit service to a 
contract. | 

Weber (1974: 333-334) had a ten-point checklist of the criteria of 
bureaucracy. For seven of these ten points there is a counterpart in 
Hegel. Each of these seven has been touched upon above in my 
description of the structure and function of the bureaucracy in 
Hegel’s political theory. Of the other three points, two indicate a 
fundamental difference between the two theorists on the place of 
bureaucracy in the political realm. The simplest demonstration of 
these similarities and differences is to list Weber’s ten points. The two 
points of difference are left to the end of the list. Before discussing the 
last two points, a couple of observations should be made.'First, Hegel 
and Weber might well not agree on the nature of freedom apropos of 
item 7 on the list. Hegel was silent on item 8, promotion. 

More important, Hegel did not limit public service lo the terms 
specified in a contract. Of course, he did stress that the performance 
of duties is to be assigned to individuals (291, 287). But the assigned 
duties do not exhaust the obligations of the civil servant. The 

obligation of the civil servant is not only functional but also moral 
(294, 296). It is Hegel's universal class that perceives and applies the 
universal interests and not the monarch or the parliament. 


THE CRITERIA OF BUREAUCRACY 


Hegel | Weber 


(1) hierarchy of offices yes yes 
(2) merit recruitment yes? yes 
(3) salary paid yes yes 
(4) office main occupation yes yes 
(5) office not owned yes | yes 
(6) centralization yes | yes 
(7) personal freedom of incumbent yes yes 
(8) seniority promotion no | yes 
(9) contractual appointment no yes 


(10) duties specified no yes 
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By contrast, Weber apportioned no such moral responsibility to 
the bureaucracy. In the words of David Beetham (1974: 89), for Weber 


the only values which were appropriate for the official were those 
which made for a consistently functioning administration: instrumen- 
tal, hierarchical, oriented toward order. 


Like Wilson (1887), Weber would have had us distinguish politics 
from administration, leaving all moral responsibility to the politi- 
cians.4 However, as Weber feared, bureaucracy has a way of 
exceeding its writ (Mommsen, 1974: 58). 

Marx thought that the bureaucracy pictured by Hegel would alter 
its writ by serving its own class interests and nothing more. Marx's 
solution was to make the proletariat the universal class, but the 
societies where that is the official ideology today have not escaped 
from goal displacement in bureaucracy. Weber feared that bureau- 
cracy would enslave us all. His solution was for politicians to be the 
universal class and to control the bureaucracy from the outside. 

Anyone as familiar with German political history as Hegel was 
could not have failed to realize the dangers of a self-perpetuating 
administrative system. The appalling record of Prussian administra- 
tion in earlier generations was no secret (Dorn, 1931). Hegel's 
solution to the double problem of the selfishness and imperialism of 
bureaucracy was to school bureaucrats in a moral as well as a func- 
tional mission. Hegel did not suppose that the dangers of bureaucracy 
could be avoided either by a change in the class origins of bureaucrats 
or by the courageous resolve of individual politicians. Control must 
come from within the bureaucracy and ultimately from within each 
bureaucrat. 


THE ETHICS OF BUREAUCRACY 


The universal class does not simply administer the laws as given. It 
has a great role in forming the law in the first place. These laws do not 
lay down all decisions in advance. Were such detailed legislation 
possible and desirable, there would be no need for the creation and 
perpetuation of the universal class. Hegel lambasted just such 
legalistic attempts to determine in advance every detail of govern- 
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ment business in unreformed Prussia (1964: 161; compare Pelezynski, 
1964: 121). In The Philosophy of Right Hegel strongly rejected legal 
obscuria as the means of government (297R). When he first began to 
write about government in 1805 he put it this way: 


i 
The wisdom of the government, primarily, is to suit those abstract 
elements to the classes in general, and in individual cases to make 
exceptions to the law. The implementation, as such, is not this lifeless 
doing. 





He went on to describe this process of implementationi in terms of the 
metaphysical system he had developed in The Pienomenolog of 
Mind (1977). 


The individualization of the universal is at the same time the 
supercession [aufheben] of the universal, and, in individual cases, 
acting against it [Hegel, 1983: 172]. | 
| 

Implementation of the universal in a particular case may very well 
mean doing something that either on the surface or in the short run is 
contrary to the universal, gambling on the final result inthe long run. 


The result may very well be dirty hands for the bureaucrat who makes 


a mistake (Thompson, 1980). This is not a matter of blindly accepting: 


a given rule in what Kant called a determinative judgment. It is a 
reflective judgment, though not a Kantian one (Heiner, 1983; 
Jackson, 1984). | 
The task of the universal cłass is not to accept the law as itis, but to 
make it serve the universal in principle in its formation andi in practice 
in its implementation. Kelly (1978: 15) has put it this way: “The hope 
of Hegel is to establish a self-renewing class of executants who would 
not exactly rule, but serve." In The Philosophy of History Hegel 
(1956: 441) had praised Frederick II, who had declared|himself to be 
the first servant of the realm and not its owner. The service of the 
universal class takes the form of translating "the will of a culture from 
the inchoate premises of its base into its most articulate and effective 
forms, while resisting the clash and compromises. of particular 
interests” (Kelly, 1978: 15-16). In the words of Pelczynski (1964: 116), 
“The official must surely go beyond the positive attitude to law which 


i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
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he [Hegel] criticizes so strongly and so often in his political writing... 
to raise questions of the ultimate validity of law." 

The example of a morally harmonious community that originally 
inspired Hegel's social and political theory was the Greek polis 
(Plant, 1983). Absolute Sittlichkeit (the highest and final kind of 
ethics in Hegel's metaphysics) was attained in the ancient polis by 
intuition. With the complexities of civil society, intuition could no 
longer be the foundation of harmony (Hegel, 1975, 1979). Thought is 
necessary to recreate the harmony of the polis in civil society. “The 
state is now in levels and layers, in corporations and functions; it is 
constitutional: it must be apprehended by an intellectualized politics" 
(Kelly, 1978: 86). This apprehension is the responsibility of the 
executive. Although Plato gave his philosopher-monarchs a monop- 
oly on intellect, Hegel did not, but stressed the ever-increasing need to 
educate subjects for citizenship (239, 239A). The other social and 
political institutions of the corporations and the parliament and 
monarchy also have their parts to play. 

Nothing could be further from Hegel's conception of the role of the 
bureaucrat than the doctrine of superior orders devised at the 
Nuremberg war crimes trials at the end of World War II. The 
“mechanical and semi-mechanical activities" of the sciences of admin- 
istration are a necessary part of the work of the universal class, but 
they are not the whole of it (296). 

Hegel's rational state is neither a Rechtsstaat administering the 
residuum of medieval rights nor a civil society of Scottish political 
economy devoted to personal utilities. It is instead “a moral plenum 
of unity and diversity" (Kelly, 1978: 117). Morality (moralisch) was 
the conduct of our individual, particular interest in civil society in 
Hegel’s theory, but ethics (sittlich) was the conduct of our communal, 
universal interest as citizens of the rational state. “Political virtue” in 
the Sittlichkiet “is the willing of the absolute end in terms of thought” 
(257R). This is the duty of the universal class (Kelly, 1978: 198). 

Hegel was a liberal, bourgeois, antifeudalist to the extent that he 
can be labeled. Throughout The Philosophy of Right he argued that 
certain political arrangements were the necessary means to freedom. 
Among these arrangements were jury trial (219), the division of 
powers (275), freedom of the press (316), popular participation in 
legislative assemblies (275), assent to taxation (275), the codification 
and publication of the law (258), conscientious objection to military 
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service (270N), and the rule of professional administrators with a 
moral commitment to the common good. Despite the great reforms 
in the Prussia of his day, none of these conditions safely existed. In 
many places today they do not exist. The development of the 
institutions of the modern state was not linear (Vann, 19&4: 198). Yet 
Wells (1959: 151) has claimed that Hegel had nothing to offer the 
reform movement of his day. It seems more accurate to say that 
Hegel’s account of the rational state sheds “some light on how the 
reformers conceived of their own role and of the bureaucratic 
Kulturstaat they were aiming at" (Mueller, 1984: 159). Although a 
description of Hegel’s rational state in detail is beyond the scope of 
this study, one crucial feature of it is regulating the economy and 
compensating for the socially disruptive consequences of the market. 
But itis not these functions per se that make the modern state rational 
for Hegel. The modern state is rational only if it has an ethical 
substance that provides “a political community to which its citizens 
can relate and with which they can identify" (Plant, 1983: 217). The 
functional efficiency of government is worthless without its moral 
dimensions. If the bureaucrats lack political virtue, itj will not be 
possible for citizens to identify with the political community. 
Consequently, there will be no political community, no rational state, 
but only a sham. | 

Political virtue does not consist of simply willing the universal, as 
Rousseau recommended willing the general. Political virtue means 
being a person who thinks and acts in a certain kind of way. Kelly 
(1978: 211) has gone so far as to describe Hegel's bureaucrats as 
conditioned. They are the product of a “direct education in thought 
and in ethical conduct" (296). This education Hegel (1959: 3-76) 
described prior to the publication of The Philosophy of Right in his 
rectorial lectures at the Nuremberg school where he taught. What is 
described in these lectures is the classical, humanist education 
(Lówith, 1964: 290-294). Among the points empbasized in that 
education are a study of the Greek and Roman classics and the 
development of self-discipline. Although Hegel was often at pains to 
distance himself from Kant’s ethics, in these lectures his position is 
very similar to Kant's (Knox, 1957/1958). The emphasis is on duty 
and character. The technical side of the work of the universal class 
can be acquired later, after character has been formed, on the job 
(296). For Hegel “the service of the state really requires]. . . that men 
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shall forego the selfish and capricious satisfactions of their subjective 
ends; by this sacrifice, they acquire the right to find their satisfactions 
in, but only in, the dutiful discharge of their public functions" (294; 
Busino, 1980). "The universality of the executive class would seem to 
depend on its cultivation of humanistic perspectives" (Kelly, 1978: 
211). 

Doubtlessly, Hegel did assume that there would be a great deal of 
agreement among the parliament, the crown, the corporations, and 
the executive, and also a great uniformity within the executive. But it 
is also true that Hegel realized that disputes would arise even with the 
best of will. Such disputes, Morstein Marx (1957: 154) has noted, 
would be resolved “not before the eyes of the citizenry, but within the 
bosom ofthe state." In other words, there are political disputes within 
government. In fact, Hegel located these disputes ultimately within 
the universal class, for it is there that the universal must be 
determined, not once and for all but time and again. Hegel did not 
accidentally conflate administration and politics, as Kelly (1978: 229) 
implies. He held that the two could not be distinguished in practice. 
Hobbes (1975: 25) upheld that distinction and so praised the 
Athenian generals at Melos who obeyed their unjust orders to 
slaughter the population. If Hegel would have had his bureaucrats 
read Thucydides, it would have been partly to reveal the irresponsibil- 
ity and immorality of that obedience. 

Given Hegel's love of Shakespeare, he might also have allowed an 
exception to the curriculum of the ancients so that his nascent 
bureaucrats could have read King John. There they would have 
found that the king says to one of his minions: 


Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a pause, 
when I spake darkly what I purpos'd, 

Or turned an eye of doubt upon my face, 

As bid me tell my tale in express words, 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off 
[Shakespeare, 1954: 107]. 


For writers like Hegel who had seen reason to doubt royal whim and 
popular opinion, the eye of doubt would have been one of the chief 
duties of the bureaucratic ethic. Of course, one could only doubt the 
wisdom of others if one first learned to doubt one's own wisdom, for 
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only then is one a skeptic. There would certainly be occasions when 
the technical expertise of the bureaucrat would make ethical choices 
clear, if not easy, as, say, in the case of the doctor in Ibsen’ s The 
Enemy of the People, but that would not always be 30. Though 
rightness for Hegel is an objective claim to be determined by reason 
alone, it is no easy matter nor is it the monopoly of any person or 
group. That Hegel was fully alive to the contradictions of politics is 
illustrated in his admiration of the rebel Antigone (see Hegel, 1977: 

261, 284). 

No system can protect us from the dangers of the two-edged sword 
of government in general or bureaucracy in particular, but we must 
make the best of it, and that means making the best of ourselves. It 
does not mean tinkering with the system in this way or that under the 
illusion that such activity solves problems. The special responsibility 
of members of the universal class is not confined to the|administra- 
tion of existing laws or to following a code of ethics. It consists of the 
formation and development of a character dedicated to the search for 
the implementation of the universal. 

Although bureaucracies today are eager to encourage ethics, it is 
unlikely that the study of Aristotle, Sophocles, Thucydides, and 
Shakespeare would be recognized as necessary qualiiications for 
selection and promotion, at least as important as technical skills. But 
such study would have been essential to Hegel. Who will say that he 
was wrong? 





NOTES 


i 
1. I follow the custom of Hegel scholarship in referring to paragraph numbers in 


The Philosophy of Right, rather than page numbers. This practice makes it easier to 
compare translations to the original text. Moreover, this custom allows for a 
distinction to be made between the text itself and the remarks and additions joined to 
it. Hegel’s own remarks are designated with an R; the additions that later editors culled 
from the notes of Hegel’s students are marked with an A. His spomot| are shown with 
an N. 

2. There is an abridgment of this account in Hegel's The Philasophy of Mind 
(1971) in paragraphs 542 and 543. There only a parliament and monarchy are 
distinguished, but with Reyburn (1921: 241) I take the tripartite division of The 
Philosophy of Right to be the authoritative text. 

3. Recall that more than 30 years after the publication of The Philosophy of Right 
it was still controversial for Mill (1854: 94-95) to advocate merit recruitment for the 
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English civil service. At about the time Hegel wrote his first essays in political theory, in 
Austria in 1804, there were no commoners in the civil service (Katzenstein, 1976: 74, 
112) and in Prussia in 1806 there were more foreign aristocrats in the officer corps than 
native commoners (Vagts, 1959: 64, 85). 

4. Wilson’s distinction of politics from administration is not as unguarded as 
subsequent repetitions of it have made it seem (Miewald, 1984: 25; Rohr, 1984: 39). 
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Beyond simply accepting Mary Parker Follett’s reputation as an innovative administra- 
tive theorist, this article scrutinizes both her administrative theories and her 
supporting ideation for these theories. It finds that she constructed her administrative 
theory on a mixture of idealism and pragmatism. She vacillated between the two. In 
her idealist mode she claimed that administration fulfilled the individual. In her 
pragmatic mode, she stressed organizational problem solving. Follett mistakenly 
assumed that these claims could be based on two very different, often contradictory, 
Philosophic traditions. The result, then, was an unfounded “organizational impera- 
tive” that claimed modern administrative organizations were vital for individual 
development as well as essential for the survival of liberal democracy. 


MARY PARKER FOLLETT AND 
THE QUEST FOR 
PRAGMATIC ADMINISTRATION 


JAMES A. STEVER 
University of Cincinnati 


The following article dwells upon the connection between philosophy 
and administration. It assumes that philosophies are actualized in 
human affairs through some mode of administration. Conversely, 
administration is grounded in philosophy. Linking the two is by no 
means a new enterprise. For example, Scott and Hart (1973) have 
forcefully argued that philosophic principles underlie even those 
management theories that attempt to escape their ideational origins. 

This linkage is particularly important in the work of Mary Parker 
Follett, where philosophical tensions led to problems in her adminis- 
trative theory. Follett began her career as a philosophical idealist but 
adopted pragmatic philosophy when it became dominant in America. 
The result was a theory of administration that deserves more critical 
scrutiny than it has received. 

The existing literature tends to be summary in character and 
noncritical (Fox, 1968; Fox and Urwick, 1982: introduction; Merkle, 
1984). One exception is Henry Kariel’s (1955, 1961) criticism of 
Follett’s vision of liberal society. 
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The following article pushes beyond the existing literature by 
identifying Follett’s central problem, her struggle and inability to 
reconcile idealism with pragmatism. It is a serious problem that 
eventually affects her administrative theory. In order to provide some 
perspective on the problem, the first section chronicles the intellec- 
tual climate that pervaded late nineteenth-century America, the 
period corresponding to Follett’s youth. Broad intellectual contradic- 
tions that prevailed in this age affected not only Mary Parker Follett 
but other intellectuals as well. The remaining sections show how she 
reconciled these contradictions and how this imperfect reconciliation 
eventually manifested itself in her administrative theory: 


MARY PARKER FOLLETT AND 
THE PRAGMATIZATION OF AMERICA 





Mary Parker Follett’s career spanned a period of profound change 
in America. Born near Boston in 1868, she grew up in an East Coast 
milieu where a European education was valued above an American 
education. In prestigious German and British universities, idealism 
was in vogue. Yet, as Follett began her educational career, the 
American fascination with both European education and European 
ideas began to fade as native American philosophy developed. 

Idealist philosophy was a particularly dominant intellectual force 
in northeastern America, where it was embraced by the educated 
upper class and the intelligentsia. Idealism as a political philosophy 
originated in early nineteenth-century Europe in the thought of 
German philosophers such as Johann Fichte, Friedrich Schelling, 
Friedrich Schleiermacher, and Georg Wilhelm Hegel. British ideal- 
ism, sometimes called neo-Hegelianism, developed in midcentury 
and can be associated with T. H. Green, Francis Bradley, John Caird, 
Bernard Bosanquet, and L. T. Hobhouse. j 

The political state was designated by these philosophers as the 
visible and tangible expression of abstract reason’s achievement in 
any given nation. However, British and German idealists disagreed 
over how the state should be constructed and administered. Whereas 
British idealists believed that the state could be constructed and 
administered democratically, Germanic idealists relinquished state 
construction and administration to tyrants such as a the 
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Great and Bismarck. These rulers relied on trained, disciplined civil 
servants known as cameralists to aid in this task. 

Frederick William I established the first chair in cameralism in 
1727 (Walker, 1978: 236). Cameralists such as Justi, Gerhard, 
Schroder, Hardenberg, Stein, and Becher were initially a group of 
academically inclined men who attempted to perfect the art of doing 

‘the king’s bidding and otherwise administer the state efficiently. 
Eventually, however, cameralists such as Friedrich Hardenberg and 
Friedrich Stein became influential political actors and played a 
significant role in making the Prussian bureaucracy a dominant 
power (Rosenberg, 1958: 206-207).! 

However, from the American perspective there was a growing 
suspicion by the end of the nineteenth century that neither idealism 
nor cameralism should play a role in developing American democ- 
racy. This distrust was most concisely expressed (and encouraged) by 
Albion Small (1909) in a book on cameralism. He was a midwestern 
academician who embraced a native American philosophy, pragma- 
tism. Small (1909: 15-17) argued that it is impossible to understand 
the cameralist ethos of “service to the state” without, at the same time, 
understanding the intellectual climate that dominated Germany. For 
the cameralists, “service to the state” meant at least three things— 
enhancing the state’s fiscal wealth, controlling the civil population, 
and providing for military defense of the state. To quote Small 
(1909: 17): 


The salient fact about the cameralistic civic theory was its fundamental 
assumption of the paramount value of the collective interests, or in 
other words the subordination of the interests of the individual to the 
interests of the community. .. . The incapable masses of the German 
people were divided into squads, and disciplined for civic duties, and 
after the dull drill of centuries were delivered over to the united nation 
as the most completely socialized citizens in modern European history. 


Small (1909: 15) further argued that Americans would reject 
cameralism because its supporting ideation was oppressive and non- 
democratic. 


Perhaps the most radical misunderstanding of the cameralists, espe- 
cially on this side of the Atlantic, is in connection with their theories of 
absolutism. To Americans, absolutism is so unthinkable as a principle 
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of political philosophy, that nothing tolerable can be crzdited to 
theories in which such a postulate is a factor. 





Small, however, was too close to the events he described to 
understand their significance fully. Based at the University of 
Chicago and caught within the vortex of Progressive movement, 
Small did perceive correctly that American culture and politics were 
at odds with European idealist philosophy and cameralist administra- 
tion. However, at the time, Small could not have predicted how 
rapidly and how far American philosophy and administration would 
drift away from its European influences. Whereas mid-nineteenth- 
century American intellectuals boasted of their German education, 
late nineteenth-century Progressive thinkers such as Woodrow 
Wilson were soft-pedaling their German training. | 

Amidst an increasingly ethnocentric American culture, Woodrow 
Wilson was one of the most visible German-trained reformers 
searching for a way to graft efficient, collectivist-oriented cameralist- 
style administration onto the American individualist political system.” 
Wilson’s (1887) Study of Administration made the questionable 
claim that the "foreign gases” could be distilled out of|cameralism 
(p. 219). What he meant was that cameralism could be wrenched out 
of its Germanic intellectual context and grafted onto the American 
political system. Wilson did not recognize the integral links between 
cameralism and its supporting ideation. Nor did Wilson understand 
that German philosophy and administration were destined to decline 
in popularity as the native American philosophy, pragmatism, 
developed. 

One indicator of pragmatism's status was its increasing popularity 
among Harvard University faculty. Spirited debates unfolded between 
such protagonists as Josiah Royce and William James. History 
reveals that James spoke for the majority of Americans when he 
confronted Royce with the dictum, “The absolute be damned.” As 
American culture spread west, new universities such as the University 
of Chicago became bastions for professors of pragmatic thought: for 
example, George Herbert Mead, Albion Small, and J ohn Dewey. 

The pragmatization of America caught many potential American 
idealists in a cultural whiplash. Particularly at risk) were those 
idealists seeking to link idealism to democratic theory; We can see 
how one potential American idealist adapted by reviewing the early 
career of Mary Parker Follett. Influenced by Anna Boynton 
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Thompson, a student of Josiah Royce, Follett received her early 
formal education within the East Coast milieu. This initial training 
was buttressed by a year in Cambridge, England, where she further 
absorbed idealist literature and concepts. Upon returning to America, 
she found the pragmatic revolution fully under way. Had not Follett 
adapted to this revolution, her ideas would have risked the same fate 
as other idealists. She adapted by inserting herself in the pragmatic 
mainstream of American thought and, as a result, enjoyed wide- 
spread acceptance during her lifetime as well as continuing relevance. 
For example, her ideas were subsequently embraced by the New 
Public Administration movement of the 1960s, and she is currently 
cited by those who are promoting the “Theory Z” and the participa- 
tive management approach. 

The pragmatic mainstream in which Follett inserted herself was 
filled with a potpourri of groups. Pragmatic philosophy served as a 
loose umbrella for muckrakers, populists, and Progressives, in 
addition to a host of other reformers interested in specific issues. The 
following section argues that Follett was intellectually similar to and 
interacted with those pragmatists interested not only in pragmatic 
philosophy, but in the development of a theory compatible with 
pragmatic philosophy. Pragmatists who shared this interest in 
administrative theory were distinguished not only by their breadth of 
interest but by their insistence that pragmatic philosophy be imple- 
mented through effective administration so as to achieve extensive 
reform. There could be a variety of labels used to describe and label 
this brand of pragmatism: for example, radical pragmatism, administra- 
tive pragmatism, and unrestrained pragmatism. However, the fol- 
lowing section utilizes the label adventurous pragmatism, only 
because it seems more descriptive of the spirit and intent of those who 
attempted to link pragmatic administration to pragmatic philosophy. 


ADVENTUROUS PRAGMATISM 


The core of pragmatic philosophy was the belief that humankind 
must perpetually act in an experimental fashion in order to survive 
and flourish. For the pragmatist, ideas, even reason itself, emerge as 
human action and experimentation occur. Thus the pragmatists 
denied transcendent, absolute ideas, arguing that ideas were tenuous 
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concepts to be confirmed subsequently by further experimental 
action. 

Pragmatism was more than a philosophic sevalution] By arguing 
that human action must be perpetually experimental, some pragma- 
tists took the next step, saying that human traditions, institutions, 
culture, as well as ideas must be adjusted and changed perpetually. 
Imbedded, then, in pragmatic philosophy were the: seeds of a 
pervasive revolution with potential for impact on all sectors of liberal 
society. | 

Not all pragmatists perceived the full extent of pragmatism’ S 
revolutionary consequences. William James and C. S. |Pierce were 
content to dwell on theory, not the application and implementation 
of pragmatic principles. At the other end of the theory-practice 
spectrum, many of the period's reformers argued that pragmatic 
reform should be applied only to certain sectors or institutions of 
liberalsociety. The reform groups of the period such as labor unions, 
farm groups, professional associations, and other humanitarian 
interests often made selective, targeted demands. In so doing, they 
did not expect that core pragmatic values such as efficiericy, incessant 
structural change, and scientific-based experimentalism should be 
the overriding values of a new liberal society. Rather, their intent was 
that limited reforms within certain institutions would suffice. Also, 
these reform-minded pragmatists did not anticipate that their own 
particular traditions would be affected by the specific reforms they 
demanded. For example, groups such as the Southérn Farmer's 
Alliance wanted pragmatic reforms within governmerit and within 
the banking industry but held their own traditional agrarian virtues 
immune from pragmatic change. 

Adventurous pragmatism lengthened indefinitely the: reform agen- 
da. It intended to make core pragmatic values the cutting edge of a 
continuing liberal revolution. Unwilling to say that the liberal 
revolution had finished its course, the adventurous pragmatists 
pictured themselves at the beginning of a reforming ware that would 
alter every value, every institution, every policy in its path. 

Some of the most eloquent spokesmen for this point of view 
published routinely in The New Republic. The list ofi adventurous 
pragmatists includes Richard Ely, Simon Patten, Walter Lippmann, 
Herbert Croly, Walter Weyl, Thorstein Veblen, Walter Rauschen- 
busch, Roscoe Pound, E. H. Johnson, H. D. Lloyd, and John Dewey. 


Collectively they rejected idealism as Old World baggage and 
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proposed a new liberal society based on pragmatic philosophy 
(Dewey, 1915). 

The adventurous pragmatists were native twentieth-century philos- 
ophes (Noble, 1958: 34-54). They were antitraditional, skeptical of 
habitual behavior, antimonopoly, proscience, and skeptical of 
religion. Walter Lippmann (1943: 215-222, 308-313) typified this 
irreverence by speculating that even sacrosanct features of liberal 
society such as private property and the family might be altered 
according to the dictates of pragmatic criteria. Lippmann, former 
colleague of Lincoln Steffens, had earlier rejected muckraking 
because it lead to only cosmetic reforms (Forcey, 1961: 104). 

At the risk of jumping ahead of the argument, it should be 
mentioned here that Mary Parker Follett was not only a contempo- 
rary of the adventurous pragmatists, but she interacted with them 
and acknowledged their influence (Follett, 1918: 15; 1924: 264-265). 
(The following section will document the extent of that influence.) 

There were, of course, ideational schisms among the adventurous 
pragmatists, but these schisms paled in comparison to the divisions 
among them regarding what should be the method for implementing 
and administering pragmatic values. This unity problem did not 
prevail in nineteenth-century Prussia, where idealism was channeled 
by Prussian authority into a single administrative expression— 
cameralism. In contrast, the adventurous pragmatists worked within 
a democratic context. Thus the development of a pragmatic theory of 
administration that would complement pragmatic philosophy de- 
pended on voluntary cooperation, and this cooperation did not exist. 

One wing, represented by Thorstein Veblen, Simon Patten, and 
transplanted German intellectual Karl Mannheim, opted for a 
planning, hierarchical approach to pragmatic administration. This 
wing was generally skeptical of the common man’s ability to generate 
and even participate intelligently in the development and implementa- 
tion. of pragmatic-based policies. The common man, under this 
approach, was destined to become a passive participant in the 
pragmatic revolution as policies and programs were developed and 
administered by a trained, professionalized elite. 

Thorstein Veblen (1983) referred to the director-implementers of 
the pragmatic revolution as “engineers” in his book, The Engineers 
and the Price System. Karl Mannheim (1935: 82) labeled them the 
“intellectual elite” and he gave this elite a monumental task: 
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From our standpoint the task of the intellectual elite is to inspire the 
life of culture, and to lend it form, create a living culture, in the 
different spheres of social life. 


This top-down approach was subsequently radicalized by Harold 
Loeb and Howard Scott with the formation of a pclitical party 
named Technocracy Incorporated. More contemporary versions 
of the planning-hierarchical approach to pragmatic administration 
are exemplified by such organizations as the American Planning 
Association. | 

The other wing of adventurous pragmatism that included Mary 
Parker Follett chose to involve the common man in a decentralized 
process-oriented approach to pragmatic administration. To prepare 
the citizen for this participative role in the administrative state, John 
Dewey stressed experimental education. Walter Lippmann exhorted 
the citizenry to develop a public philosophy. Mary Parker Follett was 
a dominant figure in this wing. She appealed for the construction of 
organizations that would involve the citizenry in the administration 
of pragmatic reforms. Yet, her pragmatic-democratic theory of 
administration was not totally based on pragmatic philosophy. It was 
heavily laden with idealist philosophy, as the following section 
demonstrates. 





SUPPORTING IDEATION i 


Mary Parker Follett brought to administration an amalgamated, 
hybrid philosophy. It was British idealism shorn of its;metaphysics. 
Reading Follett’s two principal works, The New State (1918) and 
Creative Experience (1924), one finds a mixture of idealism and 
pragmatism. It is a mixture so imperfectly blended that, henceforth, I 
will refer to it as a philosophic dualism. 

One indicator of this philosophic dualism can be found in her 
introduction to The New State (1918: 15), where she acknowledges 
the influence of Anna Boynton Thompson, William Ernest Hocking, 
and Roscoe Pound. Thompson, as already mentioned, was an idealist 
philosopher; Hocking, a Harvard professor and pragmatic philoso- 
pher; Pound, dean of Harvard Law School and well known for his 
pragmatic approach to law. Later, in Creative Experience, Follett 
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(1924: 257-271) borrowed heavily from Pound’s theory of law. By 
examining both The New State and Creative Experience we can find 
ample evidence of this idealist-pragmatist dualism. 

Although references to the “absolute” are expunged, Follett, in 
idealist fashion, freely acknowledged the inevitability of the self- 
whole relationship. For the idealist, the individual was only truly free 
and thus able to find full potential within a larger collective. Follett 
(1918) states this relationship as follows: 


The moral state is the task of man. This must be achieved through the 
creative power of man as brought into visibility and actuality through 
his group life. The great cosmic force in the womb of humanity is latent 
in the group as its creative energy [p. 342]. 


Thus every man is the state at every moment, whether in daily toil or 
social intercourse, and thus the state itself, leading a myriad- 
membered life, is expressing itself as truly in its humblest citizens as in 
its supreme assembly [p. 12]. 


Follett utilized this self-whole exigency inherent in idealist philoso- 
phy for chauvinistic ends. Like other adventurous pragmatists, 
Follett often appealed to turn-of-the-century nationalism. She 
exhorted her contemporaries to create a "new state" that would 
outshine older traditional or even corrupt versions and release the 
individual talents of its citizens. The moral urgency behind creating 
the new state was that the old state left the individual unfree and 
unfulfilled. 

Attached, however, to Follett's idealist conception of the self- 
whole relationship we find no evidence. of idealist metaphysics. 
Follett did not join other idealists such as T. H. Green and Francis 
Bradley in appealing for a new state with transcendent, spiritual 
qualities. Instead, she argued that the state to be created is merely a 
*whole" in which *genuine relations" can occur. 


A genuine whole has creative force. Does this seem “mystical?” The 
power of our corporations depends upon this capability of men to 
interknit themselves into such genuine relations that a new personality 
is thereby evolved. This is the "real" personality of modern legal 
theory. Are our company directors and corporation lawyers usually 
mystics [Follett, 1918: 8]. 
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This is indicative of a general Follett strategy td deny any 
transcendental-spiritual qualities of the state. Rather, she cast the 
new state to be created as a very nontranscendent collective that 
would serve the individual and facilitate the efficient development of 
liberal society without, at the same time, demanding absclute loyalty 
from the citizens who constituted the state. With this “soft sell” 
strategy, Follett served notice to her American audience that she was 
not going to be the typical European idealist. Rather, she attempted 
to present herself as a pragmatic intellectual in ‘tutte with the 
American distrust of abstractions that had little utility. l 

Beyond positing a self-whole collective devoid of transcendental 
qualities, Follett made several other specific concessions to prag- 
matic philosophy. Follett’s accommodation, if not total embrace, of 
pragmatism is also evident in her definition and use of three concepts: 
reason, state, and law. 


Reason. American pragmatic philosophers challenged the conti- 
nental veneration of reason on two fronts. First, they argued that 
transcendent reason and the ideal could not be demonstrated 
empirically. Second, in examining human behavior, they found that 
human reason, rather than being a reflection of some transcendent 
norm, emerged in response to identifiable environmental challenges. 
Human action was the necessary precondition for.reason to appear; 
that is, the content and environment of action determined reason, not 
vice versa. 

Follett accepted the pragmatic relegation of reason as evidenced 
by following remarks in Creative Experience (1924: 146, 147): 


The heaviest blow at conceptual pictures is that thought alone does not 
govern activity; my pictures depend on my behavior. . 





Many, ignoring this process, base all their hopes on conseptyal pictures 
influencing us directly in some mysterious way. i 


i 
The above comments suggest that Follett had rejected the heart of the 
idealist argument: that transcendent reason, in some fashion, could 
exert an influence on human action. The phrase *my pictures depend 
on my behavior" indicated not the highly individualized nature of 
mental concepts but the impossibility of shared concepts and reason 
without prior joint activity. As we shall later see, Follett joined with 
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the adventurous pragmatists in calling for extensive citizen involve- 
ment in the organizations of the new liberal society—hoping that the 
behavioral stimulus of shared action would eventually lead to a 
unified state. She did not trust this unity to the power of shared 
cognition. Put differently; neither Follett nor the other adventurous 
pragmatists put much stock in the “cunning of reason.” 

In the place of a transcendent, cunning reason, we find that Follett 
accepts the pragmatic principle of relativity. Rather than regale her 
American audience with talk about the march of absolute reason, 
Follett instead talked about the “law of the situation.” This law could 
be perceived either collectively or by prescient individuals. It was a 
transient law. To discover the law required effort and collective 
discussion. Other adventurous pragmatists such as Karl Mannheim 
also paid homage to pragmatic relativity. Mannheim (1935: 174-184) 
did hope, though, that intellectuals could discover “principia media,” 
the mediating general principles of a given age. In positing that “laws 
of the situation” could be discovered, Follett was not going so far as 
Mannheim to hope that general principles of an era could be 
discovered. “Laws of the situation” were more immediate principles 
of a given action context discoverable not only by an intellectual elite 
but by any observant person of common descent and training.? 


State. By rejecting transcendent reason, Follett also rejected 
idealism’s argument that the state could be a suprarational entity that 
deserved an extra measure of loyalty. Whereas Dewey (1927: 37-74) 
devoted long discussions to explication of this view of the state, 
Follett (1918: 73) resorted to metaphor, arguing that the state was like 
a tree and must be grown—‘“Its branches will widen as its roots 
spread.” Presumably, Follett meant to say that the roots of the state 
are in the volitional actions of ordinary citizens, not in the power of 
reason. 


Law. Finally, we find that Follet (1924: chap. 15) explicitly 
proposed a pragmatic view of law. Whereas the idealist viewed law as 
the embodiment of collective reason, Follett viewed law as a tenuous 
expression of collective action. Put differently, law was for Follett 
and other adventurous pragmatists not a grid under which human 
action and experience was to be organized. Rather, law was a grid 
that perpetually changed in response to action-induced experience. 
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Law was distilled action, not embodied reason. Folletti(1924: 274) 
explicitly contrasts the idealist view of law to the pragmatic view of 
law and endorses the latter: 


When therefore we are told, as we have been recently, that "law is 
authoritative because of its ethical character as embodying a rule of 
right," we reply that law is authoritative because it is the outcome of all 
those activities involved. 





Based on this sketch of Follett’s hybrid supporting ideation that 
blended idealism with pragmatism, we can now turn tc her view of 
administration. Follett's idealist background prompted her to 
develop a pragmatic administration different from the other adven- 
turous pragmatists. Her resultant view of administration rested upon 
two philosophic principles: (1) an idealist emphasis upon the 
importance of collective action combined with (2) a pragmatic 
rejection of any transcendental norms to constrain organized collec- 
tive action. Stated differently, the idealist side of Follett Stressed that 
individuals must join and create organizations in order to be fully 
free, but the pragmatic side avoided any statement of transcendent 
constraint on where these organizations should evolve. For lack of a 
better term, I am simply calling Follett’s subsequent theory of 
pragmatic administration an idealist-pragmatic approach. 


I 
| 
IDEALIST-PRAGMATIST ADMINISTRATION 


Follett’s dualistic ideation produced a tenuous dualism that 
surfaced and ran through her theories of administration! Administra- 
tion is for her both an intrinsically and an instrumentally necessary 
process by which individuals are integrated into organizations for the 
dual purpose of freeing individual potential and for efficiently 
accomplishing organizational purposes. Follett, in effect, wanted to 
have it both ways. On one hand, she used idealist ideation to argue 
that good administration allowed individuals to complete their 
potential and be free within organizations. On the other hand, she 
accepted the pragmatic argument that administration involved 
training people to be efficient instruments of organizational ends. 
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Throughout Follett’s administrative theory, she vacillated between 
an idealist and a pragmatic view of administration. In her idealistic 
mode, she argued that organizations should be open to the best 
instincts of the individual. Good administration would create 
organizations that would be “sensitive, mobile channels for the quick 
and quickening soul of the individual to flow to those larger 
confluences which finally bring forth the state” (Follett, 1918: 12). 
Follett (1918: 67) argued in idealist fashion that the spirit of the 
individual craved the totality of organizations. Thus, from this 
perspective, it was the destiny of individuals in the new liberal society 
to be made complete by the unity found within the idealistically 
administered organization. 

Follett’s pragmatic contemporaries, of course, rejected any idealist 
notion that innate tendencies within the individual were completed or 
satisfied by acting within an organization. Pragmatists argued that 
organizations socialized individuals into their processes for preex- 
isting organizational purposes. The pragmatists were intent on 
showing how this socialization could be accomplished with maximum 
efficiency and effectiveness. Pragmatists such as John Dewey, 
George Herbert Mead, and Charles H. Cooley showed that the self 
could be altered by influencing the symbols that it learned and by 
changing the mental image that the self maintained as it acted in the 
presence of others. The pragmatists pioneered the science of semiot- 
ics and sponsored many of the early experiments in behavioral 
modification within the small group context. 

Follett also appeared to accept the pragmatic goal of socializing 
people to become efficient instruments of organizational ends. For 
example, she appealed for the utilization of a “fact language” that 
would enhance citizen participation in organizational decision 
making (Follett, 1924: 23). Presumably, she borrowed the idea of a 
fact language from her pragmatic contemporaries. She evidently 
assumed that semiotic-based socialization would lead to more 
effective integration of the citizenry into the new organizations of 
liberal society. 

The presence of both idealism and pragmatism in Follett's 
administrative theory suggests a basic philosophic ambiguity, per- 
haps even agonic uncertainty about idealism and pragmatism. At the 
individual level, she could not decide whether people had innate 
potential to be released within organizations or whether they were 
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pragmatic objects to be socialized via language into organizational 
programs. At the organizational level, she could not decide whether 
administration was the art of releasing individual potential within 
collective situations or whether administration was a pragmatic 
science of educating individuals to suit organizational purposes. In 
the final analysis, Follett’s theory of administration commanded the 
administrator to do both and assumed that both were possible. 
Follett’s theory of administration is eventually jeopardized by the 
dualistic claim that good administration can and must accomplish 
both idealistic and pragmatic purposes. A central problem in Follett's 
administrative theory is the imperative to integrate the individual 
into the organization for both the good of the individual and the good 
of the organization. This “organizational imperative” deserves closer 
critical scrutiny because it has great potential for jundesirable 
consequences. i 





ORGANIZATIONAL IMPERATIVE 


Mary Parker Follett did not indulge with other adventurous 
pragmatists in trenchant critiques of traditional organizations. She 
chose the positive strategy of campaigning in almost evangelistic style 
for organizational reform. Questions were first raised about Follett's 
positive vision of liberal society by Kariel (1955: 430, 437), who 
criticized her assumption that conflict could be reconciled in a 
harmonious, communitylike democratic state. Kariel did not carry 
his criticisms far enough to observe that for Follett modern 
organizations were the democratic state. In order to rescue the 
democratic state, Follett proposed to supplant the old traditional, 
village-style organizations based on folk wisdom with new organiza- 
tions based on pragmatic, scientific knowledge. Running, then, 
through Follett's thinking is a strong compulsion to save democracy 
with new organizations. This compulsion can be labeled as an 
organizational imperative. 

The term organizational imperative is not original to this article. 
Rather, it was masterfully developed and given meaning and 
substance by William Scott and David Hart (1975), who argue that 
this imperative has two absolute, a priori assumptions: (1) that 
whatever is good for humankind can be achieved only through 
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modern organization, and (2) all behavior must enhance the health of 
such modern organizations (p. 261). 

There is a significant body of literature to refute these assumptions 
(Scott and Hart, 1979; Chackerian and Abcarian, 1984). Scott and 
Hart (1975: 269-280) observe five ways in which the dynamics of this 
imperative are changing modern values. Individuality is steadily 
being supplanted by the value of obedience. Individuals are beginning 
to view themselves as instrumental, dispensable organizational units 
rather than as beings with inherent value. Community is being eroded 
and fragmented by specialization. Spontaneity is giving way to 
deliberate planning. Finally, voluntary organizational membership is 
less common as people see organizational membership as inevitable 
and accept values that can be described as “organizational paternal- 
ism.” 

There are several reasons Follett contributed to the development 
of the organizational imperative Scott and Hart describe. First, as 
argued earlier, her underlying idealist-pragmatist ideation defends 
the intrinsic and instrumental necessity of large organizations. Thus 
Follett could accept the two a priori assumptions upon which the 
organizational imperative rests: (1) that whatever is good for human- 
kind can be achieved only in organizations and (2) that all behavior 
and all individuals must be related to organizations. 

Second, even a cursory examination of Follett's writing will reveal 
explicit endorsement of the a priori assumptions on which the 
organizational imperative rests. The following passage, taken froma 
paper she wrote on leadership (1930/1982: 223), is worth quoting at 
length because it exemplifies how strongly she emphasized the 
necessity of involving individuals in organizations both for their 
individual benefit and to solve the collective problems of liberal 
society. 


You will have gathered by this time that my key word of organization 
is relatedness. Unrelated experience means partly wasted experience. 
For instance, society needs the experience of the consumers in solving 
some of our industrial problems, but we must find some way of joining 
it to the experience of producers. . . . 


The organization of experience is the problem of industrial, of 
political, of our everyday life. A woman once said to me, a woman very 
well known in this city, “The trouble with me is that I don’t organize 
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my experience." What she meant obviously was that having ^ very full 
life, connected with very important undertakings, she had a great deal 
of experience, but that she did not relate these different experiences in 
a way to get the most out of them, that she did not discriminate 
between their different values, subordinate some to others. ... Just 
exactly as my own life is more successful as I learn how to organize my 
experience, so will the group be more successful as it learns how to do 
this. And the organization of experience is the task of the leader in any 
business or industry. . ! 
! 
The first section of the above quotation illustrates the instrumen- 
tal, pragmatic exigency Follett attached to integrating citizens within 
the context of modern organizations. Society in general worked 
better when, within an organizational context, experiences were 
*related." Although Follett would not concur, related inithis context 
is merely a euphemistic label for a process by which disruptive, 
dysfunctional conflicts could be settled under organizational supervi- 
sion. (Henry Kariel, 1955: 437, develops this criticism of Follett 
further. He argues that Follett’s organization would eventually 
squelch pluralism and diversity.) 
The second section of the above passage stresses the intrinsic 
benefits to the individual from experiences related within an organiza- 
tional context. Follett implies that the organization helps the 
individual sort out what is important and what is not. This is 
tantamount to contending that the integrated, healthy self is the 
person who allows his or her values and personal priorities to be 
established by organizational processes. The implication is that 
outside the organization the individual will do a less than optimum 
job of personal value clarification. This passage reveals the distance 
between Follett's thinking and the voluntarist and existential tradi- 
tions. 
Although she was an opportunist, we cannot suppose that Follett 
harbored latent fascist or authoritarian motives in so zealously 
advocating the organizational imperative. She shrewdly veneered 
pragmatism on her idealist training in order to fit into the American 
pragmatic revolution. Noting this, we need not doubt that she could, 
in good faith, argue that the development of vital organizations was 
essential for a vital democracy. However, in acknowledging her 
honorable motives, we need not go so far as to accept the image often 
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presented of Mary Parker Follett as a modern heroic character who, 
in Joan of Arc fashion, championed democracy (Fox, 1968; Merkle, 
1984; Fox and Urwick, 1982). The more sober conclusion is that both 
Follett’s personal enthusiasm and her idealist-pragmatist ideation 
blinded her to the potentially undesirable side effects of the organiza- 
tional imperative. These side effects have been catalogued since 
Follett wrote by a variety of credible observers: for example, Robert 
Presthus, William H. Whyte, Jr., Harry Boyte, Bertram Gross, and 
Peter Blau. 

Scott and Hart (1973) as well as Kariel (1955; 1961: 157-163) 
directly contradict Follett’s assumption that the organizational imper- 
ative is a necessary element of liberal democracy. Scott and Hart 
(1975: 275-279), for example, argue that modern organizations 
threaten individuality more than traditional organizations. 

Follett would, of course, reject Scott and Hart’s observation. Her 
defense would be grounded in the same logic employed by other 
unrestrained pragmatists—that both the traditional organization 
and the traditional individual are destined to disappear. Follett 
proposed measures intended to create an enlightened administration 
of modern organization that would encourage individuality in this 
new context. She assumed that a new type of democracy could be 
built that would not only replace the old individual values nourished 
by the traditional community but improve on them. For example, she 
argued, in the same vein as Dewey, that the neighborhood should be 
linked to modern organizations so that these older traditional 
communities could enjoy the benefits of access to larger organiza- 
tions. In typical metaphor, Follett (1918: 191) argued that the old 
insulated neighborhoods should open themselves to the influence of 
larger organizations in the same way that “we let the winds of Heaven 
blow upon us.” 

It is Follett’s zealousness about modern organizations, then, that is 
suspect. Her idealist-pragmatist orientation led her to believe in not 
only the pragmatic-instrumental necessity of modern organizations, 
but the beneficial effect that they could have on older forms of 
association and on individual capacity and virtue as well. Thus, based 
on her supporting ideation, she could in good and consistent 
conscience, develop an administrative theory that portrayed modern 
organizations as the “winds of heaven.” 
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NOTES 





1. Foranexcellent overview of the Prussian bureaucratic establishment and its rise 
to power, I would recommend reading Hans Rosenberg (1958), particularly Chapter 9. 

2. For a concise statement of the role that German ideas played i in Woodrow 
Wilson’s theory of democratic government, see Robert Miewald (1984). 

3. I am indebted to an anonymous reviewer for pointing out this difference. 
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Over the past decade, a “representation revolution” has transformed the politics of 
state regulation. Public hearings, the creation of ombudsman and proxy advocacy 
offices, and the appointment of laypersons to expert boards have provided platforms 
for representatives of broad, diffuse interests. For the most part, these forms of public 
representation have been effective, though they have involved different resources, 
strategies, and goals. The principal exception to this pattern is public membership on 
occupational licensing boards, which has not succeeded. However, utility regulation, 
environmental regulation, and nursing home regulation have all been improved by 
new forms of public representation. 


THE REPRESENTATION 
REVOLUTION 

Reforming State Regulation Through 
Public Representation 


WILLIAM T. GORMLEY, Jr. 
University of Wisconsin— Madison 


For years, two of the continuing disgraces of American politics were 
state governments and regulatory agencies. Allen (1949: vii) con- 
demned the former with this blistering criticism: “State government is 
the tawdriest, most stultifying unit of the nation’s political structure. 
In state government are to be found in their most extreme and vicious 
forms all the worst evils of misrule in the country.” As for regulatory 
agencies, they were accused of succumbing to pressure by the groups 
they are supposed to regulate—a process sometimes referred to as 
“capture” (Bernstein, 1955). Not surprisingly, state regulatory agen- 
cies aroused particular concern and indignation. McConnell (1966), 
for example, argued that independent regulatory commissions in 
state governments are doubly cursed. Located within state govern- 
ments, they could not appeal to a national constituency; isolated 
from politicians, they were deprived of valuable political support. 
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For both reasons, they were highly vulnerable to pressure by special 
interest groups. 
There is still much to criticize in state regulation (Vladeck, 1980; 
Nadel, 1982; Gormley, 1983b). Yet, over the past decade, state 
regulatory agencies have been singled out for reform. In particular, 
they have been caught up in what might be described as a 
*representation revolution" aimed at making administrative agencies 
more accountable to broad, diffuse interersts by facilitating public 
representation in administrative decision-making proresses. The 
purpose of this article is to consider the success of that representation 
revolution, by reviewing evidence from a wide variety of studies on 
new forms of public representation in state regulation. These studies 
differ dramatically in their comprehensiveness and sophistication. 
Nevertheless, they do permit us to reach tentative conclusions about 
the degree to which the representation revolution has succeeded. 





THE CONCEPT OF REPRESENTATION 


Representation is a multidimensional concept, and the representa- 
tion revolution has proceeded along several fronts. The civil rights 
movement, the environmental movement, the consumer movement, 
and the women’s movement have all contributed to the representa- 
tion revolution. The reassertion of legislative prerogetives by the 
Congress and state legislatures has promoted representation in still 
another way. Yet a close inspection of these movements and trends 
reveals very different conceptions of representation and how it ought 
to be achieved. Thus it is important to specify which facet of the 
representation revolution concerns us here. | 

In her classic essay, Pitkin (1967) discusses formalistic representa- 
tion, descriptive representation, symbolic representation, and sub- 
stantive representation. The strongest of these is substantive repre- 
sentation, defined as “acting in the interests of the represented, ina 
manner responsive to them” (Pitkin, 1967: 209). Over the years, 
students of public administration have taken a lively interest in 
descriptive representation or “passive representativeness” (Mosher, | 
1968), in the hope that it might lead to substantive representation. If 
the bureaucracy mirrors the wider society, the argument runs, then |. 
perhaps it will reflect diverse societal values as well. Through social 
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mobility, geographic mobility, and affirmative action, the bureau- 
cracy has become more representative in the descriptive sense. Yet the 
relationship between descriptive representation and substantive rep- 
resentation is often weak (Dresang, 1974; Meier and Nigro, 1976). 
Under special circumstances, a connection between descriptive rep- 
resentation and substantive representation appears (Meier and 
England, 1984). Overall, though, descriptive representation offers an 
uncertain path to substantive representation. 

Formalistic representation constitutes an alterantive means of 
securing substantive representation. If citizens control legislators 
through the ballot box and legislators control bureaucrats through 
legislative oversight, then perhaps citizens can control the bureau- 
cracy, albeit indirectly. Recent developments have rekindled interest 
in legislative control of the bureaucracy, through sunset reviews, 
legislative vetoes, and other forms of legislative oversight. Unfortu- 
nately, however, legislative oversight often yields little more than 
symbolic responsiveness, as when a sunset review committee recom- 
mends the abolition of a board of shorthand reporters. Moreover, a 
key form of legislative oversight—the legislative veto—has been 
deemed unconstitutional at the federal level (Immigration and 
Naturalization Service v. Chadha, 1983). Although state-level legis- 
lative vetoes remain, it may be possible for bureaucracies to bypass 
them, by altering the form—but not the content—of their decison 
making and switching from rule making to adjudication (Bruff and 
Gellhorn, 1977). Actually, the deeper problem with legislative control 
of the bureaucracy is that the policy preferences of legislators bear a 
limited resemblance to those of the electorate. As a number of 
scholars have shown (Miller and Stokes, 1956; Clausen, 1973; 
Kingdon, 1973), legislative-constituency linkages on public policy 
questions are often weak. Thus even potent legislative oversight of 
the bureaucracy might not secure substantive representation. 

The weaknesses of descriptive representation and formalistic 
representation have encouraged a search for alternative institutional 
arrangements, In recent years, many scholars have concluded that the 
surest route to substantive representation in bureaucratic decision 
making is through direct public involvement (through public hearings 
or public membership on government bodies) or the advocacy of 
public interests by independent government officials (e.g., an ombuds- 
man or an office of consumer counsel). The premise is that all affected 
parties should input into the bureaucratic decision-making process, 
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either directly or indirectly. Ultimately, it is thought that such input 
will promote substantive representation. The purpose of this article is 
to assess that proposition in an area long thought to be inhospitable 
to public representation—namely, state regulation. 


THE REPRESENTATION REVOLUTION 





During the 1970s, state governments adopted a wide range of 
programs aimed at facilitating public representation in the regulatory 
process. States provided for public hearings concerning air pollution, 
water pollution, coastal zone management, toxic waste management, 
the need for electric power, and the siting of new power plants. Many 
states mandated lay representation on occupational licensing boards, 
previously the exclusive preserve of professionals. States established 
ombudsman offices to promote the intersts of nursing: home resi- 
dents. States also established offices of consumer counsel to represent 
the general public utility commission rate cases. 

Many of these programs were either mandated or encouraged by 
the federal government. Thus the Congress required states to 
cooperate with the EPA in providing opportunities for public 
participation under the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, the 
Resource Conservation and Recovery Act, the Comprehensive 
Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act, and 
other statutes. Through the Older Americans Act, the Congress 
required states to establish long-term care ombudsman programs to 
investigate complaints by nursing home residents and to'monitor the 
development and implementation of pertinent laws and regulations. 
The Congress also authorized the Department of Energy to award 
“seed money” to state consumer advocacy programs that represented 
consumers in electricity regulatory proceedings. 

Although many of these programs were promoted by the federal 
government, the states often took the initiative. This was entirely true 
of occupational licensing and largely true of public utility regulation. 
In any event, the fate of these programs now rests with the states, as 
the federal government’s enthusiasm for public representation wanes. 
This is especially evident in the environmental policy area, where the 
EPA's support for public involvement has chilled considerably. Thus 
Rosenbaum (1983) observes that state governments may well have 
become “the most important arena” for public activism insuch areas | 
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as hazardous waste management. Under these circumstances, the 
states need to know which programs succeed and which programs fail 
if they are to chart a sensible course for the future. Citizens also need 
answers to these questions so that they can channel their energies into 
fruitful vehicles for social change. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS ON ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY 


It is now common for state environmental agencies to hold public 
hearings before adopting new rules and regulations or making other 
decisions that could have an adverse effect on the environment. Such 
hearings are often required by the EPA, the state Administrative 
Procedure Act, or both. Critics of public hearings have voiced the 
fear that they may be little more than a “public relations” exercise 
aimed at legitimating decisions that have already been made (Check- 
way, 1981). There is indeed that danger, yet a number of studies 
suggest that this need not be the case. 

In one particularly comprehensive study, Rosener (1982) analyzed 
1,816 public hearings conducted by three California Coastal Commis- 
sions between April 1973 and December 1975. The hearings con- 
cerned construction permit requests by developers for projects that 
might have an “adverse environmental impact” on coastal resources. 
Under the California Coastal Act of 1972, such requests required a 
public hearing. In the event of adverse environmental impact, permit 
requests were to be denied. 

Rosener found that commissions were more likely to deny a permit 
request when either citizen opposition or staff opposition surfaced. 
Moreover, each of these had an independent effect on commission 
decisions. Thus commissions were more likely to deny a permit when 
the staff recommended approval and there was citizen opposition 
than when the staff recommended approval and there was no citizen 
opposition. Commissions were also more likely to deny a permit 
when the staff recommended denial and there was citizen opposition 
than when the staff recommended denial and there was no citizen 
opposition. In a study using the same data base but different 
methods, Mazmanian and Sabatier (1980) reached similar conclu- 
sions. After controlling for population size, commissioners’ concern 
over coastal degradation, and other variables, they found a clear 
tendency for permit approval to decline as a response to citizen 
opposition. 

Other scholars have reached similar conclusions in the environ- 
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mental policy field. For example, Godschalk and Stiftel (1981) 
conducted a study of public hearings on state water quality planning 
in North Carolina between December 1976 and July 1979. Based on 
interviews, mail surveys, and participant-observation, the researchers 
concluded that the hearings were useful and effective. Thus, of 76 
specific recommendations considered by state authorities, 50 were 
chosen or deleted in accordance with participant opinion, 11 were 
chosen or deleted despite participant opposition, and 15 had no clear 
implications. As a result of citizen participation, the state of North 
Carolina modified its original water quality plans, especially con- 
cerning on-site wastewater disposal, construction, and mining. 

It is important to qualify these findings in three respects. First, 
none of these studies distinguishes between participation by individ- 
ual citizens and participation by organized citizens’ groups. In fact, 
there is reason to doubt the effectiveness of the former) under most 
circumstances. In public utility commission proceedings, for exam- 
ple, citizens’ groups as a whole have been moderately influential, but 
individual citizens have been largely ineffective (Gormley, 1982). 
Second, it is important to distinguish between decisions by environ- 
mental agencies and decisions with environmental impacts by other 
agencies (transportation departments, siting boards, and the like). 
The former, with statutory mandates to protect the environment, 
may well be more responsive to environmental concerns voiced at 
public hearings than the latter, whose mission inclines them totakea 
more prodevelopment position. Third, it is important | to note that 
citizens often fail to take advantage of public hearings. For example, 
Fedor-Thurman and Reagan (1984) found citizen participation in 
only 14 of 54 public hearings held by the California Energy Com- 
mission over a recent two-year period. These figures are especially 
striking given the importance of the California Energy Commission 
(which handles power plant siting and conservation matters, among 
others) and given the presence of a public adviser within the Commis- 
sion (who actively encourages citizen participation and assists citi- 
zens who wish to participate). As Fedor-Thurman and Reagan 
conclude, public hearings are often underutilized. 








PUBLIC MEMBERSHIP ON 
OCCUPATIONAL LICENSING BOARDS 


For many years, occupational licensing boards have been criti- 
cized on the grounds that they are anti-competitive, reluctant to 
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impose disciplinary actions on errant members of the profession, and 
generally unresponsive to consumers. The principal explanation for 
this is thought to be the traditional practice of selecting as regulators 
members of the licensed occupation itself. To improve this situation, 
many states now require some lay representation on occupational 
licensing boards. For example, Wisconsin law specifies that at least 
one public member shall serve on each of the state’s occupational 
licensing boards. 

In an effort to determine the consequences of public membership 
on occupational licensing boards, Thain and Haydock (1983) 
conducted a survey of public and private members of all 16 
occupational licensing boards in Wisconsin. The survey, conducted 
by mail and by telephone in 1982, focused on board activities and 
agendas, perceptions of technical difficulty and influence, informa- 
tion sources, policy preferences, and other matters. Responses were 
obtained from 70% of private members and 66% of public members. 

The survey findings suggest that public membership on occupa- 
tional licensing boards may be of little value. Public members are 
four times as likely as private members to perceive themselves as less 
influential than other board members. Moreover, public members 
are not perceived as equals by other board members. Thus all private 
members say that technical discussions restrict the participation of 
public members. Although public members do not share this gloomy 
assessment, a substantial minority confess that their technical 
training was inadequate. 

Even if public and private members were equally influential, it is 
not absolutely clear that public members bring a different perspective 
to bear on those questions that fall under the purview of occupational 
licensing boards. Thus public and private members do not disagree 
on such questions as whether or not tests and license renewals should 
be more frequent. They do disagree somewhat on whether or not tests 
should be more difficult. Somewhat surprisingly, though, public 
members are more likely than private members to prefer tougher 
tests. Effective public membership on occupational licensing boards 
might ultimately mean tougher tests, less competition, and higher 
prices! 

Part of the problem would seem to be that the jurisdiction of the 
boards is defined in fairly narrow terms. Thus the problem of redress 
for consumer grievances is not addressed by occupational licensing 
boards. Specifically, the boards do not handle consumer complaints 
(e.g., disputed bills and allegations of careless work), except when 
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such complaints reach the level of violating professional standards. 
Concerning issues on which public and private members might be 
expected to disagree, the boards usually decide that the matter is 
outside their jurisdiction. 

Of course, it might be argued that the presence of one public 
member on an occupational licensing board is unlikely to matter in 
any event. Perhaps it takes a majority of public members to make a 
real difference. This proposition was tested in a study by Schutz 
(1983) of occupational licensing boards in California. In 1976, the 
California Legislature decreed that all occupation licensing boards 
must have a majority of public members, except for ten “nealing arts” 
boards and the Board of Accountancy. Schutz obtained data on 32 of 
the state’s 40 boards for two years prior to the law’s implementation 
(1975-1976) and two years after its implementation (1978-1979). He 
then examined a wide variety of policy outputs during both time 
periods for boards with no increase in public membership, boards 
with an increase in public membership, and boards with a public 
majority. 

In general, Schutz found no statistically significant) changes for 
boards with a public majority that he did not find for other boards as 
well. Schutz's data do suggest that a public member majority is - 
associated with an increase in complaints, which might reflect greater 
consumer confidence in such boards. However, a public member 
majority is also associated with a decline in disciplinary actions. Thus 
public membership may increase the work load of the occupational 
licensing boards without altering the willingness of such boards to 
take tough action against members of the regulated profession. 

Neither of these studies suggests that public membership on 
occupational licensing boards is utterly useless. Schutz (1983: 515) 
concludes: “If nothing else, it may be that the presence of public 
members in increased numbers on occupational regulatory boards 
has prevented the erosion of the consumer point of view that might . 
have occurred without their existence.” Similarly, Thain and Hay- | 
dock (1983: 23) conclude that “public members are able to contribute 
to the work of a board and participate in a board’s work.” Never- 
theless, the results of increased public membership on occupational 
licensing boards have thus far been disappointing. | 





THE OMBUDSMAN AS HEALTH CARE ADVOCATE 


In 1972, the federal government awarded four contracts to state 
governments that agreed to establish a long-term carejombudsman 
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program. In 1975, the Administration on Aging expanded the 
program considerably, providing grants to 48 states, each of which 
agreed to hire an ombudsman developmental specialist. In 1978, the 
Congress expanded the program still further, requiring every state to 
have along-term health care ombudsman program. These specialized 
ombudsman offices resemble general-purpose ombudsman offices in 
most respects, except that they spend more of their time on | 
“jawboning” with the private sector and rely more heavily on | 
volunteers, especially at the substate level (Litwin et al., 1983: 31). 

Information compiled by the Administration on Aging (1983) 
suggests that state ombudsman offices have been successful in 
resolving complaints received from nursing home residents, family 
members, and other interested parties on a wide variety of subjects, 
including Medicaid programs, guardianship, the power of attorney, 
inadequate hygiene, family problems, and theft of personal items. In 
fiscal year 1982, for example, the average of verified complaints that 
were reported resolved in 25 states was 85.4%. 

These findings are encouraging but they need to be qualified in 
two respects. First, the Administration on Aging relies on the state 
ombudsman's office to evaluate its own performance. In some—if 
not all—instances, there may be a tendency to inflate performance 
measures, despite assurances from the Administration on Aging that 
unresolved complaints do not necessarily reflect unfavorably on 
ombudsmen. Thus in fiscal year 1982, Ohio, Oklahoma, Minnesota, 
and Kentucky all reported that 100% of their verified complaints 
were fully or partially resolved. These figures suggest that many 
ombudsman offices define "resolved" complaints very generously 
indeed. 

Second, the resolution of individual complaints, useful though it 
may be, does nothing in itself to alter public policy or the conditions 
that led to such problems in the first place. Specialized ombudsman 
offices, like their general-purpose counterparts, are more service 
oriented than policy oriented. Their concerns are more particularistic 
than universalistic. The principal beneficiaries of their interventions 
are individual nursing home patients rather than nursing home 
patients generally or the elderly as a whole. 

A study conducted by CRC Education and Human Development 
(1981) confirms this suspicion. In a report on 19 state ombudsman 
offices, researchers found that the median time spent on administra- 
tive advocacy was a mere 5%. Although more time was devoted to. 
legislative advocacy, only about 15% of the median e fofi was ~ $ 
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devoted to issue advocacy of any sort. Based on these figures, itis 
difficult to disputethe author's contention that policy-related activity 
by state ombudsman offices has been “minimal” (CRC Education and 
Human Development, 1981: 180). 
In a comprehensive study of ombudsman programs in all 50 states, 
Monk et al. (1982) reached fairly similar conclusions. ‘Thus state 
ombudsmen were asked to rank the relative importance of six skills 
often thought to be necessary for the successful performance of the 
ombudsman function. Of these six skills—complaint processing, 
supportive counseling, legal activism, understanding nursing home 
operations and procedures, sensitivity to the aging process and old 
people, and community organizing—legal activism ranked dead last. 
State ombudsmen were also asked to assess their effectiveness in 
proposing changes in nursing home policies and regulations, estab- 
lishing better relationships between community and nursing home 
groups, providing information for legislators and program planners, 
establishing a speedy mechanism for resolving resident complaints, 
assisting in the protection of patient rights, and alerting nursing home 
staff to patient needs. They concluded that they were most effective in 
providing useful information to legislators and planners, and least 
effective in proposing changes in nursing home policies and regula- 
tions. Many state ombudsmen would like to place less emphasis on 
individual complaint resolution, and more emphasis on issue identifi- 
cation and publicity (Monk et al., 1982: 127-129). Thus far, however, 
this has not been possible. 








PROXY ADVOCACY IN UTILITY REGULATION 
t 

During the 1970s, a number of state governments established 
“proxy advocacy” offices to represent consumers in public utility 
commission proceedings. In some instances, these were independent 
agencies; in others, they were special units within the attorney 
general’s office. A few such offices actually antedated the OPEC oil 
embargo of 1973; most, however, were created after electric and 
natural gas rates began their sharp upward spiral. By 1978, there were 
proxy advocacy offices in 31 states. 

In a preliminary effort to estimate the influence of proxy 
advocates, I interviewed 284 public utility commissioners, commis- 
sion staff members, utility company executives, citizen activists, and 
proxy advocates in 12 states. Among other questions, respondents 
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were asked to assess the impact of various participants in public 
utility commission proceedings on a scale of 1 to 10, ranging from 
very low impact (1) to very high impact (10). These interviews 
revealed that proxy advocates are perceived to be less influential than 
commission staff members and utility companies, but more influen- 
tial than individual citizens, labor groups, municipalities, citizens’ 
groups, and business groups other than utility companies. Although 
estimates varied from state to state, proxy advocates were generally 
described as either moderately influential or very influential (Gorm- 
ley, 1982). 

Of course, perceptions may be incorrect. Also, aggregate figures 
may mask important differences across issue areas. With these 
considerations in mind, I undertook to measure the actual effects of 
proxy advocacy on public policy outputs. A questionnaire survey of 
public utility commissioners in all 50 states yielded numerical 
estimates of proxy advocacy activity in all 50 states during the 1974- 
1978 time period. The validity of these estimates was confirmed by 
comparing them with actual activity levels in 12 states. Data on a 
wide variety of public utility commission decisions were obtained 
from all 50 states. The effects of proxy advocacy were then 
determined, using multiple regression analysis or probit analysis, 
where appropriate, and controlling for political culture, regulatory 
resources, the method of selecting public utility commissioners, and 
the level of citizen activism (Gormley, 1983a). 

The analysis revealed that proxy advocates are capable of 
influencing public policy, even when issues are highly complex. 
Thus proxy advocates were instrumental in persuading commission- 
ers to cut back on utility company rate-hike requests. Proxy 
advocates were also effective in addressing issues low in complexity 
and low in consumer conflict, such as disconnection practices and 
procedures. Proxy advocates were largely ineffective, however, when 
issues were high in consumer conflict. Thus there was no relationship 
between proxy advocacy and the adoption of rate designs favorable 
to residential consumers (at the expense of business consumers) or 
poor consumers (at the expense of other consumers). 

Clearly, proxy advocates are capable of influencing public policy. 
In general, though, proxy advocates are loath to address issues that 
pit one segment of consumers against another, for fear of frag- 
menting their constituency and jeopardizing legislative support. Thus 
proxy advocacy and citizen activism are not interchangeable solu- 
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tions to the problem of public underrepresentation in public utility 
commission proceedings. When issues are high in consumer conflict 
but low in technical complexity, citizen activists are effective but 
proxy advocates are not. When issues are high in complexity but low 
in consumer conflict, proxy advocates are effectivei but citizen 
activists are not. These findings illustrate the differences that the form 
of public representation can make. i 


i 


DISCUSSION 





The most striking finding to emerge from this review of the 
literature is that public representation in state regulation can 
promote substantive representation. Citizens' groups have effectively 
participated in coastal zone management hearings and water quality 
planning hearings. Ombudsmen have successfully resolved com- 
plaints by nursing home patients for whom the regulatory process has 
been disappointing. Proxy advocates have effectively championed 
consumer interests in rate relief and more liberal disconnection 
policies. 

These successes are all the more remarkable because they have 
involved different settings, resources, strategies, and goals. In 
environmental regulation, citizens' groups have converted commu- 
nity support and political pressure into formidable weapons. In 
nursing home regulation, ombudsmen have used technical expertise 
and jawboning to secure service responsiveness. In utility regulation, 
proxy advocates have utilized technical expertise, a knowledge of 
administrative law, and adversarial strategies to pramote policy 
responsiveness. 

The sole exception to these positive experiences is public member- 
ship on occupational licensing boards. In a sense, this finding is 
‘surprising, given that public membership on occupational licensing 
boards gives public advocates an actual share of decision-making 
authority. Whereas other public advocates are supplicants dependent 
on the goodwill of decision makers, public members on occupational 
licensing boards are themselves decision makers. Should this not be 
an advantage? How then do we account for the relative ineffective- 
ness of public membership on such boards? 

First, there is a fundamental historic difference that needs to be 
noted. In other regulatory arenas, public advocates must overcome a 
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TABLE 1 
A Comparison of Public Representation Options 


Form of Policy Resources Effectiveness 
Public Arena 
Representation 


Public Environmental Community Political Policy 

Hearings Regulation Support, Pressure Responsiveness 
Strong (Environmental 
Statutes Protection) 


Ombudsman Nursing Hore Technical Jawbouing Service 
Regulation Expertise Responsiveness 
(Eldercare) 


Proxy Urility Technical Formal Poltcy Moderate to 
Advocacy Regulation aud Legal Iuterventiou | Responsiveness High 
Expertise (Consumer 
Protection) 


Public Occupational | Decisionmaking | Discussion Policy 

Membership Licensing Authority Responsiveness 
{Consumer 
Protection) 





tradition of regulation favorable to regulated industries—a formida- 
ble but not insurmountable task. In occupational licensing, on the 
other hand, public advocates must overcome a tradition of self- 
regulation. The legitimacy of government regulation of utilities, 
nursing homes, and the construction industry has long been accepted; 
the problem in these areas has been a gap between regulatory theory 
and regulatory practice. In contrast, the legitimacy of government 
regulation of the occupations has never fully been established; rather, 
the expectation has been that government should regulate, if at all, 
with a very light hand. 

Second, in most regulatory arenas, public advocates are accused 
by regulated industries of eroding the profits of private enterprises. In 
occupational licensing, they are further accused of interfering with 
professional autonomy. This latter charge gives regulated industries a 
trump card that they lack in other regulatory arenas and makes the 
task of public advocates doubly difficult. 

Third, public advocates in other regulatory arenas are frequently 
full-time employees of governmental or nongovernmental public 
interest organizations. Certainly, this is true of ombudsmen and 
proxy advocates. Even citizen activists who participate in public 
hearings often work full-time for a public interest group. In contrast, 
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public members of occupational licensing boards are part-time public 
advocates, with full-time responsibilities elsewhere. Inevitably, this 
undermines their effectiveness. 

Fourth, public advocates in other regulatory arenas often have 
considerable technical expertise—a vital asset in policy arenas 
noteworthy for their technical complexity. In contrast, public 
members of occupational licensing boards have good intentions but 
inadequate technical training. Eventually, this takes its toll. In highly 
complex issue areas, authority without expertise is useless. This 
appears to be a critical drawback of public membership on occupa- 
tional licensing boards. 

The other mystery in this overview of public representation is the 
effectiveness of public hearings on environmental issues, If expertise 
is so important in highly complex issue areas, how have vitizens been 
able to overcome their lack of expertise? If state officials hold public 
hearings not because they want to but because they have to, what is to 
prevent them from merely going through the motions? if politicians 
leave state regulation in the hands of administrative officials, what is 
to prevent "capture" from taking place? 

First, it is important to stress the remarkable persistence of 
environmental protection as an issue. Just when it seems safe to drink 
the water and breathe the air, another environmental horror comes 
along—toxic waste, groundwater pollution, acid rain, and so on. 
Moreover, public support for environmental protection remains very 
strong (Mitchell, 1984), despite growing awareness of trade-offs 
between environmental protection and other values, such as energy 
development and economic growth. By participating in public 
hearings on environmental issues, citizens' groups help to remind 
regulators of the vast reservoir of public support for environmental 
protection. Indeed, one wonders whether it is the content of their 
presentation as much as their presence that matters. | 

Second, environmental groups are among the best-funded, best- 
staffed citizens’ groups in the country. Consequently, tlie content of 
their testimony is often quite impressive. Some of the most prominent 
citizens’ groups in the country are environmental groups—the 
Environmental Defense Fund, the Sierra Club, the Natural Resources 
Defense Council, and Friends ofthe Earth. Through highly celebrated 
court cases, these groups have established themselves as formidable 
adversaries. When they intervene in a state regulatory} proceeding, 
regulators would be foolish not to listen. Moreover, these groups 
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constitute the tip of a very large iceberg. At the state level, groups 
such as Citizens for a Better Environment, Wisconsin’s Environmen- 
tal Decade, and campus-based public interest research groups have 
demonstrated considerable sophistication and ingenuity in their 
interventions. 

Third, a careful analysis of the attitudes of environmental 
regulators (agency heads and staff) would probably reveal an 
exceptional degree of enthusiasm for the goal of environmental 
protection. Many of these people have gone straight from school to 
government, without first serving in the private sector. This absence 
of direct exposure to industry thinking has helped to preserve their 
zeal. Although many state environmental agencies lose talented 
personnel to private industry, this guarantees that there will always 
be new recruits, which in turn reduces the likelihood of ossification. 

Fourth, environmental agencies are very young in comparison to 
other regulatory agencies. According to Bernstein (1955), the “cap- 
ture” of regulatory agencies is a gradual process that occurs as 
politicians and the general public lose interest in the mission of a 
regulatory agency. That loss of interest has yet to occur in environ- 
mental policy, nor is it imminent. On the contrary, legislative 
surveillance of environmental agencies seems stronger than legisla- 
tive oversight of most other administrative agencies. So long as 
politicians remain interested in this issue area, capture is unlikely to 
occur, 


CONCLUSION 


The representation revolution has generated some tangible and 
substantial accomplishments. Through public hearings, citizens’ 
groups have prevented the construction of projects that threaten 
irreparable harm to the environment. Through ombudsmen, nursing 
home patients have secured improvements in their living conditions. 
Through proxy advocates, consumers have won partial cutbacks in 
utility rate-hike requests and protection from life-threatening behav- 
ior. State regulation is not the disgrace today that it was a decade or 
more ago. 

Still, the representation revolution in state regulation has been 
incomplete. Despite the prevalence and expense of auto insurance, 
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life insurance, health insurance, and property insurance, insurance 
regulation continues as a bilateral bargain between regulators and 
regulated industries, with little meaningful input from |the general 
public or its representatives. Although state banking commissions 
routinely make a wide variety of important decisions, they do so with 
negligible public involvement. Although nursing home treatment of 
individual patients owes much to the efforts of long-term care 
ombudsmen, nursing home regulatory policies remain| largely un- 
touched by consumer hands. 

There is much to be said for extending the scope of the 
representation revolution. However, it is unlikely that the successes 
of environmentalists can be replicated in insurance | regulation, 
banking regulation, or occupational licensing. These issues are 
simply not salient enough to generate intense public concern and 
extensive citizens’ group activity. In contrast, proxy advocacy 
deserves serious consideration. In insurance regulation, for example, 
the intervention of a proxy advocacy office could do much to protect 
consumers from unwarranted rate hikes, discriminatory late designs, 
and inaccessible information. In banking regulation ánd occupa- 
tional licensing, proxy advocates could play equally constructive 
roles. This is not to say that'states should have separate proxy 
advocacy offices not for utility regulation, banking regulation, insur- 
ance regulation, and occupational licensing. Rather, there is much to 
besaid for broadening the scope of existing proxy advocacy offices to 
encompass a variety of regulatory arenas. 

The jurisdiction of proxy advocates should not, however, extend 
to nursing home issues. Ombudsmen already have valuable expertise 
in this area. Moreover, they have shown that they are capable of 
effective consumer advocacy, albeit on behalf of individuals. What is 
needed now is to shift their focus from service responsiveness to 
policy responsiveness. As noted earlier, state ombudsmen would 
support such a shift. Indeed, as Monk et al. (1982: 68) point out, state 
ombudsmen have already begun to use data on individual complaint 
handling as a primary source of issue identification.| Thus some 
ombudsmen have managed to develop a policy role out of their 
service role. With more encouragement, legal authority, ànd funding, 
this trend should be accelerated. 

Public representation in state regulation is a revolutionary idea, 
but it offers revolution without bloodshed. Ombudsmen and proxy 
advocates have not brought about the collapse of the nursing home 
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and utility industries. Rather, they have helped state regulators to 
serve the public interest. The creation of such offices (or the extension 
of their jurisdiction) does not necessarily imply that regulators are 
unable or unwilling to do their jobs. Instead, it recognizes that 
regulators depend on the information submitted to them, especially 
in quasi-judicial proceedings. If the only input comes from regulated 
industries, regulators will continue to tilt in that direction. In the final 
analysis, proxy advocates and ombudsmen can promote a better 
balance. 
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Regulatory agencies are governed by a top committee rather than a single, chief 
executive, but the chair of the committee (or board) often dominates decisions. This 
article addresses the question of why the Federal Reserve Board chairman dominates 
the decisions of the Federal Open Market Committee—the monetary policy arm of the 
Fed—even though he has little formal authority. It examines four internal strategies of 
the chair: side payments, policy trade-offs, use of expert staff, and control of policy 
implementation. The article concludes with a discussion of the implications of these 
strategies for the conduct of monetary policy. 


THE FED CHAIRMAN AS 
A POLITICAL EXECUTIVE 


JACK H. KNOTT 
Michigan State University 


The Federal Reserve frequently makes unanimous monetary policy 
decisions that invariably support the policy preferences of the 
chairman of the Board of Governors. Yet inside the Federal Reserve 
System, the chairman does not hold formal control over many 
elements of the decision process. The primary Fed decision body is 
the Board on which the chairman casts only one of seven votes.! For 
monetary policy decisions, the Board shares power with the Federal 
Open Market Committee (FOMC), which consists of the Board in 
addition to five rotating presidents of the twelve regional Federal 
Reserve Banks. These reserve banks have semi-independent, formal 
status as private corporations with elected boards of directors. Given 
this decentralized structure, how does the chairman exercise a 
dominant control? 
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One answer is the highly sensitive nature of monetary policy. John 
Woolley (1984) and William Yohe (1966) argue that the main source 
of power for the position of the chairman derives from the political 
situation of the Fed in the national government and thelimportance 
of its assigned monetary policy task. The political and financial 
environments of the Fed force the organization to discipline internal 
conflicts and dissents. The structure of the Fed and the qualities of the 
chairman play only minor roles in producing the decision consensus. 

A second answer, given by Canterbury (1967) and also by Woolley 
(1984), emphasizes the sameness of the political and economic 
orientations of the members of the FOMC. Because many of the 
Board members and regional bank presidents are economists, 
bankers, or businessmen who have had similar recruitment and 
socialization experiences, the FOMC as a decision bod y should not 
exhibit great differences in policy preferences. The seeming domi- 
nance of the chairman is only the shared preferences he has with the 
other FOMC members. | 

These environmental factors, however, do not fullyiexplain the 
variation in influence that Fed chairmen have exercised from one 
period to another. Neither do they explain how the environment is 
filtered through the particular structures, rules, and personnel of the 
organization (Pfeffer and Salancik, 1978). Different organizational 
structures give rise to different internal interest groups that press for 
conflicting preferences and rewards.? This article addresses the 
chairman's internal strategies for building and sustaining a dominant 
organizational coalition among these internal interests. The basic 
proposition is that the political leadership of the chairman plays a 
linchpin role between external perceptions of the Fed's responsibili- 
ties and internal power to carry out policy. | 

Friedman and Schwartz (1963: 411) argue, for example, that the 
death of Benjamin Strong, the president of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank from 1914 to 1928, had a significant impact on the 
ability of the Fed to cope with the financial debacle of the early 1930s. 
Other strong leaders, such as Marriner Eccles and Arthur Burns, 
chairmen from 1934-1948 and 1970-1978, respectively, clearly left 
their mark on the history of monetary policy and the institutional 
development of the Federal Reserve. The degree of dissent against the 
chairman has also varied from one period to another. Under Arthur - 
Burns, dissent was negligible; under William Miller, chairman from 
1978-1979, the problem of keeping dissents to a minimum came to 
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worry the international financial markets. A staff member recalled 
the time when Miller was outvoted on the FOMC by 5-2: “The 
impression in Europe was that he had lost control of the Board. He 
was very new and they worried about his ability to gain control.” 
Miller also created some internal dissensus among the top staff by 
placing so much emphasis on what was known as the “membership 
issue”—the attempt to slow down the drain of member banks out of 
the Federal Reserve System. In contrast, Burns became famous 
within the system for this dominance of the staff. He was never 
satisfied without a 10005 consensus on the FOMC in favor of his 
policies. Finally, each chairman has employed quite different tactics 
in his efforts to control the organization. 

Although the role of the Fed in the national government gives the 
chairman his basic source of power, his effectiveness derives also 
from internal strategies to build and sustain a consensus. He is the 
gatekeeper and. spokesman for the system, which gives him great 
advantage over other members; yet how he uses his position 
internally influences his external position. As a former staff member 
put it, "The Board's process of decision is awkward. It ends with a 
committee and not with a person. Without leadership it is easy for the 
committee to drift. It is important to have a strong chairman." 


ORGANIZATIONAL COALITIONS AND 
POLITICAL EXECUTIVES 


In the economic theory of the business firm, the entrepreneur uses 
the surplus from production to pay internal interest groups for their 
support of his or her superordinate goal of maximizing profits. Early 
administrative theorists, such as Barnard (1938) and Simon (1945), 
saw a more complicated basis for cooperation that depended on the 
entrepreneur employing both policy goals and pecuniary rewards to 
gain internal support from interest groups. March (1962; Cyert and 
March, 1963) was the first to attempt to incorporate internal 
bargaining among these interest groups as the way of setting 
objectives for the organization. March states, “Basically, we assume 
that a business firm is a political coalition and that the executive in 
the firm is a political broker. The composition of the firm is not given; 
it is negotiated. The goals of the firm are not given; they are 
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bargained.” The problem for political executives is to maximize the 
difference between the demands put forward by the coalition 
members and the benefits they gain from the activities of the 
coalition. 

Although Cyert and March argue for this dual understanding of 
organizational coalitions, economists continue to rely solely on 
pecuniary rewards to understand administrative behavior. They are 
reluctant to admit conflicting values into the goal setting of the 
organization because doing so would mean that profit maximization 
could not be assumed to be the superordinate organizational goal. 
But without profit maximization as the organizational goal, the 
rational-actor models of firm behavior would become inordinately 
more complicated. | 

Political scientists, on the other hand (including March himself), 
have focused almost exclusively on policy trade-offs. Indeed, the 
literature in political science focusing on coalition Behavior in 
committee decision making considers side payments ja form of 
corruption. This conception is understandable because these commit- 
tees are supposed to be composed of political equals, mich like the 
March example of a civic committee decision on a village mall 
painting.3 But in hierarchical organizations, the powers of top 
management depend heavily on payment as a form of inducement to 
other members of the organization. Hence, coalition| theory, as 
developed in political science, is not wholly applicable to agency 
decision making. 

Although these two strategies—side payments and policy trade- 
offs—address the coalition problem of majority voting in a commit- 
tee, other strategies may allow the executive to circumvent or block 
the committee’s decisions. To the extent that these other strategies are 
successful, the committee’s vote may be partially symbolic, and its 
consensus cosmetic to the real power of the chair. | 

More traditional sociological studies of organizations place 
emphasis on the role of expertise and specialization as sources of 
power in the organization (Weber, 1948; Crozier, 1964). Directly 
relevant to the question of the influence of expertise on committee 
coalitions is the work by Altfeld and Miller (1984). They conducted 
experiments in which the convener of the committee possessed more 
information about the commitee’s decision game than the other 
members. In most cases, they found that the convener used “expert” 
information strategically to manipulate the preferences of the other 
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members. The committee’s voting outcomes moved away from the 
median voter’s preference to the preference outcome of the convener. 

A second feature of organizations that is often overlooked in 
coalition studies is the power of implementation over the committee’s 
decisions. One exception is a recent paper by Jeffrey Hill (1984: 7). 
Because an agency implements the decisions of a committee over 
time, the committee finds itself in the situation of merely vetoing or 
approving the moves made by the agency. In other words, Hill argues 
that the agency “chooses both the implementation point . . . [and] the 
point against which the committee will compare agency policy. Thus 
it is the agency executive who structures the committee’s voting 
alternatives.” 

A minimal understanding of the variations in the Fed chairman’s 
coalition strategies, therefore, requires that both policy trade-offs 
and pecuniary side payments be included in the analysis. The 
chairman has the option of bargaining away part of his policy 
preferences in return for FOMC support and the option of using his 
powers as chair to punish or reward financially and with prestige 
those members who are supportive. Given the potency of both 
options, chairmen are expected to use a combination of the two. Yet 
where the chairman places emphasis, either on policy or side 
payments, is an important component of his executive leadership 
style. A successful side payments strategy should allow the chairman 
to be more dictatorial in style; the policy strategy better suits a 
chairman who engages in compromise and bargaining. 

Second, if “expert” information proves to be influential in 
simplified experimental settings, it is also highly probable that in 
technical policy areas, such as monetary economics, expertise serves 
as an important resource in coalition building. A Fed chairman who 
is well versed in monetary subjects and possesses a national repu- 
tation as an economist should better be able to use expertise in 
dealing with the research staff and other internal Federal Reserve 
interests. 

Finally, the technology of the policy directive issued by the FOMC 
has evolved, over the years, from a vague money market conditions 
approach to precise quantitative targeting of reserves and interbank 
interest rates. More than any other actor in the system, the chairman 
has had the opportunity to exercise implementation control over 
these directives; depending on the directives’ vagueness and multiplic- 
ity, and the expertise of the chairman, he may use his power over the 
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directive to influence the agenda of the meetings of the committee. 
The FOMC, with its twelve members, is the formal body 
responsible for monetary policy. If the chairman expects'to have his 
preferences adopted, he needs to sustain a coalition of support for his 
policies. The strategies that he pursues will determine hi$ success or 
failure as a political executive. In examining these stratzgies of the 
Fed chairman, the sections that follow rely on two |sources of 
information: the voting on the FOMC recorded in the Federal 
Reserve Annual Report and a series of in-depth interviews conducted 
in 1982.4 The voting record establishes the variable power of the 
chairmen over time; the interviews serveto explain why the chairmen 
used different strategies with varying degrees of success. | 





INTERNAL INTEREST GROUPS 


There are four internal constituencies with which the Fed chair- 
man must contend if he is to put together an organizational coalition 
successfully. The most important constituency, from a formal 
organizational point of view, is the Federal Open Market ‘Committee 
which is the body responsible for making monetary policy decisions. It 
consists of twelve members, including the seven members of the 
Board of Governors and five rotating members among the presidents 
of the twelve regional Federal Reserve Banks.5 Several times a year 
the committee meets to make decisions on the buying ard selling of 
government securities, moves that influence credit and monetary 
conditions in the country. For the chairman to have his preferences 
adopted, he must obtain a majority of votes in the frequent mectings 
of the FOMC. 

The members of the Board of Governors are the most important 
source of political support for the chairman. They have the ultimate 
authority to approve discount rates and reserve requirement changes, 
and hold a majority of the positions on the FOMC.5 The members of 
the Board of Governors are appointed by the president for standard 
terms of fourteen years. He chooses them with the advice of the 
chairman, but can place on the board whom he pleases. At times, the 
incoming chairman, such as William Miller in 1978, faced a board 
with members who had been heavily involved in monetary policy for 
some years, whereas Miller was a novice in the field. 
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TABLE 1 
FOMC Majority Vote for Tight or Loose Monetary Policy, 
1971-1983 (in percentages) 





Chairman 
Burns Volcker 










1/71 to 8/79 to 














7/79 12/83 
Majority 
Decision 
Loose 47.1 34. 1 
Total 100. 0 


(N=1 02) 





SOURCE: Federal Reserve Board (1963-1983) and author's own calculations. 
NOTE: The designation "tight or loose'' was calculated using the “Record of 
Policy Decisions of the FOMC.” Usually the decision would indicate an intention 
to “firm” monetary conditions or to ''ease'' monetary conditions. Votes taken 
subsequent to these meetings that stated a continuation of policy were recorded 
in the same direction as the original vote, either tight or loose. (Taking these 
"same" votes out also does not change the basic relationships in the table.) In 
addition, after 1975 target figures for M,, M,, and M, as well as bank credit 
conditions and FFR were compared along with the verbal indication of the dura- 
tion of policy. 


Board members may disagree with the chairman over the trade-off 
between inflation and unemployment, high interest rates and the 
money supply, and the importance attached to the stability of the 
financial system. Some members, more than others, place priority on 
high employment and low interest rates; others are worried about 
inflation and are more accepting of high interest rates (Knott, 1984a). 
Members disagree over their acceptance of the monetarist doctrine 
and the role of money in influencing economic activity. As the lender 
of last resort, the Fed also needs to be concerned with financial 
instability and high frequencies of bankruptcies. Finally, each Board 
member specializes in some area of regulation that gives him or hera 
particular orientation to monetary policy. 

During the 1970s, votes on the FOMC were almost evenly divided 
between tightening or loosening monetary policy, with a slight bias 
toward tightening (see Table 1). But beginning in 1979 and con- 
tinuing through 1983, under the chairmanship of Paul Volcker, the 
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TABLE 2 
Board of Governors’ Dissent Pattern in Voting on the FOMC, 
1971-1983 (in percentages} 












Chairman 
Burns Volcker 
1/71 to 8/79 to 
7 [79 12/83 








Tight 
Dissent 

Direction 
Loose 


(N=35) 





SOURCE: Federal Reserve Board (1963-1983) and author’s own calzulations. 

NOTE: On each vote in which a dissent(s) occurs, the Policy Record states the 
explicit reason, either because the dissenter(s) wanted further tightening or easing 
of policy. Also, one dissent in 1971-1979 was cast for reasons other than direc- 
tion of policy. 


orientation has shifted considerably toward tightening monetary 
conditions. The extent of the shift for the critical 1979-1981 period is 
dramatic. Until June 1982, there were only 2 outright loose votes (and 
5 related “same” votes) out of 28 votes for this period. But the June 
vote set off a string of 7 loose votes in a row, ending with the tight vote 
in May 1983. In other words, the 1979-1983 period is overwhelmingly 
oriented toward a tight policy, with the exception of the June 1982 to 
March 1983 interlude in which solid loose votes were taken. 
During the.1970s, the dissenting votes of the members of the Board 
of Governors on the FOMC were biased in favor of looser policy bya 
42.8% to 54.3% difference (see Table 2). After Volcker took over, 
however, and despite the marked shift to a tighter policy stance by the 
majority, members of the Board shifted their dissents toward 
tightening. But the extent of this change is not captured by the total 
dissent votes. From 1971 through 1974, only 1 Board member cast a 
lone dissenting vote in favor of tightening. Of the 14 dissenting votes 


i 
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by Board members in favor of a tighter policy that were cast from 
1975-1979, 10 of these were cast in the 1978-1979 period by only 2 
governors, Henry Wallich and Philip Coldwell. Thus from 1971-1977 
there were virtually no Board dissents at all in favor of a tighter 
monetary policy than the policy adopted by the majority. The shift to 
a tigher dissent pattern after 1979 is also largely attributed to the 
votes of Henry Wallich, who repeatedly dissented in favor of a tighter 
policy, even when the FOMC majority voted for a tight policy. 
The voting of regional bank presidents at meetings of the FOMC 
suggests that the chairman must also maintain some control over 
their preferences and voting patterns. The presidents are elected by 
the local boards of directors subject to the approval of the Washing- 
' ton-based Board of Governors. The regional bank presidents still 
possess the power to recommend changes in reserve requirements and 
the right to call for a change in the discount rate and have it approved 
or disapproved by the Board of Governors. If the bank presidents 
were to vote as a bloc on the FOMC, only one defection from the 
` Board of Governors would prevent the chairman from having his way 
on the committee. 

The bank presidents, as opposed to members of the Board, bring a 
regional, financial, and sectoral perspective to the decisions of the 
FOMC. The president from Chicago is concerned with argiculture 
and basic industry; the representative from Dallas is worried about 
energy costs and prices. Other presidents show more interest in the 
automobile industry, housing construction, or import-exports. The 
presidents’ preferences tend to reflect the regional, industrial, and 
commercial interests in their constituencies. They also pay close 
attention to the quality of the loan portfolios of member banks and 
the volatility and profit in the banking business. 

The monetary policy orientation of the regional bank presidents, 
as reflected in voting on the FOMC, is much more conservative than 
that of the Board members. During the 1970s, in 77.5% of their 
dissents the bank presidents favored a tighter policy than the policy 
adopted by the majority (see Table 3). Their tighter dissents also were 
spread among a number of people, including Presidents Clay, Hayes, 
Francis, Kimbrel, Coldwell (who later became a governor), Volcker 
(who later became chairman), Morris, Winn, Roos, and Willes. All of 
these people cast more than one dissenting vote in favor of tightening 
during this period, and some of them cast several. 
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TABLE 3 


Regional Bank President Dissent Pattern in Voting 
on the FOMC, 1971-1983 (in percentages) 





Chairman | 
Burns Yolcker 
8/79 to 
112/83 








Tight 
Dissent 
Direction 





Loose 








T 
SOURCE: Federal Reserve Board (1963-1983) and author's own dd 


The third constituency important to the chairman is|the profes- 
sional staff in Washington. Many of the top members of the staff have 
held their positions for some years and-have developed a nationally 
recognized expertise in the making of monetary pclicy. More 
recently, some of the staff members have received appointments to 
the Board of Governors. The staff completes the analysés that form 
the basis for the discussions in the FOMC; the staff also presents the 
material to the FOMC and participates in the meetings. | 

Finally, the chairman needs to be concerned with the operation of 
the accounts manager, also referred to as the desk, located in the New 
York Federal Reserve bank. The desk is where the Fed conducts its 
actual operations buying and selling government securities. In the 
past, the FOMC frequently issued vague directives to the implementa- 
tion arm in New York, leaving at least some room for interpretation. 
In an earlier period, moreover, the desk fell much more under the 
influence of the New York bank and resisted instruction from 
Washington. 

The chairman can rely on important strategic resources in holding 
together the dominant coalition among these different internal 
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interests. But before examining these resources, let us first look at the 
evidence of his control over the voting on the FOMC. 


THE POWER OF THE CHAIRMAN 


The ability of the Fed chairmen to sustain a coherent majority on 
the FOMC is impressive. Exceedingly strong chairmen, such as 
Arthur Burns, almost never had a vote overturn their preferences. Yet 
even weaker chairmen, such as William Miller, could control the 
majority in the FOMC most of the time. John Woolley (1980: 307) 

has compared the degree of consensus on the FOMC to other 
decision-making committees, including the Supreme Court and the 
Federal Communications Commission (FCC), and found that the 
FOMC is much more consensual. He reports that “over 70 percent of 
the time, FOMC majorities include 75 percent or more of the 
members voting." 

Table 4 measures dissents in the voting on the FOMC during the 
chairmanships of Martin, Burns, Miller, and Volcker. Dissents as a 
percentage of votes cast, were especially small under Martin and 
Burns. Miller, however, experienced an average number of dissents 
per meeting, more than three times that of Burns. The late 1970s and 
the early 1980s witnessed increasingly conflictful economic difficul- 
ties for the country, so that even under a strong chairman such as 
Volcker the number of dissents per meeting is considerably more than 
in the earlier period. But in every case, the number of dissents is very 
small compared to the number of votes cast. 

Table 5 shows the average number of dissents for selected years 
since 1971 and also the proportion of dissents made by the regional 
bank presidents voting on the FOMC. In the early 1970s, the Board 
of Governors provided virtually no dissents to the chairman's 
majority. The period 1974-1975, the recession years caused by the oil 
embargo in 1973, saw a jump in Board dissention. Again from 
1977-1981, members of the Board contributed more than half of the 
yearly dissents. For the first part of this period, dissents originated 
mainly from the regional bank presidents; during the later 1970s and 
first two years of the 1980s, however, the Board members dominated 
the number of dissents. Another way of looking at this is that the 


regional bank president dissents remain almost constant, ranging | 
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TABLE 4 | 
FOMC Voting Dissents by the Chairmanship of t je 


Board of Governors, 1963-1983 (in percentages? 








Martin? Burns Miller Volcker 
Time Period 1/63 to 2/70 to 3/78 to 8/79 to 
in Office 1/70 2/78 7/79 12/83 
Number of 
Months 85 97 17 53 


Total Number 
of dissents 94 59 26 ^ 48 


Ave. Number of 
Dissents per year 13. 42 7. 37 19,5 10.9 


Total Number of 
meetings at which 


votes were taken 115 99 15 39 
Ave. Number of 1 b 
Dissents per meeting 0. 82 0. 59 1. 73 1. 23 
Total Number : 

of votes caste 1302 1170 176- 466 


Average Number of 
votes cast per 
year 186 145 132 ı 106 


Dissents as percent j 
of votes caste 7.21 5. 04 16.40 10.3 








1 
SOURCE: Federai Reserve Board (1963-1983) and author's own calculations. 
a. Martin was chairman from 1951 to 1970. Only the last seven years are recorded 
here. 
b. This figure may be affected by the lesser frequency of votes under Volcker. 


only from a low of 4.5 in the early 1970s to a high of 6.5 in the early 
1980s. In contrast, the Board's dissents fluctuate with the well-being 
of the economy. In 1979, a particularly conflictful year when the 
FOMC switched to a new operating procedure in the face of a 
plummeting dollar and growing inflation, the Board's dissents 
outnumbered those of the regional bank presidents by 15 to 8. 
Although the number of overall dissents is small, they do vary 
from chairman to chairman. On a dissent measure alone, Burns is the 
most powerful chairman over the period; Miller is the weakest. 
Martin and Volcker are somewhere in the middle, with Volcker 
somewhat less effective in controlling dissents than Martin. But the 
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TABLE 5 
Average Number of Dissents in FOMC Voting for Selected 
Time Periods by Board Members and Reserve Bank Presidents 





Dissents Board Reserve Bank Difference 


Years Average Average Presidents Ave. Col 3-4 












1971-73 5.0 0.7 4.5 -3.8 
1974-75 10.0 4.5 5.5 -1.0 
1976 2.0 1.0 1.0 0.0 
1977-81 13.0 8.0 5.0 13.0 
1982-83 10.5 4.0 6.5 -1.5 





SOURCE: Federal Reserve Board (1963-1983) and author's own calculations. 


chairmen vary not only on the level of control they exercised; they 
also vary on the strategies to achieve it. 


SIDE PAYMENTS 


Governors and staff emphasize that although the chairman 
formally has only one vote on the FOMC, in practice he controls the 
majority. A top staff member under Burns asserted, “The chairman is 
extremely influential. He alone has seven votes, not in actuality, but 
in terms of influence.” An important source of internal power for the 
chairman is his ability to make side payments—the perquisites, pres- 
tige, budget, and salary decisions over which he exercises control. 
The chairman can withhold or grant these resources depending on the 
participation of Fed members in the dominant organizational 
coalition. 

The chairman exercises his greatest leverage with side payments 
over the reserve bank presidents who participate in the voting of the 
FOMC. A top staff member under Burns put it this way: “Often the 
{reserve bank] presidents were really out of it and showed a 
consensual deference to the chairman. Many presidents didn’t fully 
| understand what was going on. This wasn’t true of all of them, but 
| those were the exceptions.” This staffer believed that the “representa- 
tion on the FOMC basically served to increase the power of the 
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chairman. The presidents come into these meetings not as free agents, 
which makes them inclined to go along.” 

The Reserve Bank presidents exercise little influence for three 
reasons. First, they have less knowledge and information about 
monetary policy than the chairman and the board. A staff member 
for the Board explained: 


They [the presidents] have small access to the actual forecast, and are 
only sent it over the weekend prior to a meeting. They have no time to 
study the forecasts. What the presidents do is read the prepared 
statements of their own staffs which often were at odds with the Board 
staff forecast. But they never could handle any new information or 
discussion and the reserve bank staff members never intervened. The 
regional staffs never said a word at these meetings. They were out of it. 
So, it wasn’t really a fair fight because they were not that krowledge- 
able or interested in economics. 








Second, the presidents abide by the unwritten rule that prohibits 
them from caucusing prior to a meeting of the FOMC. Most former 
staff members were puzzled as to why the presidents abided by this 
rule, but all agreed that they did. Consequently, “It is hard for them to 
form coalitions. They only needed two Board members to form a 
majority, but they never could do it. They were really second-class 
citizens who did not come well prepared and were unwilling to listen. 
There were some exceptions.” 

The third reason underlies the first two. The regional bank 
presidents are “not free agents” primarily because they owe their 
appointment, salary, and budget to decisions of the Board in 
Washington. A senior staff member stated, “Many of the presidents 
owe their appointment to the chairman. If the chairman opposes an 
appointment, it won't pass the Board. The budgets ofjthe reserve 
banks are also controlled by the Board. You threaten to cut the 
budget in subtle ways, but the message is clear. The St. Louis Fed was 
at one point overtly scrutinized because of its positions.” Other 
former top staff, especially under Burns, agreed that the Board and 
the chairman used what one called “extra-legal” pressures on the 
salary and budgets of the regional bank presidents. 

Yet the board members tolerate the bank presidents on the FOMC 
for various reasons. A frequently mentioned benefit of bank president 
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participation was their role in maintaining community support 
around the country (Knott, 1984b). Others emphasized the intelli- 
gence role played by the bank presidents. They know and interact 
with many local business and financial people who are knowledge- 
able about their local markets and economic conditions. The Fed in 
Washington uses these contacts as ways of keeping in touch with 
developments throughout the country. Finally, the bank presidents, 
though not granted much real influence in FOMC meetings, do bring 
a diversity of opinion to the discussions that is not so Washington 
centered. In fact, many staff people in the regional banks saw this as 
the major contribution of their presidents. 

Similar to the no-caucus rule for the regional bank presidents, the 
Board operated under Burns with the convention that the vice- 
chairman never openly oppose the preferences of the chairman. 
Although this norm has not held consistently (Louis Robertson, a 
member of the board from 1965-1973, in particular did not follow it; 
nor does Preston Martin, the current vice-chairman, always vote with 
Volcker), some respondents felt that at times it played an important 
role. If the chairman can count on most of the votes of the regional 
bank presidents and the vice-chairman, he is already well on his way 
toward victory. 

The chairman, however, exercises less direct control over the 
Board of Governors because of their greater expertise in monetary - 
policy and access to the central staff. Yet the list of side payments at 
the chairman's disposal for influencing their votes is impressive and 
apparently well used, by Burns in particular. As many staff indicated, 
both Volcker and especially Martin dealt with side payments with a 
“lighter hand” than did Arthur Burns. 

Table 6 reveals the paucity of Board member dissents during 
Burns's chairmanship. Only 2.8 dissents were recorded on average 
during his tenure, the lowest by far of all the postwar chairmen. A top 
staff member under Burns maintains that “the [Board] member may 
find it harder to go on trips or to expand his staff." He added, “The 
chairman determines the assignments and tasks of the Board mem- 
bers. Gramley is concerned with relations with the reserve banks, for 
example. Some tasks are plums; others are pains in the ass. It depends 
on what you want to do. The international governor, currently Henry 
Wallich, has the most prestige. The less prestigious tasks have to do 
with bank supervision and regulations. In these areas you don't get a 
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TABLE 6 | 
Average Number of Dissents Per Year by Chai pinanshib 
and Membership on the FOMC 


l 
Reserve Board Reserve Bank 


members Presidents 
total per meeting total per mee ting? 
Martin 81 -51 5.3 | .33 
Burns 2.8 . 23 4. 6 .38 
Miller 11.0 1.00 7.0 | . 64 
Volcker 4.8 253 5.0 «56 


SOURCE: Federal Reserve Board (1963-1983) and author's own calculations. 
a. The average number of meetings per year ranged from a high iof 16 under 
Martin to a low of 9 under Volcker. Í 


reputation as being a powerful man.” In addition, this staff member 
emphasized that some of the Board members owed their appoint- 
ments to the chairman. | 

One further area over which the chairman exercises control is the 
testimony of Board members and reserve bank presidents before 
congressional committees: “Burns at times would not let a governor 
testify; the Congress has even threatened to subpoena testimony.” If a 
governor does testify, what he intends to say, especially his prepared 
remarks, are discussed in the whole Board meeting; and any 
unacceptable items are changed ahead of time. The same censorship 
occurs for a reserve bank president: *If a banking committee in the 
Senate should invite a reserve bank president to testify, he will have to 
send the text of his remarks to the Board, which are then antes by 
the staff at the Board.” 


POLICY TRADE-OFFS 


Besides using side payments to influence members’ voting prefer- 
ences, the chairman also regularly engages in certain strategies in 
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preparation for and during the meetings of the FOMC. His goal is to 
control the agenda and guide the discussion so that the final vote 
basically reflects his original preference. As a former Board member 
put it, “Other members [of the FOMC] may argue and dissent, but 
they didn’t lobby to gather support for their position.” 

The meetings of the FOMC, throughout the 1970s, followed a 
rather standard format. The meetings began with a briefing by an 
official at the New York Federal Reserve Bank concerning the state 
of the international markets. Next, the members would hear a report 
from the New York desk on the government security operations over 
the previous time period. Following these presentations, the Board 
staff would give its assessment of the economy, which would be based 
on the quarterly econometric model and informal industry forecasts, 
the summary information of which would be contained in a 
document known as the Green Book. After this procedure, which was 
known as the domestic briefing, there would be a “go around” of the 
governors and the reserve bank presidents, including the nonvoting 
members. This meant that 19 people (20 people if the senior staff 
person is also included) had an opportunity to express their opinions 
about the economy and the financial markets with a special emphasis 
on developments in their own region of the country. Then the 
committee would take a break, after which the Board staff would 
assess the monetary situation based on the financial econometric 
model found in another document called the Blue Book. Finally, 
there would be a second “go around” in which members would 
express their opinions on what they believed the proper directive 
should be for the federal funds interest rate and the monetary targets. 
The meeting would conclude with a series of votes on these measures. 

During these proceedings, the chairman observes the discussion 
and formulates his opinion. Under Martin, the chairman acted as the 
great compromiser and synthesizer who let everyone have his say and 
then summed up the discussion with his own point of view. But most 
observers of Martin believed that this easy-going style was deceptive. 
Most people concurred that Martin “managed the flow of discussion 
to produce decisions favorable to his point of view.” By giving his 
opinion last, Martin had the advantage of knowing where everyone 
else stood and thus could more easily formulate a compromise 
position favorable to his preferences. Aiding him in this strategy, 
moreover, was the fact that during his tenure in office the directives to 
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the desk tended to be rather vague injunctions to “firm conditions” or 
“loosen conditions.” In this way he was left with discretion between 
committee meetings. 

In contrast to Martin, Arthur Burns stated his position forcefully 
at the outset of the meetings and intimidated others who might dare 
to disagree: 


Burns wouldn't allow any deviation from the particular issu? at hand. 
He was always complaining that the members were getting off the 
issue. He would try to forge a consensus around his own preference. 
He felt that discussion weakened his position. If there appeared to bea 
division, he would adjourn the meeting and get together with Broida 
and Axilrod. Then they would come back with a new set of 
alternatives, the goal being to achieve a 12-0 vote. Bui nothing 
substantive in the new proposal changed. 


Burns also called for “straw votes" because he wanted to “see 
where the opposition was." He would say, “If this were to be our 
proposal for M;, Mz, and the FFR, would you buy it?” Those in favor 
would then raise their hands. For those who didn't raise i their hands, 
Burns then asked, *What changes would make you comfortable?" 
Burns wanted to maximize his own preference but he alsp wanted to 
maximize the size of the consensus, and that is where the trade-offs 
entered the discussions. 

But Burns used other strategies as well. One top staff member 
emphasized the fact that each member of the Board specializes in 
various aspects of banking regulation and spends most of his or her 
time on these regulatory activities. The more expert they become in 
different areas of bank regulation, the more they tend to adopt 
specific preferences in favor of certain regulatory policies. The staff 
member even felt that the Board members did noti preoccupy 
themselves primarily with monetary policy but with the regulatory 
issues. This specialization offers the chairman an opportunity for a 
trade-off. He helps them get their way on specific regulatory issues, 
and they in return tend to go along with the chairman on the 
monetary policy issues. i 

Several former staff mentioned that Burns, and to a certain extent 
other chairmen as well, was uncomfortable when the discussion 
began getting into fundamental analytical issues rather than factual 
or descriptive observations. One staff member stated, {Sometimes 
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Burns would act as though such a question would open a pandora’s 
box. He either answered the question directly or closed off debate.” 
Another staff member felt that the chairman is not particularly 
interested in having economists on the Board: “Economists cause him 
alot more trouble. They think they have all answers but often don't 
understand the process. An economist can be like a bull in a china 
shop." This Burns staff member saw the committee as providing 
information and factual debate and informed discussion; he did not 
see the committee as the main locus of decision.® 

William Miller succeeded Burns in the chairmanship but lasted 
only about a year and a half in office. He modeled his leadership more 
on Martin than on Burns but never seemed able to solidify a coalition 
behind him. According to one governor, Miller never understood 
that he needed to “convince people to adopt his point of view. He 
relied too much on following the consensus on the committee, not 
creating his own support behind him." Some former top staff in the 
Fed also intimated that Miller followed the cues of Steve Axilrod, the 
chief of the monetary policy staff unit. When asked about leadership 
on the committee, Miller was invariably mentioned as the weak Fed 
chairman, someone who was captured by the top staff and who could 
not prevent embarrassing voting defeats on the committee. 

Volcker operates at neither of these extremes; he allows more 
dissent than Burns but less free-flowing discussion than Martin. Most 
staff members were quite supportive of Volcker and believe that he 
has created an internal consensus in the Fed in support of his policy 
viewpoints. One staff member commented, 


Internally, Volcker is very forceful as an individual. In matters of 
monetary policy he does not state his position outright, thus chal- 
lenging everybody to toe the line; rather he tries to engineer a 
consensus to bring the institution behind policy. Unlike Arthur Burns 
who attempted to browbeat everyone into agreeing with him, Volcker 
appears to think that people must believe in the policy. He knows that 
the Fed's position will come under political attack; to get his policies 
effectively implemented, he needs a consensus on the FOMC. 


Many staff members were complimentary of Volcker because he 
took a stand in 1979 when he changed the Fed’s operating procedures 
and attempted to stick closer to the money supply figures: “Before the 
problem was that the committee would not stick with the targets; but 
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Volcker is really trying to stick with them.” Another staff member 
liked the “family-type, informal organization at the Fed which 
deemphasizes formal organizational charts.” He also thought that 
Volcker was a “principal” who wanted to hear the truth and did not 
try to slant his work one way or the other. He did agree, however, that 
Volcker “might see to it that a particular option he favors is presented 
to the committee or a particular wording.” Finally, Volcker im- 
pressed staff members with his knowledge of the economy and the 
interrelationships and patterns in even specific sectors of ‘industry, a 
trait that many staff also admired about Arthur Burns. | 

Although the chairman has certain side-payment powers and uses 
various policy trade-off strategies that allow him to dominate the 
committee, another critical aspect of his internal control is his 
relation to the top staff of monetary economists. Chairmen have used 
the top staff to their own advantage over and against the preferences 
of the committee. 


| 
| 
THE CHAIRMAN AND THE RESEARCH STAFF 


Former top staff members unanimously supported the assertion 
that “the chairman has the staff. It is really a strong personal staff, 
though the rest of the Board does have access. Steve Axilrod is a 
powerful person; he feeds ideas to Volcker; they interact back and 
forth.” Another former staff member under Burns said,|“The staff 
works independently, but is close to the chairman. None of the Board 
members told the staff what to say.” The chairman appears to possess 
much more influence over the staff than the other Board members, 
although the degree of influence of the chairman seems to depend on 
who he is and how one interprets the close symbiotic relationship 
between him and the top staff. | 

Some former staff members, especially under Burns, emphasized 
the power of the chairman over the staff: “You must realize that what 
the staff presented was not an independent staff view. It was strongly 
influenced by Burns. It is really a pernicious system in my view. Burns 
simply controlled the staff estimates.” When the staff member was 
asked whether the other members of the FOMC understood this 
influence of the chairman, he replied, “I simply do not know. 
Certainly the Reserve Bank presidents didn’t understand it or were 





| 
| 
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ever aware of it. ... At any rate, the other members [of the FOMC] 
are in an unequal position to judge the Blue Book. For the chairman, 
what you do right now is most important, and he controls the top 
staff people.” 

One former top staff member under Burns stated implicitly how 
they went about putting together the presentation for the Board. The 
Blue Book usually contained three decision options for the FOMC. 
The options consisted of ranges for Mı, M», and the Fed Funds Rate. 
One option would also usually offer a status quo range. He explained 
it this way: 


Usually the chairman reaches his decision on what he wants to do prior 
to the FOMC meetings and the real issue is how to put it into effect. 
This is done through the staff presentation. The members know they 
are always supposed to vote for alternative B; that has become the 
convention. Or, there may be a minor compromise. One time we had 
four alternatives and we sat around trying to figure out how the 
members would know what to vote for. But the usual situation is that 
one is supported by the chairman, and this is presented with two other 
much weaker alternatives. 


In the view of this top staff member, Burns held the power, and the 
staff responded to him, not the other way around. Still, this same staff 
member felt that “there is more influence in private than in public. 
Staff members at the Fed subjugate their own political beliefs to the 
aspirations of the orgainzation, which gives them much more 
influence over policy. The senior staff have a lot of power.” Another 
former top staff member emphasized the role of the staff in rewriting 
the options put forward by the econometric model: “The options 
would be reviewed by the chairman before the meeting [of the 
FOMC]. The econometric models on which they were based were 
treated as approximations and frequently modified by judgment. 
Every Friday afternoon the top staff would sit down and rewrite the 
options to suit their judgment of the situation. Often the results 
would be thoroughly rewritten.” 

The work of the top staff on Friday afternoon also had a political 
purpose, namely, to make the directive vague enough to build the 
necessary consensus for the chairman. A former staff member stated 
that “when a consensus is reached on the committee, the policy 
directive is more like a political party platform than a real directive.” 
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Or, as a current governor put it, “The fuzziness in the directive is 
centered on the outcome it is supposed to achieve.” But the ambiguity 
in the directive is for the committee only, not the chairman, who uses 
the directive’s ambiguity to give himself more leeway: 


There is no ambiguity on the part of the chairman. The ambiguity is 
there to allow people to espouse their positions yet still vote with the 
chairman. They are purposefully obfuscated. If the alternatives were 
hard-nosed and out in the open, you wouldn’t get agreement. The 
committee then would let the matter get spongy because you need it. 
The staff always wrote the language of the policy alternatives, which is 
one reason for the spongy language. We would meet on Friday to 
approve the wording, and we would use the same old language, fine- 
tuned to convey no information, although the chairman always knows 
what it means. The idea was to find language that the committee would 
find acceptable. And the staff got quite good at it. The thing was 
printed as if it were a policy decision of the committee, when it really 
was not. 





Prior to the chairmanship of Burns, when the Fed was under the 
direction of William Martin, the top staff apparently possessed even 
more direct power over the presentation of the options at the com- 
mittee. The person primarily responsible for the preparation and 
presentation of the Blue Book options and analyses observed, “In my 
day, I would make the presentation to the FOMC. I had plenty of 
leeway to present my own point of view. In the early sixties I had 
developed the Blue Book and Green Book procedures. 'We usually 
presented two options in the Blue Book, but I generally favored one 
over the other." 


The staff member's proposals almost always achieved success with l 


the committee: “It got so that I would take the reaction ofthe FOMC 
to my proposals quite personally. If they didn't like it, I would feel 
affronted. Usually they went along. The fine thing about this 
procedure is that no one, not even the chairman, interfered in the 
analyses." He admitted, for example, that during the |1968-1969 
Johnson tax surcharge, he had overestimated the speed off the effects 
of this measure on the economy and had argued for an eage in policy 
that was adopted by the committee. But the result was an overheating 
of the economy. He remarked, “I don’t like to think that I caused the 
country months of inflation that could have been avoided, but the 
conclusion is hard to deny.” A member of the Policy Advisory Group 
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during that time stated, “Martin was basically an administrator. The 
strongest policy voice came from the research staff linked to the MIT 
model." 

Volcker is less autocratic than Burns in dealings with the Board, 
which makes tight control of the top staff less necessary. More 
important, until the recent resignation of Nancy Teeters, three former 
staff members sat on the Board. On the other hand, a new top staff 
office was created called the Office of Financial and Monetary 
Policy. Ostensibly, the office combined the domestic and interna- 
tional aspects of monetary policy into one location. But many 
observers emphasized that the change has meant a separation of the 
analyses of the real economy from the financial analyses. The change 
elevated the role of money and finance in the decision structure and 
created a centralized unit for preparingthe Blue Book that is separate 
from the Research Division. The head of this monetary unit, 
currently Steve Axilrod, can command resources from the various 
Fed divisions, as was done in the analyses of the 1979 procedural 
changes. Arguably, the top monetary staff, which works closely with 
the chairman, has gained more centralized power over and against 
the main research divisions than it possessed previously. 


THE CHAIRMAN AND POLICY IMPLEMENTATION 


In the early 1950s a conflict erupted between the Board of 
Governors in Washington and the New York Federal Reserve Bank. 
The conflict centered on which institution would control the buying 
and selling of the securities holdings of the Federal Reserve System 
and the U.S. Treasury. These securities operations are vitally 
important because the Fed uses them to influence the moncy supply 
and the Treasury relies on them for financing the government's debt. 

It is helpful to think of the monetary policy of the Fed as 
comprising tools, operating targets, intermediate targets, and ulti- 
mate goals (Ritter and Silber, 1980). The ultimate policy goal of the 
Fed is to influence societal spending and Gross National Product. 
But the Fed has no direct means for influencing GNP; instead it must 
rely on a variety of intermediate targets such as bank credit, the 
money supply, and interest rates. But even these targets are still 
somewhat beyond the Fed's direct control. The only variables the Fed 
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controls directly are bank reserves and money market (or short-term) 
interest rates. The tools available to the Fed for hitting these 
operating targets are open market operations, reserve requirements, 
and the discount rate (the rate of interest at which the Fed loans funds 
to member banks). Since World War II, the main tool ofipolicy has 
been the open market buying and selling of government securities. 

Although the FOMC in Washington makes the broad! monetary 
policy decisions on the operating and intermediate targets for credit 
and money, the implementation of these decisions is carried out by 
the System’s Open Account manager at the New York Reserve 
Bank’s trading desk. The account manager (referred to simply as the 
desk) has to translate the policy instructions of the FOMC into 
purchases and sales of Treasury securities. In this process the 
manager gains a degree of discretion, depending on the nature of the 
instructions emanating from Washington. In addition, the historical 
importance of New York as a world financial center has given the 
president of the New York Reserve Bank a permanent position on the 
FOMC, unlike the other regional bank presidents who rotate their 
seats on the committee. During the presidencies of Benjamin Strong 
in the 1920s, and Allan Sproul? in the 1940s and 1950s, theiNew York 
Reserve Bank exercised a dominant position in the Federal Reserve 
system. | 

The controversy between Washington and New York centered on 
the reliance on a free-market approach versus more traditional 
central bank intervention and control of government securities 
operations. Generally, the New York Bank preferred |the tight- 
control approach of managing the securities markets. According to a 
former top staff member, during this period, "The chief assistant to 
the desk in New York simply would not let a market develop. The 
portfolio manager was, in fact, the market, and he let people know 
it."10 

The New York Bank's fear of àllowing the market to decide the 
price rested on the belief that the big banks and securities houses 
would get inside information from the Treasury and the Fed and then 
use this information to take unfair advantage. Consequently, they 
wanted "to give Wall Street a hard time." The 14 or 15 officially 
recognized dealers in government securities also feared) that they 
commanded insufficient capital to face a completely frée market. 
And finally, public concern, expressed by such WIE KHONM figures as 
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Walter Lippmann, feared a free market would cause interest rates to 
rise and drive numerous small banks into bankruptcy. 

Although the Board of Governors in Washignton eventually won 
this struggle for control over the New York desk, the issue still 
remains an important dimension of the implementation of monetary 
policy. One monetary economist critical of the Fed who puzzled over 
the decision procedure of the FOMC, concluded, “The real decision 
has to be made somewhere after the meeting. I would guess that they 
let the New York desk play the trade-offs." Monetarist critics often 
make this charge because they believe that the Fed intervenes and 
controls the markets too much and suspect that the influence of the 
New York Bank is the culprit. The phrase “playing the trade-offs” 
raises economists’ fear that the desk decides when to hold interest 
rates steady versus when to stick to the money supply targets. Other 
economist critics worried about the influence of the large securities 
dealers. Many staff members at the Fed take jobs in the private sector 
with these financial firms and banks, creating a powerful interest 
group that offers future large salaries and other benefits to current 
Fed officials. These firms also make money off Fed operations, which 
adds a further incentive for them to try to influence the Fed's choice 
of operating targets. 

Former and current members of the Fed, however, argue that the 
role and independence of the New York desk have declined steadily 
since the days of William Martin. Two developments are particularly 
important in this respect. The first is the change, over time, in the 
technology of implementing monetary policy. Under Martin, the 
FOMC relied on *money market conditions" as the primary oper- 
ating target of policy. The money market refers to short-term 
financial instruments— primarily Treasury Bills of three months to a 
year—that business firms and other institutions buy to earn interest 
on temporary surplus funds. In the 1960s, the account manager relied 
primarily on the Treasury Bill interest rate and the "feel" for the 
demand/supply conditions in the government securities market 
expressed by the New York traders. Often, therefore, the FOMC, 
which met only about once a month, passed a directive that would 
merely instruct the manager to “tighten” or “loosen” the short-term 
credit conditions as the main operating target of monetary policy. 

Because this market-conditions concept was rather fuzzy, consider- 
able leeway remained for the chairman, or possibly the desk, to make 
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the necessary trade-offs between the meetings of the committee. By 
the late 1960s, however, more emphasis came to be placed on a 
particular component of money market conditions, namely, the 
Federal Funds Rate (FFR)—the rate of interest that banks charge 
each other when they borrow short term. The significance, of this rate 
and the extent of interbank borrowing as a source of loan funds 
greatly expanded in the late 1960s and 1970s. The FOMC, therefore, 

adopted an operating target that would now instruct the account 
manager to maintain a specific range of values for the FER. The great 
advantage of this instrument for the Board and the chairman, aside 
fromits compatability with the Keynesian emphasis on interest rates, 

was its visibility, precision, and ease of manipulation. The concept 
was also rather easily understood, even by noneconomists on the 
Board. Hence, most observers felt that the change to the Fed Funds 
instrument, in addition to its economic utility, also brought an 
important organizational advantage: It gave greater control over the 
implementation of policy to the Board of Governors. 

The second development was the change in the chairmanship from 
Martin, who one staff member described as a person “who doesn’t 
exercise tight control over anything,” to Arthur Burns, who i is often 
referred to as the “autocrat.” According to a formet top staff 
member, “The desk is on a short tether. On a daily basis Axilrod 
decides, not the desk. Calls are made every day, and back in 1974, 
Allan Holmes [the desk manager] had to come to Washington every 
day. The desk is comprised of officers of the FOMC, not the New 
York Bank; they are responsible to the chairman.” 

Another former staff member emphasized the number of oper- 
ating targets for which the desk is responsible. If the operating target 
is only the manipulation of the Federal] Funds Rate,! the desk's 
discretion is less. But if the FOMC uses bank reserves and the interest 
rate as targets of monetary policy, this increases the role of the desk: 
“The more you have one clear test, the less influence he {the desk] 





has." Burns was inclined to exercise tight control and he also had the | 


clear test to do so. 

Although Washington now dominates New York in the implemen- 
tation of monetary policy, the control over the directive remains an 
issue between the FOMC and the chairman. The Fed Funds Rate 
(FFR) makes it easier for the chairman to control the desk, but it also 
makes it more possible for the FOMC to exercise influence over 
policy. Under Martin, the directives were rather vague injunctions to 
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ease or tighten; in the 1970s, these directives became very precise 
instructions to change the FFR by one-eighth of a percentage point. 
A former staff member explained that by the middle 1970s the FOMC 
had to make a decision to give the desk a little more leeway between 
meetings because market pressure was building up in expectation of 
the decision at the monthly meetings. This came to be known as the 
announcement effect, which was ameliorated by allowing the desk to 
vary the rate one-half of a percentage point between meetings. 

By the late 1970s, however, the FOMC faced increased difficulties 
in using the FFR as an operating target of policy. Not only could the 
FOMC understand it, but the markets and the political community 
followed the rate with great interest. As former staff describe it, the 
financial markets and political community interpreted even tiny 
changes in the rate as indications of major Fed policy moves. The 
result, according to former staff members, was a very cautious policy 
that hardly moved the rate at all. 

In October 1979, the FOMC decided to shift operating targets 
from the FFR to a greater emphasis on what are called nonborrowed 
reserves. That is to say, the FOMC stopped directly controlling the 
FFR at a precise range of value but allowed the range to widen 
considerably before any action was taken to intervene. In addition, 
the FOMC focused much more effort on achieving a precise level of 
total bank reserves minus member bank borrowing from the Fed. 
Because banks are required by law to maintain a fixed ratio between 
reserves and loans outstanding, the Fed’s manipulation of the level of 
reserves also affects the ability of banks to make loans; manipulation 
of loans in turn influences the amount of new money created for the 
public. 

On economic grounds the decision reflects a move closer to the 
monetarist position that the quantity of money directly infuences 
economic activity and the rate of inflation.!! Given that the reserves 
in addition to the currency outside banks equals the monetary base, 
the reserve target is an important component of a monetarist strategy 
for controlling the money supply. Monetarists had advocated a 
greater emphasis on reserves as an instrument of policy for some 
time, fearing that the interest rate was not a flexible enough lever to 
control the money supply—a variable they hold to be much more 
important than the interest rate itself. Monetarists basically wanted 
the interest rate to reflect the scarcity of money that would be directly 
manipulated by the Fed; they felt that under the FFR procedure the 
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Fed set the interest rate and let money reflect that decision. From 
their point of view, the tail wagged the dog. 

But the switch in procedures also had an important political advan- 
tage for the FOMC and especially for the chairman. The FOMC 
benefits from the claim that it no longer directly controls interest 
rates, thus deflecting responsibility for the political turmoil (Knott, 
1984c). The chairman, however, benefits even more. According to a 
top staff member, “The best chairmen work for the greatest flexibility 
in the directive. Well, maybe that is stated too strongly. |Flexibility 
works to the chairman's advantage. He is the direct spokeman for 
policy between the meetings, and he needs this flexibility. With the 
nonborrowed reserves target instead of the interest rate, the chairman 
has more flexibility than ever before.” This staff member explained 
that previously the chairman would have to tighten or lopsen policy 
right away, but now the committee reacts less than in the past. The 
chairman has a greater flexibility on a week-to-week basis, and can 
postpone doing anything until he gets a better feel for what is 
going on. i 

A current governor also thinks that the new procedure;adopted in 
1979 gives the chairman more control than before: "The new 
procedure adds more complexity than the earlier focus onithe interest 
rate and also to a degree gives the chairman more control over and 
against the FOMC." But the governor added that at times the new 
procedure, due to its complexity, also gets beyond the chairman: 
"The staff draws up the statistics and does the analyses. Sometimes 
there are aperi of this that are hard to understand even for the 
chairman.” He did emphasize, however, that he and certain other 
members of the FOMC are in continual contact with Axilrod and 
have an open relationship. 

Axilrod and the chairman thought up and promot the new 
procedure. After extensive discussion and mild dissent, the FOMC 
decided to adopt it. Although the procedure places more emphasis on 
the nonborrowed reserves, the interest rate for Fed Funds is not 
ignored altogether. Rather, the range within which the FFR is 
allowed to vary now extends to 4-5 percentage points; before the 
committee feels it needs to make a decision. A staff member at the 
desk in New York who is intimately involved in implementing the 
FOMC’ directives observed, “My own feeling is that the wider Fed 
Funds range gives the chairman of the Board more power vis-à-vis 
the FOMC. The chairman has control over raising or lowering the 
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nonborrowed path, but the committee tends to put a break on the 
chairman’s actions only if the funds rate gets too much out of line.” 
As astaff member in the research division put it, “It is also easier now 
to stay on track because of the greater automaticity in the procedure.” 
The formal decision of the FOMC is not required for every little, tiny 
change in the rate, as once was the case. !2 


CONCLUSION 


The decentralized Federal Reserve structure derives from the 
Progressive idea of professional collegiality as a more effective and 
accountable method for public policy decisions than single chief 
executives. It assumes that there is a professionally correct policy 
choice and that this choice is more likely to emerge from a committee 
of experts, In their relations with the outside, both the FOMC and the 
Board of Governors try to project just such a professional, expert, 
and consensual image. 

The chairman, as the spokesman for the institution, faces the 
greatest pressures to keep alive the professional image. Other 
members of the Fed have mixed motives. They recognize the value to 
the institution of a chairman who commands a professional consen- 
sus, but they also realize that any particular consensus may not 
conform to their own policy preferences or pecuniary interests. 
Hence their support of the chairman has strings attached. 

The conditional support of internal interests suggests that execu- 
tive resources are also potential, competing centers of power. A 
collegial organizational structure offers the chief executive both the 
opportunity of a broad-based consensus but the danger of a 
conflictful stalemate. The research staff, for example, is a potential 
source of power for the chairman, but if the chairman is not expert 
himself, the staff may turn out to be his main competitor for power. 
His skillful use of expertise, policy bargaining, implementation 
technology, and side payments thus makes a difference for which 
state of affairs he brings into being. 

Burns depended much more on the heavy-handed approach of side 
payments than did Martin. Burns also used a different technique in 
the meetings of the FOMC. Burns effectively called on his expertise 
as an internationally renowned monetary economist to dominate the 
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top economics staff. He forcefully stated his position at the outset of 
the FOMC meetings and dared others to disagree with him. He did 
not tolerate deviations from the discussion and the preferences he had 
inaugurated. Martin, on the other hand, took a more light-handed 
approach. He let the discussion wander over wide ground before 
summarizing his viewpoint at the end. He did not control the top staff 
to such an extent nor have as many committee people in his pocket. 
He needed to “manage the discussion” more indirectly td lead to his 
own preference. In other words, Martin relied more on aistrategy of 
policy trade-offs than did Burns. | 

The vagueness of the directive during Martin's term of office 
greatly aided him in using the policy trade-off strategy. The “market 
conditions" approach left considerable fuzziness in the directive that 
allowed Martin to engineer a consensus that he could then use 
between meetings to solve his own political problems.| The vague 
directive gave him flexibility to pursue the trade-off between 
institutional consensus and his own preferences through means other 
than the formal voting mechanisms of the FOMC. | 

In contrast, Burns had to work with a precise directive. He 
successfully obfuscated the directive to the outside by employing 
multiple targets for M; and M2: “Burns was a slippery character; he 

! | 

was sly and smart. He stated a shift toward the money supply but then 
introduced multiple aggregate targets. Since these targets go in 
different directions, no one could say for sure whether the correct 
policy was being pursued or not. The ambiguity preserves his 
discretion. I think this proliferation of targets was essential to prevent 
outsiders from seeing what the Fed is doing.” But internally, Burns 
could not easily manipulate the directive. He thus pursued a strategy 
of tight control of the agenda for the FOMC for which he needed 
dominance over the top economics staff. He also sought a FOMC 
decision that unanimously supported his view. For this latter 
strategy, he relied on side payments and control of information. 
Because Burns controlled both the agenda and side payments, he 
needed to give less strategic attention to policy trade-offs. 

Miller attempted Martin's strategy but confronted ajmuch better 
informed committee and had to work with a directive that was much 
more readily understandable to the committee members. Miller also 
had no reputation as a monetary economist and had difficulty 
gaining the respect of the top staff, which meant that a Martin 
strategy could work only to strengthen the staff, not the chairman. 
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Ambiguity in the directive would leave discretion for Miller, but he 
was not in a good position to manipulate it. 

Volcker came in to a very difficult situation in which the Fed was 
steadily losing credibility in the political arena and especially in the 
financial markets. The main instrument of policy, the Fed Funds 

Rate, sat immobilized due to the fierce political opposition to 
` increases in interest rates. Volcker's political coup was to switch 
procedures to nonborrowed reserves as the main instrument of 
policy. This took the political heat off the Fed because the FOMC 
could claim that it no longer directly controlled interest rates. The 
Fed could allow rates to rise as a side effect of their effort to control 
credit and money. But the change helped Volcker internally as well. 
The nonborrowed reserve instrument is more complex and less easily 
manipulated by the committee. The-committee continued to look 
directly at the FFR, but it was allowed to wander over a much wider 
range, making committee intervention much less frequent. Com- 
bined with this instrument change was the agreement to have the 
committee meet less frequently throughout the year.!? Given this 
flexibility, Volcker needs to be less concerned about controlling the 
agenda for the FOMC: The decision is not as binding on what they 
do. 

But if the final vote in the FOMC is cosmetically unanimous, then 
the vote does not reflect the true coalition structure. Under the 
postwar chairmen, the Fed’s dominant policy coalition is better 
represented by a broader conception of power in the organization. 
The coalition has consisted of a combination of certain FOMC 
members, the chairman, the top staff, and, at times, the implementa- 
tion arm in New York. Most observers of the FOMC decision process 
felt, for example, that the chairman operated with an inner circle of 
people on the committee. In Volcker's case, it seemed to consist of 
Gramley, Partee, and Henry Wallich. Observers stated that members 
who were not versed in economics usually were “out of it.” Greater 
information and expertise, however, worked primarily against the 
effective participation of the Reserve Bank presidents on the FOMC. 
Analyses of recruitment and selection of Board members and bank 
presidents thus cannot fully explain Fed monetary policy. The voting 
consensus on the FOMC masks a set of interests that includes other 
internal actors. 

In summary, the control of implementation technology helps the 
chairman to set the FOMC's agenda. Expertise also works to 
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influence the agenda because the chairman can more readily control 
the top economics staff that presents the options to the committee. 
But expertise benefits a policy bargaining strategy as well because it 
tempts some members of the committee to defer to the greater 
knowledge of the chairman. Thus expertise reduces the need for the 
chairman to bargain away his true preferences and helps him control 
the agenda. Finally, side payments work this same effect on FOMC 
voting by causing some members to defer their votes to the 
preferences of the chairman. 

Ironically, critics of the FOMC attack it for not being professional 
and objective enough. Many critics in fact prefer a staff/chief 
executive model as the path to greater accountability and profes- 
sional effectiveness. They see the committee as too amatuerish and 
political in orientation—the same charge made against politically 
appointed executives in an earlier era. Since the creation of the Fed in 
the early twentieth century, we have thus come full circle with regard 
to our beliefs about the efficacy of organizational structures. 


NOTES 


1, This is contrary to the orthodox administrative belief that a single-headed 
executive is superior to a committee, which goes back to the writing of the American 
Revolution. George Washington said, “Wherever, and whenever one person is found 
adequate to the discharge of a duty by close application thereto it is worse executed by 
two persons" (see Seidman, 1980: 232). Woodrow Wilson (1887) also reiterated this 
point in his classic article on the study of administration. 

:2. This idea was essential to the postwar development of a political approach to 
public administration. See Simon et al. (1950) and Selznick (1957). 

3. Theonly example that March (1962) gives of organizational coalitions at work 
isa committee established to decide on the commissioning of a painting for the village 
mall. All ofthe members of the committee, however, have equal status and resolve the 
decision problem entirely through policy trade-offs (trade-offs over color, size, and 
style of painting) rather than through pecuniary rewards. 

4. Theseopinions wereexpressed to mein over 60 interviews I conducted between 
early spring and late summer 1982. The interviews were based on a stratified sample 
that sought to cover persons in each Fed division, in addition to some directors, top 
staff, and members ofthe Board of Governors. A total of 40 of the interviews were held 
with current or former members of the Federal Reserve System; the remaining 20 were 
divided among academic economists who study the Fed and other officials such as 
Wall Street brokers, congressional staff, and other officials in the administration. All 
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the interviews were open-ended and lasted between thirty minutes and three hours 
(average time was approximately one and a half hours). The interviews were not 
tape-recorded but were written down in paraphrased fashion directly afterward. The 
quotations in the text, unless otherwise noted, are based on this set of interviews. 

5. The only exception to this rule is the president of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, who has a permanent seat on the FOMC. 

6. For a careful description of the powers of the Board of Governors, see Ritter 
and Silber (1980). 

7. These names refer to Steven Axilrod, the head of the Monetary Policy staff of 
the Board of Governors, and Arthur Broida, the secretary to the Board of Governors. 
It was Broida’s job, during these meetings, to keep a talley sheet of the opinions of the 
various members as they went through the “go arounds” and the straw votes. He would 
keep a record of the various options and the members favoring and opposing each. 
When Broida, Axilrod, and Burns caucused, therefore, they had all the relevant datato 
devise a compromise position to their own advantage. 

8. This discrepancy between what the committee decides and the actual content 
of monetary policy led one Fed observer to comment, “In a science fiction setting, 
imagine a huge computer that would take in data from all sectors of the economy. The 
computer then would make trade-offs and calculations for determining supply and 
demand. But after everyone went home at night, a little door would open in the back of 
the computer and a little man would walk out. The quality of the output is way below 
the quality of the input.” 

9. A good insight into the thinking of Sproul is provided by the book edited by 
Ritter (1980). For information on Benjamin Strong, see Chandler (1958). 

10. He explained through an example: “If the yields on one-year certificates were 
136 and an offer was made of 137, the desk simply would decide that 135 would be the 
official price.” He also mentioned, “The desk would support long-term bonds at 2.5, 
and the only people they would sell to were the recognized dealers. . . . There simply 
wasn't any market in long-term securities.” 

11. The Federal Reserve uses three policy instruments to reach its policy goals. The 
two more easily controlled instruments are the discount rate (the rate the Fed charges 
for loans to member banks) and the reserve requirement ratio. In addition, the Fed 
tries to manipulate the nonborrowed reserves held by member banks through its open 
market operations in New York. The choice of this latter instrument as opposed to an 
attempt to manipulate the Federal Funds Rate (the interest rate the banks charge each 
other short-term) is a move toward monetarism only because it represents a “quantity” 
rather than a price. Monetarists generally favor a total reserves or monetary base 
instrument over the nonborrowed reserves. Still, any of these instruments can be used 
to try to influence money and credit and ultimately inflation and employment (see 
Bryant, 1983). 

12. Technically, this description of the use of nonborrowed reserves may be correct 
only through the middle of 1982. According to Wallich (1984), the committee has 
shifted emphasis to borrowed reserves as the operating target. He admits, however, 
that others on the committee may not agree with this assessment. 

13. The committee used to meet every month; now it meets only eight times per 
year. 
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This article examines the use of executive orders as instruments of presidential direct 
administration. In order to establish groundwork for a critical analysis of the 
difficulties associated with the use of executive orders, the piece begins with a 
description of the characteristics and development of this instrument of governance. It 
then argues that executive orders present a variety of conflicts with existing principles 
of administrative law. It contends that these problems counsel restraint in the use of 
executive orders and improvement in the procedures by which those orders that are 
necessary are issued and implemented. 


BY ORDER OF THE PRESIDENT 
Administration by Executive Order 
and Proclamation 


PHILLIP J. COOPER 
State University of New York at Albany 


Last year President Reagan promulgated a very important law, 
Executive Order 12498, affecting every area of domestic policy. Yet 
no congressional committee recommended passage and neither 
house cast a floor vote. No agency conducted a process of public 
notice and comment before this executive decree issued. The news 
media competely ignored this new policy. It was, however, an 
extremely important presidential order, for it authorized the director 
of the Office of Management and Budget to exercise a wide-ranging 
supervision of the policy development process in all executive branch 
agencies. Reaching well beyond earlier executive decrees mandating 
that regulations issued by agencies be justified on cost-benefit 
grounds, this new presidential mandate authorizes OMB to stop 
regulations deemed in conflict with administration policy and 
permits OMB to move to block agency expenditures even to study 
possible regulatory changes. 
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Since the administration of Abraham Lincoln, American presi- 
dents have issued more than 12,000 executive orders and in excess of 
4,500 proclamations having the force of law. They range ‘rom procla- 
mations declaring celebration of Labor Day to the Japanese exclusion 
orders of World War II. They extend to the requirement that those 
wishing to do business with the government must undertake affirma- 
tive action employment programs. They control public administra- 
tion in a variety of less well-known ways, ranging from creation of 
new rule-making procedures for agencies to modification of civil 
service rules to the creation of a body of law regarding what shall be 
covered by security classifications. 

Despite their importance, however, the literature of public admin- 
istration virtually ignores executive orders and proclamations. What 
has been written of them is generally confined to the work of 
presidential scholars, and even that material tends to focus on the 
wartime and foreign policy aspects of government by decree (see, e.g., 
Corwin, 1957; Schubert, 1957; exceptions include Fisher, 1978, 
1981). Although there is a law review literature, it is relatively sparse 
and focused on the constitutionality of particularly controversial 
presidential mandates such as the Philadelphia Plan requiring 
affirmative action personnel policies by government contractors and 
the wage/ price freeze ordered by President Nixon (see, e.g., Com- 
ment, 1972a, 1972b; Morgan, 1970; Remmert, 1969; Note, 1979; 
Friedelbaum, 1974). 

Two factors counsel careful study of executive orders and 
proclamations. First, because there are so many executive mandates 
covering such a wide spectrum of public administration functions, it 
is important to come to understand them as mechanisms of 
governance (see U.S. Senate, 1974a: 1-2). Second, and in some ways 
more important, however, is the use of these devices when public 
administration is under attack by chief executives charged with its 
operation.! That situation raises two concerns. What are some of the 
problems and implications involved in administration by decree? 
And, beyond that, how does the movement toward wider, more direct 
action by chief executives affect the foundation of public administra- 
tion defined in terms of its constitutional roots in the American 
system? 

This article addresses the mechanical, administrative, and constitu- 
tional issues, although necessarily in a preliminary and limited 
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fashion. It suggests that although chief executives have considerably 
more power by virtue of the executive order and proclamation than is 
generally understood, it is power that should be used with great care. 
In fact, the article argues that chief executives should avoid 
administration by decree as much as possible. Finally, it indicates 
some means by which orders and proclamations can be used more 
effectively when their application is necessary. 

The thesis of the article is as follows: Governmental mechanisms 
should not be employed in ways basically damaging to public 
administration. Administrative law is a compromise structure that 
attempts to support both the legitimacy and the effectiveness of 
public administration, representing a working accommodation be- 
tween the problems of administrative reality and the requirements of 
constitutional principle. In the absence of a carefully articulated 
Constitution-based theory of the administrative state (see Rohr, 
1986), that body of administrative law properly defined is an 
important foundation for a claim to legitimacy (Cooper, 1983: chap. 
4). To the degree that executive orders and proclamations are used 
thoughtlessly or intentionally as instruments of expediency to 
circumvent administrative law, they are damaging to public admin- 
istration. There is evidence that executive orders and proclamations 
have been and are now being used in such a manner. A more useful 
course is to reduce administration by executive mandate and improve 
executive orders and proclamations as tools for careful use when and 
where they are really needed. 

Owing to the complexity of the subject, however, and because of 
the nature of the political conflict surrounding recent presidents, 
some caveats are necessary. First, this article does not argue that the 
president is without power in some situations to issue executive 
orders and proclamations having the force of law. Second, it is not 
primarily about the agency rule-making guidelines, Executive Orders 
12498 and 12291 issued by President Reagan or their precursor issued 
by President Carter, Executive Order 12044, although they are 
examples of the more general phenomenon at issue.? For reasons that 
will become apparent, the major temporal focus is on the postwar 
presidents, with a particular interest in administrations from Nixon 
to Reagan. Third, the article assumes that Fisher (1981) accurately 
describes the state of American government as a "politics of shared 
power." Before it will be possible to discuss the specific difficulties of 
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administration by decree, however, it will be necessary to consider the 
mechanics of executive orders and proclamations and the nature of 
executive authority in their issuance. 


THE MECHANICS OF GOVERNMENT BY DECREE 


The Constitution contains no provision stating that the president 
has power to promulgate executive orders or proclamations. Even so, 
the practice of issuing executive mandates developed quickly and has 
grown over the years. Any discussion of executive orders requires 
some consideration of their evolution, the form and procedure in 
which they are issued, and their legal status as instruments of 
government. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVE MANDATES 


Washington’s actions in the early years of the presidency antici- 
pated several of the general policy areas in which executive mandates 
were to be important over time. They included the following: (1) 
proclamations regarding international affairs such as the Neutrality 
Proclamation of 1793 (U.S. House, 1957: 15-16); {2) domestic 
emergencies such as the need to deal with the Whiskey Rebellion; and 
(3) domestic policy situations where the legislature called upon the 
president to exercise discretion in meeting particular contemporary 
problems (Hart, 1925). However, no sooner did the use of orders and 
proclamations come into practice than debate over their validity 
arose. The Neutrality Proclamation engendered the now famous 
Pacificus/ Helvidius conflict between the more expansive approach 
to presidential power advocated by Hamilton and the warnings by 
Madison of executive usurpations of legislative authority.3 

The most significant growth in the use of executive mandates came 
with periods of war and emergency, most notably the Civil War, 
World War I, the Great Depression, and World War II. The ratchet 
effect of expansion of accepted authority in the office ofthe president 
with each new emergency meant both more frequent and- wider use 
of executive orders with or without supporting legislative delegations 
of authority (see, e.g., Hart, 1925: 102). Lincoln used a variety of 
executive mandates ranging from the imposition of the naval 
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blockade of the Confederate States to the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion (Hart, 1925: 95-96, 211-214; U.S. House, 1957: 19-27), His orders 
met with mixed results in legal challenges, although decisions against 
wartime presidential actions, then as now, were by and large reached 
after hostilities had ended (see, e.g., The Prize Cases, 1862; Ex Parte 
Milligan, 1866; Rossiter, 1976). Woodrow Wilson used a wide range 
of executive orders in World War I, but faced a very different situa- 
tion from that confronting Lincoln. Wilson enjoyed both distance 
from the fighting and, consequently, less need for immediate action 
than has existed in the Civil War. In a relatively short time, Congress 
gave Wilson virtually all the delegated authority he could have 
desired (Hart, 1925: 103-107). Between 1913 and 1921, Wilson issued 
1,791 executive orders.4 Franklin Roosevelt treated the economic 
emergency as if it were a war, issuing 567 orders in 1933 alone and a 
total of 3,727 orders before his death in 1945 (Keenan, 1974: 40-47). 
Roosevelt exercised a great deal of his own initiative, but many of his 
decrees were upon legislatively delegated authority. The onset of 
World War II brought wide-ranging war powers legislation like that 
previously accorded Wilson. 

Postwar presidents have produced far fewer orders than were 
issued in the war years and during the Depression, but the scope and 
impact of individual orders has expanded over earlier applications.‘ 
That is particularly true of presidents since Johnson. In addition to 
the obvious differences in conditions, the postwar administrations 
did not need to resort to direct presidential actions because so much 
authority had been delegated by Congress to the various executive 
departments. Two other factors were important. First, the Supreme 
Court in the steel seizure case indicated a willingness to block 
policymaking by executive mandate, at least where the legislature 
and executive disagreed, even in a time of international and domestic 
conflict (Youngstown Sheet and Tube v. Sawyer, 1952; see also 
Humphreys Executor v. United States, 1935; Wiener v. United 
States, 1958; compare Myers v. United States, 1926, and Midwest Oil 
v. United States, 1915). Second, the growth and increasing complex- 
ity of government has led to the development of a body of 
administrative law to govern most administrative actions (Cooper, 
1983: chap. 4). It was therefore unnecessary and, potentially at least, 
legally risky to proceed by executive decree rather than normal 
rule-making procedures. 
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President Johnson's Executive Order 11246 (later implemented 
by the Department of Labor during the Nixon administration as the 
Philadelphia Plan) marked the rise of the contemporary use of 
executive mandates as a tool to circumvent a recalcitrant Congress. 
Johnson's order that firms contracting with the government employ 
affirmative action programs, quite apart from the merits of the 
policy, mandated what Congress had refused to require in adopting 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Comment, 1972b). And during the 
Nixon presidency that level of interbranch conflict was matched by 
intrabranch hostilities between the White House and the wider 
bureaucracy (Berman, 1979; Nathan, 1975). Both conflicts have, in 
varying degrees, characterized the administrations of Nixon's suc- 
cessors. 


ORDERS AND PROCLAMATIONS: 
STRUCTURE AND PROCESS 


Like so many concepts in law and administration, executive orders 
and proclamations lack an authoritative definition (U.S. House, 
1957: 15-16; see also Cash, 1963: 44; Morgan, 1970: 6). The most 
commonly cited description is that prepared by the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee: 


In the narrower sense Executive Orders are written documents 
denominated as such. . . . Executive orders are generally directed to, 
and govern actions by, Government officials and agencies. They 
usually affect private individuals only indirectly. Proclamations in 
most instances affect primarily the activities of private individuals 
[U.S. House, 1957: 1]. 


Additionally, proclamations are often described as primarily horta- 
tory rather than compulsory in nature. In fact, however, the dif- 
ference between the two forms of executive mandate is “more one 
of form than of substance" (U.S. House, 1957: 1). The Supreme 
Court has held that there is no material distinction between them 
(Wolsey v. Chapman, 1879: 770). 

Whether denominated orders or proclamations, presidential man- | 
dates are basically of four varieties. First, and generally issued as a 
proclamation, is the declaration of honors or days of celebration, | 
such as President Reagan’s proclamation in honor of Hispanic 
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Americans. Second, there are decrees analogous to private laws such 
as those exempting named officials from mandatory retirement. 
Third, there are statements of authoritative findings of fact or status 
issued on the president's own authority or when required by the 
legislature (Hart, 1925: 48). Examples include presidential declara- 
tions of emergency or the determination that certain conditions of 
international trade exist triggering provisions of applicable statutes 
such as the Trade Expansion Act (United States v. Yoshida 
International, 1975; see also The Brig Aurora, 1813). Finally, orders 
and proclamations appear as types of ordinances or rules of general 
applicability paralleling substantive, procedural, or interpretative 
rules generally issued under the Administrative Procedure Act by 
other agencies of government.$ 

There is no legally mandated process for promulgation of orders 
and decrees (U.S. House, 1957: 2-4). For more than a century there 
was no system for reporting or indexing them. During those years, 
executive mandates were considered valid even if they were not 
published (Lapeyre v. United States, 1872). After the Supreme Court 
in the New Deal Panama Refining case (1935) found a lack of general 
publication of administrative actions an impossible governmental 
situation, the Federal Register Act was adopted (Keenan, 1974: 
28-30; see also Griswold, 1934). Since then, orders and proclamations 
have been required to be published in the Federal Register. Another, 
and even more recent, development is the publication of a codifica- 
tion of currently applicable executive orders (Office of the Federal 
Register, 1982). Apart from publication in the Register, the only 
procedural requirements have been set by executive order, calling for 
approval by the Office of Management and Budget and the Office of 
Legal Counsel of the Department of Justice, though these steps are 
not always observed (U.S. Senate, 1974b). 

The numbering of proclamations and orders began in 1907, based 
upon those decrees that had actually been formally filed with archives 
officials. Number | was assigned to an order by Lincoln, in 1862, but 
the system was confused by the fact that many orders were never 
officially filed and others were found after the initial numbering 
sequence had been assigned." Adding to the confusion is the fact that 
some orders have been designated with a number plus letters, 
fractions, or hyphenated numbers. It has become common practice to 
report the existence of classified executive orders using a number-A 
designation though the substance of the order is not published. 
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If issued under a valid claim of authority and published, executive 
orders and proclamations have the force of law (Armstrong v. United 
States, 1871; see also Farkas v. Texas Instrument, Inc., 1967; Farmer 
v. Philadelphia Electric Co., 1964), and courts are required to take 
judicial notice of their existence (Jenkins v. Collard, 1893: 560-561). 
Orders and proclamations may, in some cases, even be grounds for 
criminal prosecution depending upon the related legislation.’ In 
general, executive mandates are not valid if they violate a statute (Cole 
v. Young, 1956; United States v. Symonds, 1887; Kendall v. United 
States, 1838; Little v. Barreme, 1804). The legislature may ratify 
presidential orders or proclamations after the fact.? In most cases, it 
may also modify or rescind them.!? : 


EXECUTIVE POWER, THE PREROGATIVE, 
AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Executive orders and proclamations are instruments of govern- 
ment. Their validity and administrative importance are linked to the 
constitutional authority on which they are issued and implemented. 
In order to comprehend the sources of and limits on presidential 
administration, one must first deal with the use and abuse of the 
concept of presidential prerogative. 

Lurking in the background of discussions of the president's formal 
powers is the concept of presidential prerogative. It is the idea that the 
chief executive need not be constrained by constitutional or statutory 
delegations of power. The term is used here in connection with formal 
authority and not merely to refer to practical presidential options of 
the moment. It becomes important when power sharing breaks down 
or when a citizen claims a right against all government power. The 
prerogative concept is important to an understanding of orders and 
proclamations because the executive proclamation as a legal and 
administrative device derives from the royal prerogative in English 
law. The King could and did issue a variety of orders and proclama- 
tions claiming the prerogative of the crown as authority. The 
prerogative is both misunderstood and misapplied as a basis for a 
formal constitutional claim to power for the issuance of executive 
orders and proclamations. 

In the first place, in law, the British monarch does not and did not 
at the time of American colonization possess the absclute ability to 
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produce decrees having the force of law on any subject he or she chose 
(Lord Hailsham, 1973: section 1099). The Proclamations Case of 
1611, for example, held that “the King cannot change any part of the 
common law, nor create any offence by his proclamation, which was 
not an offence before, without Parliament" (Proclamations Case, 
1611: 75). That hecould and did abuse his authority does not justify a 
claim that he possessed a lawful power to do so. That was an 
argument Ámericans were only too happy to point out in reaction to 
British Orders in Council and other directives issued to the colonists 
(Bailyn, 1963). 

Americans both rejected the prerogative as it existed under British 
law and sought protection from abuses for which, legitimately or not, 
executives claimed justification under the prerogative doctrine. Of 
particular significance were the following: (1) the initial rejection of a 
strong executive; (2) the deliberate rejection of prerogative theory in 
the framing of the Constitution; and (3) the necessary cautions 
regarding Locke's comments on the prerogative. 

Colonists reacted against the abuses of the crown and royal 
governors in part by rendering their own state chief executives weak 
and heavily dependent upon the legislature (Corwin, 1957: 5-6). Two 
states went so far as to deny their executives the prerogative 
specifically in early state constitutions (Corwin, 1957: 5-6; Hart, 
1925: 115-117). By the convention of 1787, of course, the abuses of 
legislatures and the powerlessness of executives led to efforts to 
obtain a more energetic and efficacious executive. 

Notwithstanding their desire for an energetic executive, the 
framers carefully rejected the general notion of a prerogative power 
for the chief executive. John Locke's Second Treatise on Civil 
Government had advocated a prerogative power. However, as 
Madison would later indicate, while the framers were well aware of 
Locke's views on the subject, they were equally aware that, in that 
respect at least, Locke was clearly writing the context of recent British 
experience.!! Indeed, during and after the convention, the framers, 
most notably James Wilson, James Madison, and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, were at pains to demonstrate that the president would not 
operate on the basis of any kingly prerogative and would be an 
executive officer very different from the British monarch. 

Wilson virtually began the discussion of the presidency on June 1, 
1787, by dismissing tlie fears expressed regarding the proposal for a 
single executive; specifically rejecting "the Prerogative of the British 
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Monarch as a proper guide in defining the Executive Powers” 
(Farrand, 1966: vol. 1, 66; Wilson, 1967: 316-317). Ardent advocate 
of an imperial presidency though he was, Hamilton accurately 
reflected the convention discussions on this subject in Federalist #69, 
detailing specific differences between the powers of the president and 
the royal prerogative (Hamilton et al., 1961). 

In addition to the general rejection of a prerogative power, the 
framers carefully carved up the corresponding elements of the British 
prerogative in designing the presidential office. The king possessed 
power to create offices and appoint officers. He could act virtually 
without limit in foreign and military matters. Our framers divided 
control over military matters between executive and legislative,!? 
placed the advice and consent requirement on the treaty power, 
divided the power to appoint from the power to create officers, and 
added a confirmation check, established an independent judiciary, 
and denied the president an absolute veto over legislatian (Hamilton 
et al, 1961: #69; Story, 1851: sections 1492, 1512, 1513). Where the 
president was specifically granted elements of the former royal 
prerogative, as in the case of the pardon power, the Constitution was 
specific on the point (Story, 1851: section 1501). In sum, if and when 
the president claims lawful power to issue executive orders or procla- 
mations, he or she must establish the basis for the claim. The exec- 
utive cannot merely argue that the mechanism is a legacy from 
Britain. 3 

What then are the formal constitutional sources of and limits on 
presidential authority to issue executive orders and proclamations? 
They may be based upon delegations of authority by the legislature or 
constitutional provisions (Youngstown Sheet and Tube v. Sawyer, 
1952: 585). Most executive orders and significant proclamations 
claim one or more statutes as authority for their issuance (Morgan, 
1970: 9), Legislative support may be direct, as when a statute 
specifically empowers the president to issue orders or proclamations, 
or implied. Although such delegations are occasionally challenged on 
the basis of the old nondelegation doctrine, the attacks are rarely 
successful.!4 Post hoc ratification of an order or proclamation is 
considered a valid legislative delegation. 

A more complex situation arises when the president claims implied 
legislative support (Dames & Moore v. Regan, 1981; Haig v. Agee, 
1981). For example, President Carter issued Executive Order 12092 
announcing voluntary wage and price guidelines. He ordered federal 
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contracting officials to ensure that firms doing business with the 
federal government complied at the risk of losing their contracts. 
Carter's sole claim of authority for the action was the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (FPASA), which 
allowed the president to “prescribe such policies and directives, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of said act." The purposes of the 
statute were stated as the achievement of *economy" and "efficiency" 
in government contracting. The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
D.C. Circuit, sitting en banc, issued a split decision upholding the 
president's action, reasoning that by aiding the national fight against 
inflation, the order was indeed pursuing economy and efficiency in 
government procurement in the long run (AFL-CIO v. Kahn, 1979). 
In an extremely vigorous dissent Judge MacKinnon argued that the 
majority distorted both the language and the intent ofthe FPASA in 
finding it supportive of Carter's order (AFL-CIO v. Kahn, 1979: 
798-800, 805-807). 

Claims to implied statutory authority for mandates provide odii 
with difficult tasks because they are generally asked to consider both 
legislative action and inaction as factors. The president's actions, like 
those of any government official, begin with a presumption of 
validity. Where the terms of a statute or legislative intent or both 
support the president, the order may stand. But, "in making that 
determination, clear expressions of statutory purposes cannot be 
ignored, laudable presidential intentions notwithstanding. Existing 
statutes cannot be used for purposes never contemplated by Congress 
and in ways clearly contrary to congressional intent" (Independent 
Gasoline Marketers Councils v. Duncan, 1980: 620). Congressional 
rejection of legislation that seeks to overturn an executive order is 
sometimes taken to imply support (Comment, 1972b: 755-757). 

Two more passive legislative positions are thought to support an 
executive claim to authority, even though they are fraught with 
difficulty. “The President's view of his own authority under a statute 
is not controlling, but when that view has been acted upon over a 
substantial period of time without eliciting congressional reversal, it 
is entitled to great respect” (AFL-CIO v. Kahn, 1979: 790; see also 
Midwest Oil v. United States, 1915: 483). Similarly, where the 
Congress continues to authorize appropriations for a program 
conducted by the executive, courts will consider that continued 
funding as implied legislative support (Contractors Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania v. Secretary of Labor, 1971; 171; see also U.S. 
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Senate, 1969: 39). Given the many variables involved in congressional 
inaction, inferring approval from inaction or the existence of 
appropriations in the national budget is questionable at best. 

The relationship between executive action and legislative response 
is also a key element in challenges to claims of constitutional support 
for orders or proclamations. Where specific constitutional provisions 
are invoked by the president, such as the pardon power, the position 
of the legislature is unimportant. Where the president claims an 
implied power or complete control of a power thought to afford the 
legislature a shared role or a clear check, as in the treaty power, the 
situation may be different. There have been two general approaches 
taken by the Supreme Court to such assertions. 

Justice Black, writing for the Court in the steel seizure case, held 
that it was the president’s obligation to show just how and why a 
claimed power is implied by the express provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. Black’s approach was employed in the Watergate tapes case to 
find that although there is an implied power of executive privilege, 
that power may be limited by the need for evidence in an ongoing 
criminal proceeding (United States v. Nixon, 1974). 

Justice Jackson’s concurring opinion in the steel seizure decision 
set forth a rather different tripartite standard frequently referred to in 
presidential power cases, The widely known Jackson formula posited 
three types of situations. Where the president acts with congressional 
sanction, he exercises both the power vested in the executive and the 
authority of the legislature, yielding the strongest possible presump- 
tion of validity. Where he acts in contravention of legislative action 
his position is the weakest. Where there is no indication of 
congressional approval or disapproval, the judges must look to the 
facts for a case-by-case resolution (Youngstown Sheet and Tube v. 
Sawyer, 1952: 635-638). Recently, the Court has taken Jackson’s 
approach a step further, finding legislative acquiescence a basis for 
support in some presidential action (Dames & Moore v. Regan, 1981; 
Haig v. Agee, 1981). It was on the basis of a modified Jackson 
framework that the Court upheld President Carter’s, and later 
Reagan’s executive orders during the Iranian hostage crisis (Dames & 
Moore v. Regan, 1981). One additional factor in such situations is the 
tendency to defer to the president in matters of foreign policy and 
national security.!5 

Despite these presumptions and ambiguities, however, courts have 
set limits to presidential actions. The president may not refuse the 
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duty to "take carethat the laws be faithfully executed" where the law 
sets a clear obligation (Kendall v. United States, 1838; United States 
v. Symonds, 1886). He or she may not ignore congressional 
enactments with impunity (Youngstown Sheet and Tube v. Sawyer, 
1952). The executive powers may not be used to violate constitution- 
ally protected liberties (United States v. U.S. District Court, 1972; 
New York Times v. United States, 1971). The mere assertion that an 
action was taken in support of foreign commitments or to protect 
national securitv does not automatically justify executive action. 
Finally, when informalcooperation breaks down and formal conflict 
arises, the president must honor the independence of officers outside 
of the executive branch (Wiener v. United States, 1958; Humphrey's 
Executor v. United States, 1935). 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW, THE CONSTITUTION, 
AND PRESIDENTIAL MANDATES 


Given the nature, mechanics, and legal ambiguities of executive 
orders and proclamations discussed to this point, caution in their 
widespread application would be indicated on purely pragmatic 
grounds. But there are other reasons to examine carefully the use of 
orders and proclamations apart from their inherent complexity. In 
particular, it is important to consider the significance for the public 
administration of the application of these devices. Their use is, in 
several respects, contrary to the most important elements of the body 
of law so laboriously developed over the past several decades to 
support public administration. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Administrative law, defined as the law of public administration, 
did not just spring into being on a legislative whim in 1946. Neither 
was it some simple particularistic response to the New Deal. It is a 
body of law that has developed over the period of the rise of the 
American administrative state. It reflects the efforts of a variety of 
scholars and practitioners, legal and administrative, to resolve the 
fundamental tensions between the need for flexible and effective 
public administration in a society with a tremendously important 
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public sector capable of doing substantial good or great harm and the 
concern for the maintenance of the rule of law and the constitutional 
order (Cooper, 1983: chap. 4). That undertaking was important for 
several reasons, of which one general and one particular matter were 
of special concern. On the general level, the changing nature and role 
of public administration has not been carefully meshed with the basic 
constitutional foundation of American government. No constitu- 
tional theory of public administration has been articulated.!6 At a 
time when government was performing so many wide-ranging and 
critical tasks, that lacuna was and is significant. Conflict over the size, 
role, techniques, and characteristics of the bureaucracy in a nation 

committed to constitutional principles of representative democracy, 
separation of powers, federalism, and individual liberties remains 
troublesome. On the particular level, there was a host of irritating 
problems involved in establishing policy statements, providing fair 
resolution of disputes, and defining the appropriate relation of 
administrative actions carrying the force of law with standard judicial 
appeals. Administrative law began and has developed in response to 
both sets of problems. 

Although flawed in a variety of ways, administrative law has 
developed mechanisms and principles by which to effect the purposes 
administrative agencies were established to accomplish. It has 
maintained a relatively balanced approach to the competing needs 
for administrative flexibility and constitutional requisites, And it has 
been called upon as well to play a role in what Jerome Frank (1942: 
18) referred to as the process of reconciling the expert state with the 
democratic state. Administrative law proceeds from a recognition 
that public administration is not monolithic but necessarily complex 
(Gellhorn, 1941: 25-40). The body of law we have is no substitute for a 
constitutional theory of public administration that will aid in 
establishing the legitimacy of the public service. It is, however, both a 
necessary interim step and will in the future be a necessary working 
adjunct to such a foundation. 

Executive orders and proclamations, particularly where they are 
used to circumvent the legislature and administrative agencies, 
damage several essential processes and principles of administrative 
law. Before detailing some of these difficulties, let us briefly recall 
some of the basic tenets of administrative law. Agencies act by virtue 
of delegated authority, and it is at all times necessary to demonstrate 
the basis for the authority claimed to support their actions. When 
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government acts in ways carrying the force of law, it ought to do so 
as much as possible not in an arbitrary fashion but by some kind of 
rules that are widely disseminated and at least reasonably understand- 
able. Agencies should not make up the rules in the middle of the 
decision process. In general, procedures by which those policies are 
developed ought to be open and orderly. Some minimal opportunity 
to participate should be made available. There should be a record of 
agency actions, not unlike a legislative history, that can be available 
to the courts for review, the public to assist general understanding of 
the rules, and the legislature, so that it can conduct oversight of the 
use of the authority it has delegated to administrators. When agencies 
act not by rules, but in the resolution of a conflict on individual claims 
or enforcement proceedings, they should provide the essential 
elements of due process. It is not the due process of a trial court, but 
the opportunity to understand the nature of the proceedings and a 
chance to be heard in some meaningful way before a fair decision 
maker with an option of some form of independent review of the 
decision. Administrative action should be subject to effective judicial 
review. With those general principles in mind, let us consider some of 
the difficulties posed by extensive use of executive orders and 
proclamations. 


PROBLEMS OF PRESIDENTIAL 
DIRECT ADMINISTRATION 


Government by executive decree presents difficulties in policy- 
making, due process, judicial review, and legislative oversight, and 
manifests a decree inertia principle. It also weakens the claim to 
expertise and experience so important to the role of administrative 
agencies, assumes an unrealistic monolithic approach to public 
administration, and underestimates the importance of intergovern- 
mental power sharing. 

Asa mechanism of shaping and promulgating policy that is legally 
enforceable, the order and proclamation approach presents several 
difficulties. First, the relationship between the process by which 
mandates are issued and the normal operation of the Administrative 
Procedure Act for agency rule making is unclear at best. If the 
executive develops a policy on the basis of the authority of a statute 
that states that rules made under it are to be developed according to 
the general procedures outlined in the APA, the president is 
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presumably bound to observe the procedural requirements. There 
are, however, a number of problems with such a statement. They are 
usefully categorized into the emergency quagmire, the problem of 
form, and the multiple authority claim ambiguity. 

If an emergency situation is declared and explained, the procedures 
of the APA need not be applied (5 U.S.C. Section 553 (b) (3) (B)). For 
example, in the 1971 wage/ price freeze, the Nixon administration 
eventually “stated for the record that because of the need for prompt 
determinations, notice of proposed rulemaking and public procedure 
thereon have been found to be inapplicable and contrarv to the public 
interest” (Friedelbaum, 1974: 70-71). But the use of emergency 
powers, real or imagined, is not limited to anything so narrow as the 
emergency exemption provision of the APA. During proceedings in 
the early seventies leading to the enactment of the National Emer- 
gency Act, the Senate Special Committee on the Termination of the 
National Emergency found that the United States had been operating 
under a continuous state of declared emergency since 1933. Under 
proclamations issued by Roosevelt, Truman, and Nixon, presidents 
were then exercising some 470 extraordinary powers. It determined 
that “this vast range of powers, taken together, confer enough 
authority to rule the country without reference to normal constitu- 
tional procedures" (U.S. Senate, 1973: iii). The recourse to a claim of 
emergency is not particularly difficult given that most legislation 
affords a safety valve for real emergencies in which rapid action is 
necessary. Moreover, during major emergencies legislation is often 
enacted in very loose terms that remain in the Statutes at Large long 
after the emergency that gave rise to it has ended (U.S. Senate, 
1973: 6). 

Where the president asserts the existence of an emergency or 
national security interest on the basis of legislative authority in 
addition to the inherent powers of the presidency under Article II of 
the Constitution, it is very difficult to question the claim and resulting 
action (U.S. House, 1980). That problem is exacerbated if it is 
asserted that dissemination of the facts on which executive action is 
based must be limited for reasons of national security (U.S. Senate, 
1974b: 5). Because levels of security classification are themselves 
established according to executive orders, the whole process can be 
quite circular. 

The problem of form concerns the fact that although executive 
orders and proclamations may be governed by some minimal 
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statutory language and a small but significant body of case law, the 
guidelines are of little assistance if the presidential mandate is not 
specifically promulgated as an executive order or proclamation (U.S. 
Senate, 1974b: 2). National security directives, memoranda of 
understanding, letters of agreement, and the like can serve as means 
of evading even the minimal requisites of order and proclamation 
issuance, Many of these are published as presidential documents in 
the Federal Register, but there is no requirement for publication. 
Even if the materials are disseminated, the lack of a mechanism for 
indexing and referencing makes them all but useless unless one has 
very specific knowledge as to the precise title of a document and a 
date of announcement. 

Moving away from the use and abuse of emergency flexibility, 
executive orders are frequently and increasingly issued under an 
ambiguous claim of authority instead of clear statement of basis and 
purpose as is required in administrative law for general agency pol- 
icymaking. The standard rule in administrative law is useful because 
it is possible to understand and challenge the particular authority 
asserted in support of an administrative action. In the absence of such 
a declaration, the entire policy is cast in a posture of doubtful legiti- 
macy. Consider the following examples of statements of authority in 
which the president asserted that an action was taken under: 


e “Section 5317 of Title 5 of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States" (E.O. 11976). 

e “Constitution and statutes of the United States of America and as 
President of the United States" (E.O. 11984). 

e "Constitution and statutes of the United States of America including 
the International Economic Policy Act of 1972, as amended . . . , the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability Act . . . , and as President of the 
United States" (E.O. 11975). 


Such convoluted statements of authority are very common across the 
range of orders and decrees. 

In addition to the problem of understanding the basic authority 
for the order, what if any limitations accompany the exercise of 
power and by what standard can the executive action be reviewed in 
court or considered in Congress? If the actual basis for the claim is a 
statute, then what counts is the language of the statute involved, 
along with whatever judicial gloss has been placed upon it, plus such 
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congressional intent as may be gleaned from the legislative history. 
But if the basis is the constitutional authority of the president, the 
question remains just what provision of the Constitution the chief 
executive has in mind (U.S. Senate, 1974: 7; see also Independent 
Gasoline Marketers Council v. Duncan, 1980: 619). 

Assuming for the moment that there is no claimed state of 
emergency, and there is a specific assertion of a valid authority in a 
statute or the Constitution for an order or proclamation, the question 
arises as to why some mechanism of notice and opportunity for 
comment should not be accorded when time and circumstance allow. 
It is unusual for presidents to undertake serious attempts at notice 
and rarely is there a call for widespread participation. The point is not 
that one has a right to participate in such a policy-shaping process, 
but that affording the opportunity could provide useful information 
to the decision maker, lend support to the legitimacy of the decision, 
and disarm opponents. The Carter administration used such an 
approach in the development of its Executive Order 12065 on security 
classification and freedom of information. Failure to use such a 
process became a factor in the considerable opposition to Reagan's 
modification of that Carter order issued as Executive Order 12356 in 
April of 1982. The House Government Operations Committee found: 


There was a tremendous amount of public and congressional interest 
in the security classification issue, and the Carter adrainistration 
received over 500 comments on the draft that was circulated. Neustadt 
[associate director of the White House Domestic Policy Staff] had no 
doubts that the public comment process was helpful in the preparation 
of the final draft of what became Executive Order 12065: 


Icantell you unequivocally that this public comment process improved 
both the range of options we were able to present to the President and 
his senior advisors for their final decisions and the quality of the final 
order. 


The time it took for compiling and reviewing the public comments was 
about three weeks. Neustadt did not find this to be a significant 
delaying factor in a revision process that took a year. The total time 
spent on the revision by the Reagan Administration was also about a 
year [U.S. House, 1982: 32]. 


The president can use such participative approaches to support 
public administration, but does not generally do so. 
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As a final point on policy promulgation, orders and proclamations 
are not required to be published for a period before implementation 
so as to provide notice. The matter of whether a statute placing 
requirements for notice on an action by proclamation before it could 
be enforced is currently open to serious question (United States v. 
Wayte, 1983; Dames & Moore v. Regan, 1981). There is a danger of 
conveying the idea that the executive branch is in the business of 
arbitrarily imposing rules on the society on its own motion without 
any concern for the legitimizing and explanatory mechanisms 
available. 

Executive orders can implicate important due process questions as 
well. Experiences such as those of the wage/ price freeze and in the 
application of executive orders on government contracting suggest 
that orders and proclamations can create important issues of liberty 
and property rights (see Friedelbaum, 1974; U.S. Senate, 1971b). The 
difficulties of notice are obvious. There are other questions such as 
the lack of independent adjudicators. Moreover, depending upon 
whether the executive tries to keep ongoing decision making within 
the Executive Office of the President or selects an executive branch 
agency, there may be no continuing, readily identifiable mechanism 
for refinement and implementation of detailed policy elements. The 
story of the difficulties encountered in implementing Ford’s amnesty 
program for draft evaders explained by then acting U.S. Attorney 
William Lockhart (1976) is instructive in this regard. 

One response to the warnings about potential due process abuses is 
that executive orders are primarily directed at matters within 
government and proclamations affect those outside government. 
Therefore, executive orders pose few due process issues except 
perhaps for those in government. That, by the way, is no small matter 
when one considers that a variety of very important orders concerning 
the civil service have been issued by the last several presidents. 
Moreover, executive orders often direct agencies that regulate and 
provide services to many individuals and firms to. act for the White 
House according to presidential guidelines. In that respect, orders 
clearly affect individuals. The internal/external distinction just does 
not hold up in practice (U.S. Senate, 1974b: 3). Finally, there have 

"Been extreme examples of executive orders in our history that have 
had very grave due process consequences, most notably Executive 
Order 9066, the Japanese exclusion and incarceration order. More 
recently, serious questions were raised by Nixon's Subversive Activi- 
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ties Control Board Order (U.S. Senate, 1971a). In sum, whether the 
Executive Office of the President actually becomes involved in the 
resolution of decisions about particular individuals or groups, the 
statement of policy shapes the enforcement of that policy and 
adjudications that will later be made under it. Administrative law 
provides a structure based upon statutory and constitutional elements 
for administrative adjudications. Executive orders and proclama- 
tions are not well suited to that structure and are seemingly used 
without regard for it. 

Judicial review is a major problem with executive orders and 
proclamations. For one thing, courts have historically granted the 
president wide deference (Corwin, 1957: 16; Morgan, 1970: 7). That is 
particularly true where matters at all affecting military or foreign 
policy are involved (Schubert, 1957; Rossiter, 1976). It can be very 
difficult even to obtain standing to challenge a presidential action (see, 
e.g, Laird v. Tatum, 1972). If one manages to get a case before a court, 
there is no record to review unless the executive chooses to make one 
available or the court is willing to precipitate a constitutional 
confrontation over a claimed right to information. Of course, it may 
be impossible to know whether or not there are record materials to 
demand in the first place. Is there, for example, a right to obtain 
records of OMB regulatory analyses of proposed rules (E.O. 12291) 
that were originally developed by other agencies under a variety of 
statutes? 

At a more technical level, the nature of review can be difficult to 
assess in any clear terms. Given the ambiguous statements of 
authority that frequently include the "statutes and laws of the United 
States," "the Constitution and laws" as well as several statutes, or 
*the powers vested in me as President of the United States," it is 
extremely difficult to know what a judge should examine and how he 
or she should evaluate the challenged orders. Moreover, there is a 
dangerous and complex situation that arises from the standard use of 
the twin doctrines of contemporaneous administrative construction 
and congressionally implied consent mentioned earlier (AFL-CIO 
v. Kahn, 1979: 789-790; see also Midwest Oil v. United States, 1915: 
483). E 

The deference owed to the interpretation of a statute by an agency 
charged with its administration is the traditional doctrine of contem- 
poraneous administrative construction. It springs from two related 
premises. First, one ought to presume that government officials act 
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lawfully. Second, the administrator charged with administration of a 
statute is the officer most likely to have both expertise and experience 
in the subject matter in question and administration of the statutes 
relevant to it. The chief executive is in no position to claim expertise 
and experience in all the areas in which orders and proclamations are 
issued. And if the White House claims agency expertise, then one has 
strong reason to believe the orders or proclamations are being used to 
circumvent standard administrative law requirements and are suspect 
on that ground. 

The implied legislative consent doctrine is circular with respect to 
orders and proclamations. Because there is virtually no record, 
generally little or no notice, and by and large no opportunity for 
participation in development of orders and proclamations, there is 
very little for Congress to examine. Therefore, it may be that the 
legislature takes no action contrary to an order not because it has 
consented, but because it lacks ability to determine effectively what 
has happened, how it came about, and what the results have been. 

Legislative oversight is another important element in the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the administrative state. In its study of 
executive orders, the Senate Special Committee on National Emer- 
gencies and delegated Emergency Powers found "considerable 
confusion in procedure, a decided absence of a comprehensible 
means for public accountability and an uncertain basis for determina- 
tion oflegal authority on which executive directions may be issued or 
challenged" (U.S. Senate, 1974b: 8). There are several difficulties, 
some already noted, in performing oversight of orders and decrees. 
For instance, direct administration by executive decree increases the 
likelihood of escalation from low-key traditional interactions between 
agencies and legislative committees to major constitutional confron- 
tations. The Reagan security classification order provides an example 
of the problem. 

When the Government Information and Individual Rights Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Government Operations 
learned that the administration was about to issue a new classifica- 
tion order, it called for hearings. The administration refused to 
present testimony at 1982 hearings even though the previous 
administration had done so. The president claimed to issue Executive 
Order 12356 “by the authority vested in me by the Constitution and 
Laws of the United States.” The subject matter security classification 
suggests reasons for deference to the chief executive. However, 
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witnesses testified that the order had far greater impact than the 
common usage of security classification might imply. More specifi- 
cally, the order appeared to raise major questions affecting Freedom 
of Information Act practices clearly within the oversight jurisdiction 
of the committee. The confrontation was neither useful nor necessary. 
Oversight is difficult enough under ordinary circumstances where 
statutory provisions can be used as statements of authority and 
responsibility, but when claims of direct constitutional powers are 
involved matters become excessively and often needlessly compli- 
cated. 

The ambiguous statements of authority associated with executive 
orders have been mentioned as troublesome in several ways. A 
related point, however, is a phenomenon that can be thought of as the 
decree inertia principle. Briefly stated, decree inertia is the tendency 
of a line of policy action by executive orders to continue over time 
unless something interferes. Given the difficulties of judicial review 
and legislative oversight, interference is unusual. Moreover, as orders 
move from administration to administration within any given issue 
area, they tend to spin off more policy elements more widely 
distributed across the policy space than their predecessors. That has 
been true of civil rights orders (Morgan, 1970), loyalty-security 
orders,!8 security classification orders,!? oil imports policy,?° regula- 
tory “reform,”?! and a variety of other policies. Earlier orders are 
presumably precedents for the more recent actions, but again there is 
a circularity about the question of the validity of the mandates and 
their requirements. Moreover, there can be a tendency for proclama- 
tions to be used as the basis for orders (U.S. Senate, 1974a: 12-15). 
The problem lies in understanding how all of this fits within the 
administrative state and the constitutional system. 

Finally, executive administration by decree ignores three impor- 
tant public administration premises. First, even though attempts to 
be rational, efficient administrators are to be lauded and technical 
improvements toward that end vigorously pursued, large organiza- 
tions cannot be operated effectively by overly simplistic overhead 
bureucracy theories (Barnard, 1968). Direct administration by 
executive order tends to ignore the dynamics of complex organiza- | 
tions in favor of such an overhead notion. Second, administration is 
accomplished in a complex intergovernmental environment. Execu- 
tive orders and proclamations both directly and indirectly play 
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significant roles in that intergovernmental process (see, e.g., Carter's 
E.O. 12149 on Federal Regional Councils and Reagan's E.O. 12372 
on Intergovernmental Review of Federal Programs). Yet the history 
of executive orders and decrees provides little recognition of the 
administrative realities of that situation. To the extent that participa- 
tion is limited, notice meager, and centralization in the executive 
headquarters a dominant concern, orders and proclamations are 
insufficiently sensitive to the true nature of public administration. 
Finally, to the degree that executive orders are used to circumvent the 
bureaucracy on some kind of adversary theory of administration, 
they are predicated on a particularly dangerous premise. They seem 
to assume that, as a normal matter, the public service is not 
professionally committeed to fair, effective, expert, and efficient 
conduct of the pzople's business. 


CONCLUSION 


Executive orders and proclamations are very important but little 
understood mechanisms of governance. They are of major conse- 
quence for a wide range of public administration concerns. Presi- 
dential direct administration by executive order should be carefully 
examined for its impact on the foundations of public administration. 
Such an examination must be alert to the relationship between the 
use of orders and proclamations and basic elements of administrative 
law. That relationship is all the more important because we have not 
as yet articulated a constitutional theory of public administration. 
This article has undertaken such a task, albeit in a limited way. It has 
argued that for a variety of reasons the use of orders and procla- 
mations, particularly where they are employed to circumvent the 
legislature and the bureaucracy, are problematic as devices of govern- 
ment and contrary to the most fundamental principles of the law of 
public administration. 

This article does not, however, contend that executive orders and 
proclamations should be eliminated. Rather, it counsels care in their 
use. Governance by decree should be limited to those situations in 
which it is absolutely necessary. Unless there is a very strong reason to 
suspend the general guidelines of administrative law, they ought to be 
observed. They should be supported not simply because they are the 
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law, but because they tend to provide necessary support for public 
administration. 

Where the chief executive determines that the use of orders is 
required, there are some specific actions that can be taken to reduce a 
few of the more obvious problems. First, notice should be provided 
and some form of participation used where possible. Second, in the 
issuance of orders, the distinction between normal administration 
and emergency situations should be maintained as clearly as possible. 
When an emergency is declared, it should be carefully and specifically 
articulated and justified. In any use of orders or proclamations there 
should be clear and specific references to the authority on which the 
president relies. Multiple references should be avoided unless neces- 
sary to reconcile provisions of related statutes. Constitutional claims 
should point to the particular power claimed and should not be 
ambiguously melded with statutory references. 

Congress has avoided playing an institutional role in the discus- 
sion over executive orders except for debates concerning particular 
orders in specific policy areas. Given recent presidential practice, the 
Congress should undertake a careful and thorough investigation of 
executive orders and decrees. Where the legislature finds it war- 
ranted, it should supply legislation perhaps as amendments to the 
Administrative Procedures Act. At a minimum, Congress should 
amend the Federal Register Act provisions incorporated in the APA 
to ensure adequate notice and access to executive pronouncements. 

It is true that chief executives must have discretion in the 
performance of their duties and must retain flexible instruments for 
policy development. In general, however, it would be better law and 
better administration to administer through the public service than 
by decree. 


NOTES 


1. A common theme of presidents since the Nixon administration has been that 
the bureaucracy is to be viewed primarily as an adversary and not as an ally. See, 
generally, Nathan (1975). For specific examples, see U.S. Senate (19712); U.S. House 
(19822, 1982b), Cole and Caputo (1979), and Randall (1979). 

2. The debate over these particular "regulatory reform" initiatives has been 
waged in a number of other places (Rosenberg, 1981; Bruff, 1979; Morrison, 1982; 
Gilmour, 1983; Ball, 1983; Note, 1977; U.S. House, 1981a, 1981b). 

3. For a brief summary of the debate see U.S. House (1957: 16-18). Madison's 
arguments in the neutrality proclamation debate were prompted by Jefferson's well- 
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known admonition to cut Hamilton's heresies to pieces in the public print. Madison's 
position in the debates over the presidential power to remove executive branch officials 
from office (4 Elliot's Debates: 350-404) was considerably more supportive of astrong 
presidency, though not as broad as Hamilton's approach. 

4, See Keenan (1974). Keenan (and later Williams) provided a chart choosing the 
number of executive orders issued by presidents, year, and presidential total from the 
first numbered order in 1862 though the Nixon resignation in 1974 (Keenan, 1974; 
40-47). 

5. Keenan (1974: 26) wrote: 


Executive Order 11605, dated July 2, 1971 granted to the Subversive Activities 
Control Board new sweeping powers to investigate various organizations and 
groups in America to determine if they are intelligently or politically dangerous 
to the security of the nation. Executive Order 11708 dated March 23, 1973 
which relates to the Executive Salary Schedules, may involve millions of 
taxpayers' dollars, notwithstanding the fact that under it Congress does have a 
veto if it acts before a specified date. 


Executive Order 11748, dated December 4, 1973 created a Federal Energy 
Office with Powers over energy matters which affect the lives of all citizens in 
the United States. 


6. See, generally, Hart (1925). Whether such mandates are in fact regulations in 
administrative law is a matter of considerable dispute. Consider United States v. 
Wayte (1983). : 

7. According to the best reported estimates, somewhere between 15,000 and 
50,000 orders were never accounted for (Hart, 1925: 2). See also U.S. House (1957: 
2-4). 

8. In general, the legislation delegating authority for the order or proclamation 
will establish the availability of a criminal penalty (see United States v. Wayte, 1983; 
Hirabayashi v. United States, 1943). There was debate over this question early in our 
national history when Judge James Wilson charged a grand jury that it could indict a 
violator of Washington's neutrality proclamation even in the absence of a statute 
(Warren, 1923: vol. I, 112-118). 

9. The classic examples were the legislative ratifications of actions taken by 
Lincoln (Hart, 1925: 61-62, 92-96). The Supreme Court has specifically upheld such a 
ratification (The Prize Cases, 1862). 

10. See U.S. Senate (1974b: 7). As the committee points out, this congressional 
response to executive mandates may be complicated where the authority claimed in 
support of the order is constitutional rather than statutory. 

11. “Writers such as Locke, and Montesquieu, who have discussed more the 
principles of liberty and the structure of government, lie under the same disadvantage, 
of having written before these subjects were illuminated by the events and discussions 
which distinguish a very recent period. Both of them, too, are evidently warped by a 
regard to the particular government of England, to which one of them owed 
allegiance;' and the other professed an admiration bordering on idolatry. . . ." The 
chapter on prerogative shows how much the reason of the philosopher was clouded by 
the Royalism of the Englishman" (James Madison, in Hunt, 1906: vol. VI, 144). 

12. He remains commander in chief, but the legislature has not only the power to 
declare war but also the power to raise and provide for the Army and Navy as well as 
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the ability to grant letters of marque and reprisal (Article I, Section 8). All of these were 
elements of the British royal prerogative. 

13. As the Court said in Fleming v. Page (1851: 618), “It is true that most of the 
states have adopted the principles of English jurisprudence so far as it concerns private 
and individual rights. And when such rights are in question, we habitually refer to the 
English doctrine, not only with respect, but in many cases as authoritative, But in the 
distribution of political powers of the great departments of governmen-, there is such a 
wide difference between the power conferred on the President of the United States, and 
the authority and sovereignty which belongs to the English crown, that it would be 
altogether unsafe to reason from supposed resemblance between them, either as 
regards conquest in war, or any other subject where the rights and powers of the 
executive of the government are brought into question.” 

14. See the late Judge Harold Leventhal’s discussion of the nondelegation doctrine 
as applied to executive orders in Amalagamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of 
North America v. Connally (1971: 744-759). There have been calls for a more stringent 
application of the nondelegation doctrine to executive orders and proclamations (see 
Fleishman and Aufses, 1976; Comment, 1972a), but the case law does not support that 
argument. 

15. See United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corp. (1936). This case is the most 
commonly cited authority for this position, but in Curtis the Congress had enacted a 
joint resolution authorizing presidential action. 

16. The work of authors such as Paul Appleby and Frank Goodnow was 
important, but did not serve as, nor did the authors present themselves as providing, a 
constitutional theory of public administration. John Rohr's (1986) book entitled To 
Run a Constitution is a solid step in the right direction. 

17. See Amalgamated Meat Cutters v. Connally (1971: 761). There is divided 
opinion on whether the APA applies to presidential actions. Kenneth Culp Davis 
(1978: section 1.2) argues that they are covered by the APA. Harold Bruff (1982: 18-24) 
argues just as vigorously that the APA does not apply. 

18. See FDR, E.O. 9300; Truman, E.O. 9835; Eisenhower, E.O. 10450; and Nixon, 
E.O. 11605. The expansion from Eisenhower to Nixon is explainec in U.S. Senate 
(1971: 8-9). 

19. See FDR, E.O. 838]; Truman, E.O. 10290; Eisenhower, E.C. 10501; Nixon, 
E.O. 11652; Carter, E.O. 12065; and Reagan, E.O. 12356. The major changes from 
Carter to Reagan are explained in U.S. House (1982: 66-86). 

20. See Eisenhower, Proclamation 3279; Nixon, Proclamation 4210; Ford, 
Proclamation 4341; and Carter, Proclamation 4744 (see, generally, U.S. House, 1980). 

21. See Ford, E.O. 11821; Carter, E.O. 12044; and Reagan, E.O. 12291 and 12498. 
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This article argues that (1) the clarity of a policy intention depends upon the 
appropriateness of the organizational form to implement it, and (2) the assumptions 
held by policymakers regarding organization form, in practice, often lead to offsetting 
or contradictory implementations. The study examines a major recent policy 
reorganization— Florida's transformation of eight autonomous human services 
agencies into a single department. Its avowed purposes were to integrate and 
decentralize services. Elmore’s (1978) fourfold model is employed to assess those 
intentions. The findings indicated that implementation became troubled as policy- 
makers adopted inappropriate organizational assumptions to support their intentions. 
The conclusions suggest that implementation had to accommodate opposing dimen- 
sions of organizational strategy and managerial structure. 
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Public policymakers are assumed to be relatively unconcerned about 
anticipating how organizations affect the implementation of their 
intentions. It is commonplace to accept that policymakers are not 
particularly careful about specifying the organizational assumptions 
that shape their recommendations (Hage, 1982). To examine these 
assumptions—that policymakers are neither deeply concerned nor 
knowledgeable about the power of the organization to implement 
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their policy intentions—this study considers a policy area in the 
human services that has continued to attract much policy debate and 
action. The policy question actually involves the organization of 
those services; in particular, whether human and social services 
agencies should be integrated under single, umbrella-type organiza- 
tions. Over recent years the idea of integrating these services under 
one, or fewer, agencies has continued to attract attention among a 
wide variety of supporters, including researchers (Hasenfeld, 1983), 
practitioners (Hagebak, 1979), political figures (Richardson, 1976), - 
client groups (Perlman, 1975), and among European governments 
(Billis, 1981). Although most U.S. states have adopted some form of 
integrated human services organization, about twenty have embraced 
the umbrella-type agency (Benton and Hasen, 1983). 


PROBLEM 


This study concentrates on Florida, which took its first step 
toward fully integrating its human services agencies in 1969. It placed 
all nine existing agencies under a loosely confederated Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Services (HRS).! Six years later—con- 
vinced that the human services agencies still posed difficult problems 
in containing costs and serving clients—Florida’s policymakers, 
spearheaded by the legislature, eliminated their autonomy.? All but 
Adult Corrections were now placed under the direction of a single 
headquarters and integrated and decentralized into eleven regional 
districts. Much can be learned from this situation. Although HRS 
represents an extreme form of such reorganizations, it offers 
opportunities for generalizing about the relation of policy intention 
to implementation. Not only have researchers had continuing interest 
in the policy implications of HRS’s reorganization, but there may be 
lessons for other states considering integrating human services 
agencies (Minnesota Planning Agency, 1984) and for analysts 
evaluating similar reorganizations in policy areas outside the human 
services (Grafton, 1979; Szanton, 1981). 

The article first explains the issues involved in adopting HRS; then 
it applies an organizational paradigm to analyze its implementation. 
The discussion section enlarges upon the findings in two ways: by 
showing how HRS’s outcomes can be more completely displayed by 
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relating them to the strategic and structural dimensions of organiza- 
tions, and by indicating that HRS’s ability to implement its intentions 
was constrained by the political compromise that created it. The 
conclusion suggests that HRS’s outcomes demonstrated that analysts 
must become increasingly aware of the importance of the organiza- 
tion in limiting the implementation of public policy intentions. 


THE SETTING 


In 1969, the reorganization of human services delivery in Florida 
began as part of a much wider overhaul of state administration aimed 
at simplifying and streamlining government operations. As part of a 
comprehensive Government Reorganization Act, all nine autono- 
mous human services agencies were placed under one headquarters. 
Although they were still separated functionally, HRS was to promote 
voluntary cooperation among the services. One of the more widely 
heard rallying cries was for each agency to work together to serve “the 
whole person.” Many legislators attacked the autonomous services 
for allowing clients to “fall between their cracks” and for giving 
clients the “runaround”—in both situations leaving their problems 
unresolved. Throughout the continuing debates on reorganization, 
policymakers stressed the importance of going beyond requesting 
cooperation among agencies.? 

Intheearly 1970s, the federal government offered opportunities to 
localities to *experiment" with varying degrees of program or agency 
integration. There were two such major demonstration projects 
provided for by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW) in which Florida participated. For example, Florida, in 
HEW's Services Integration Targets of Opportunity, carried the idea 
of program linkage further than any other jurisdiction by integrating 
the agencies at the county level (DeWitt, 1977). Its Comprehensive 
Services Delivery System (CSDS) ran from 1971 to 1974 seeking to 
develop a community service center, start a computerized client 
service system data base, provide a uniform evaluation system, 
employ a shared administrative structure, and create integrated 
budget and accounting systems. Each year it failed to meet these 
objectives; however, not all was lost. Client transportation to agencies 
had been improved, paperwork was simplified, and some $72,000 was 
saved in colocated space costs (DeWitt, 1977: 18). 
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In 1973, the legislature asked HRS to develop its own reorganiza- 
tion plan. The proposal left the autonomous programs in place and 
encouraged them to cooperate regionally. The legislature interpreted 
the idea as tokenism. Both chambers now gave higk priority to 
imposing reorganization on what the leader of the Senate called the 
“monster of all state bureaucracies” (Intercollegiate Clearing House, 
1975: 17). In 1974, the House lost its leader who had bezn a holdout 
for continuing autonomous agencies. Repeated warnings from HRS 
administrators that only autonomous agencies could attract quality 
professionals failed to dissuade the legislature. Nor did HRS’s 
administrators convince the legislators that their own staff analyses 
could not project any remarkable cost savings with greater integra- 
tion (Lynn, 1980). 


THE 1975 REORGANIZATION 


Actually, only one main issue divided the legislative chambers. 
They disagreed over the extent to which program authority would be 
decentralized in districts and the amount of program control to be 
turned over to generalist managers. Both plans were far-reaching. 
The House placed full authority for operations, budget, and evalua- 
tion within each newly created district; generalist managers would 
control all the programs and a district administrator would report to 
the HRS secretary. Small separate program offices would function, 
in Tallahassee, in advisory, program planning, and development 
capacities (see Figure 1). The Senate plan eliminated the program 
offices entirely and created three assistant secretaries: one for 
program planning and one for health planning; the third, for opera- 
tions, served as the link with the three functionally integrated services 
in districts (see Figure 2). 

The final compromise plan, seen in Figure 3, kept the Senate's 
assistant secretary idea—one for Planning and Program Develop- 
ment and another for Administrative Services. A third assistant 
secretary for operations was linked with the running ofthe eleven new 
districts that were charged with integrating the programs. Headquar- 
ters program offices were saved to assist with planning and develop- 
ment. In the final plan, no agency was given any special status in that 
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Figure 1: Proposed Organization of HRS (House Version, 1975) 
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Figure 2: Proposed Organization of HRS (Senate Version, 1975) 
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Figure 3: Pre- and Post-1975 HRS Reorganization Showing Line of Authority 
Between Headquarters and Districts 


all were folded into districts, although county wide health and mental 
health boards continued. Actually, only eight services were inte- 
grated and decentralized within each of the eleven districts; the ninth 
agency— Corrections—was removed, but only after much debate. 
Hardliners on total services integration argued that ozher agencies, 
notably those that had openly resisted the idea, such as Health and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, would call foul; eventually most agreed 
Corrections served unique rehabilitative activities. 

HRS satisfied policymakers because it promised to eliminate the 
fragmentation of the specialized agencies. Implemeniation seemed 
clear and straightforward. Overall responsibility within each of the 
eleven districts went to increasing levels of generalist managers. 
Freed from having to deal with the eight autonomous agencies, 
policymakers wanted generalists to reduce the redundancies they 
believed had interfered with delivering human services as a “whole” 
agency. Moreover, to gain the confidence of the existing staffs, nearly 
all the district managers, in the first years of the reorganization, came 
from inside HRS itself. Legislators, however, denied repeated 
requests from HRS for special training funds. They remained con- 
vinced that once the new configuration got going, it would redefine 
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what HRS’s 30,000 workers needed to get the job done in what 
was—and is—the largest state agency in the United States. 


METHOD 


In taking this position, policymakers confirmed their belief that 
HRS could implement its intentions. Although it combined organiza- 
tional elements from two different legislative proposals, HRS 
nonetheless contained the most widely endorsed policy intentions— 
the integration and decentralization of services. It is, therefore, 
legitimate to ask: Did HRS implement what policymakers intended? 
More specifically, if policymakers understood what program or 
procedural failings they wished to overcome, did they express 
sufficient caution regarding whether their alternative could correct 
those flaws? Even assuming that implementation satisfied intentions, 
was it due to nature of the organization, or to the emergence of 
situational adaptations? 

Agranoff (1979: 156) suggested that such questions about the 
integration of human services can be answered only through a 
complete systems analysis, one that can get at “both intra and extra- 
organizational considerations.” This study employed a method of 
analysis that not only satisfied this condition but also examined its 
corollary: whether certain organizational models in the human 
services might be more well suited to the effective implementation of 
particular policy goals than others (Herzlinger, 1981). The method 
applied the four-model paradigm of human services organizations 
elaborated by Elmore (1978) to examine the implementation of 
HRS's intentions. 

Although the paradigm follows the familiar four-quadrant organi- 
zational framework (Astley and Van de Ven, 1983), it focuses on 
human services implementations. It shows how each set of organiza- 
tional assumptions fulfills or constrains the implementation of policy 
intentions. Each of the four models is discussed in relation to how 
well it explains whether HRS's implementation satisfied what 
policymakers intended. These models will test the study's argument: 
that an organization's potential in policy implementation derives 
from the degree to which its capabilities are captured by policy 
intention. 
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THE FOUR IMPLEMENTATION MODELS 


Data employed to examine the relation of the models to HRS's 
implementation came largely from existing sources: reports, evalua- 
tions (internal and external) budgets, audits, and interviews of 
principal administrators. The four models are as follows: systems 
management, bureaucratic process, organizational development, 
and bargaining. Because the underlying assumptions of the systems 
model corresponded closely to what policymakers thought they had 
put into place, it will be considered first. 


SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 


Systems management emphasizes managerial controls over opera- 
tional conditions and performance levels. Thus delivering optimal 
implementations will be built on how well managers can analyze 
recurrent work patterns at the lower levels of a system and attempt to 
program task behaviors to respond to—and anticipate—work prob- 
lems in standardized ways. Managers earn the right to cut across 
subtasks when they can demonstrate that there are known efficiencies 
to be gained by integrating work processes (Calista, 1983). 

Policymakers violated this key assumption of systems manage- 
ment in their decision that the human services were not technically 
divergent enough to warrant their remaining autonomous. If policy- 
makers appreciated that creating full uniformity across programs 
was an impossible intention, the task of implementation left gener- 
alists with afar more fundamental problem. They had to integrate the 
disparate service technologies without the benefit of being able to 
turn to a prior theory or principle of practice. Generalists could only 
assume that the imposition of their administrative controls over the 
services would result in presumed efficiencies of integration. All at 
once, generalists had to construct uniform decision-making proce- 
dures that reduced technical program specializations and distinctions 
in order to recreate them as overlapping delivery packages. Implemen- 
tation problems arose immediately in that accounting for each of the 
different service technologies required understanding their embedded 
information systems and delivery processes. The assumption could 
not be made that they were simply collapsible (Bowers and Bowers, 
1976). 
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Part of HRS’s inefficiency resulted from the high expectation 
placed on systems management to initiate the reorganization. 
Systems management could not overcome what seemed to be HRS’s 
competing goals: to drive out differences across the separate delivery 
systems, and, at the same time, to treat these programs as unique 
entities. In 1977, the assessment by a blue-ribbon panel from the 
National Academy of Public Administration (NAPA) echoed this 
dilemma: that merely blanketing all the agencies with uniformities 
did not prove consistently useful. On one hand, the panel indicated 
that “the reorganization has helped to provide multiple, colocated, 
ready mass service,” but, on the other hand, “may be less effective at 
providing more sophisticated, expensive, and personalized services 
(such as those offered to severely disabled, retarded, and disturbed 
persons) by more highly trained professionals” (NAPA, 1977: 70). 
The panel rejected the notion, however, that quality of service would 
result from returning line authority to the specialists. It concluded 
that this move would be “a doctrine of anarchy, not public service” (p. 
70). Nonetheless, the report offered no alternatives. 

The basic problem facing HRS continued to center on defining 
service relationships between generalists and specialists. In practice, 
this often led to the indiscriminate use of systems principles. This was 
evident in the advice given by HRS’s Evaluation Department to 
policymakers on how to integrate across the services: 


Mix no more than three program areas in any unit, inasmuch as it is 
believed, a programmatic (as opposed to simple administrative) 
supervisor cannot realistically be expected to become an expert in 
more than three areas [HRS 1978: 33]. 


Saying “three” without specifying the kinds of tasks to be inte- 
grated bypassed a basic assumption of systems management: that 
functions or operations be collapsed discerningly. These district 
subunits are still joined in much the same manner. 

Generalist administrators tried to offset their multiple program 
information problems by establishing computer-controlled systems. 
Despite numerous attempts, to date there have been no clearly 
identified statewide computer programs to which all the districts have 
bought into, either in relation to the administration or the delivery of 
client services. A 1983 assessment by HRS’s Office of Client 
Information Systems (CIS), gave the following explanation: 
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Lower level program staff generally regard the system as an expensive 
“boondoggle.” More importantly, District Administrators end district 
staff almost uniformly see the system as an “input only” exercise—they 
report they rarely get anything of value back for their efforts. 
Repeatedly more has been promised than could be delivered [p. 2]. 


The report concluded that a fundamental reversal in emphasis was 
needed to ensure implementation success. That is, 


individual program usage support, and advocacy for the type of 
system workers need is paramount. In some cases, this feeling will be 
enhanced by ownership of a separate vertical system that interfaces 
with the CIS data, but is not an immediate part of it. ... At this time 
building a master “monolithic” system is less important than using 
what we have better [p. 3]. 


In effect, acknowledging the necessity of building integration around 
known work technologies represented a milestone for HRS. It also 
revealed how systems management failed to achieve its implementa- 
tion potential. That is, generalists could not fully standardize delivery 
responses because of their inability to define recurrent situations at 
the subsystem operating levels. In another sense—and not unrelated — 
the CIS proposals suggested what the second model of implementa- 
tion assumed to be essential to service delivery, namely, the role 
played by workers in determining their own informational—and 
thereby, organizational —requirements. 


THE BUREAUCRATIC PROCESS MODEL 


The bureaucratic process model holds that there are two key 
elements in every organization. That is, control goes to those who 
gain power over determining how worker discretion is defined and 
how their operational routines are changed. HRS policy reversed 
this logic in that generalist administrators using systems manage- 
ment wanted to limit the discretion required by specialist workers. 
Specialist dependence on routines would be replaced by the, pre- 
sumably, integrative and decentralized administrative base of pro- 
gram operations. 

From the viewpoint of these specialist workers, however, this 
meant policymakers failed to appreciate how they coped with their 
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normal job pressures. To the uncritical observer it might appear that 
street-level bureaucrats used discretionary powers to serve seemingly 
contradictory purposes: that in order for them to dispense their 
expertise and to meet the high demand for their services, they created 
routines for mass processing. Street-level bureaucrats, in effect, 
wanted enough discretion to transform their conflicting demands 
into finite decision units—into routines (Lipsky, 1980). 

By contrast, HRS’s generalist managers could not grasp the 
technical content and processes for every program; instead, they 
created numerous administrative internal checkpoints and large 
numbers of data-gathering forms. Generalists sought to curtail 
worker discretion by substituting their own problem searches and 
solutions. Although it has been commonly accepted that there were 
fewer client complaints about “falling between the cracks” of the 
disparate programs, no one has attributed it to the way generalists 
controlled decision making (NAPA, 1977; NEJHS, 1982). Instead, 
their controls have been evaluated as hardening authority relations 
and increasing procedural complexity. In 1980, statewide evaluations 
of how the districts fared in their goal attainment exposed the 
seriousness of these problems. Only three of the eleven districts 
satisfied more than 50% of their objectives (the highest being 63% 
with three others being exactly at 50%). The overall average was 47% 
(HRS, 1980b: 47). 

Most of the district reviews also indicated that basic authority 
questions remained unresolved (HRS, 1980b: 20). Much as bureau- 
cratic process might suggest, however, these difficulties in decision 
making occurred not only because of the concentration of authority 
per se but its allocation. Generalists could not tell specialists how 
much information they wanted in advance of a decision or an action. 
Specialists did not know how much information to provide for 
generalists, unless they had enough discretion to define delivery 
system outcomes. Generalists would have trouble knowing how little 
information to ask for and specialists how much to give. 

This gulf often led integration to subvert its own implementation. 
No clearer example occurred than in implementing case manage- 
ment (CAMS), a program designed to serve clients with multiple 
problems. Basically, because the CAMS workers depended on 
gathering data from numerous specialists, they operated in an 
information-rich environment, but faced problems in packaging 
decisions. An HES evaluation report noted this dichotomy: that if 
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“the coordination of services by CAMS before problems are 
encountered was an anticipated role specified in the CAMS, .. . 
identification and coordination of services rarely occur prior to the 
development of problems in a particular case” (HRS, 1980a: 33). In 
addition, “In districts without CAMS positions, there is more 
participation by more individuals in the decisions regarding the needs 
of clients and the services to be provided” (p. 57). Thus “there is Jess 
centralized reporting of CAMS activity in districts without [those] 
positions" (p. 57; emphasis added). The report recommended that 
CAMS not be extended to all districts. Its problems, however, 
reflected why discrepancies arose between HRS's generalists and 
specialists. Generalists could not replace the discretionary powers of 
specialists without making formalization and centralization bench- 
marks of their authority.^ 

In sum, integration eroded not because program workers proved 
personally intransigent or politically powerful; instead, the obstacles 
to integration developed because district generalists cauld not wade 
through the densely packed information flows they created to help 
them make decisions. Over time, information could not be processed 
without generalists relying upon specialists. If specialists had been 
criticized for blocking the flow of information—for creating “red 
. tape"—they were also capable of reducing the amount of data 
required for reaching decisions. Although program specialists—in the 
districts or at headquarters—repeatedly demonstrated this ability to 
generalist managers, cumulatively, this dependence impaired HRS's 
implementation of services integration. 


ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


In the late 1970s and 1980s—partly in response to overdue training 
needs, but largely to redress lapses in integrating services—HRS’s 
top political management turned to outside consultants for help. 
Much of this effort focused on applying the assumptions of the third 
model, organizational development (OD), to counter those difficul- 
ties. In essence, the external trainers adopted the change agent 
principles of the OD model to transform HRS’s implementation 
(Teasley and Ready, 1981). 

The model assumes that organizations must satisfy the workers’ 
basic psychological and social needs. Whatever the intentions, the 
likelihood of their implementation increases when workers derive 
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autonomy and fulfillment from organizational identity. Worker 
satisfactions are directly related to the way an organization moder- 
ates its hierarchical controls and involves workers in owning its 
decisions. If OD openly favors greater worker participation and 
empowerment, it can, nonetheless, become manipulative when it is 
merely the tool of strategic actors who are threatened by the absence 
of consensus. These criticisms do not detract from the model’s 
principal assumption: that organizations can become both more 
democratic and efficient when they “begin with the needs of 
individuals rather than the abstract properties of organizations” 
(Elmore, 1978: 211). Thus OD is self-consciously equalizing. 

Failure to implement policy stems from two sources: by excluding 
those who are carrying it out from contributing to its development, or 
by just assuming that implementation flows from the mere articula- 
tion of a policy statement. Accordingly, implementation succeeds to 
the degree that workers respect policy intents as being worthy of their 
acceptance. 

The external trainers intervened to convince HRS’s workers that 
its basic implementation problems grew out of its having lost sight of 
its policy intentions. In essence, that policymakers intended their 
districts to be flexible and adaptable as they took advantage of their 
decentralization to integrate services. In this process, HRS was 
characterized either as a matrix (Teasly and Ready, 1981) or a quasi- 
matrix organization (Polivka et al., 1981). Key to this concept was the 
idea that workers had two bosses. In this case a dual authority 
relationship would exist between generalist and specialist managers. 

Workers, however, were not easily persuaded that such intentions 
prevailed or could be achieved; most notably, doubt arose over the 
benefits of two bosses. Statewide survey results, conducted in 1980, 
revealed first that except for top management, all staff levels felt that 
HRS's decision making was characterized by “excessive overhead." 
Essentially, too many managers were involved in making a decision, 
thereby rendering HRS top-heavy or centralized. Second, the survey 
indicated that workers believed HRS had too many decision levels; in 
effect, it suffered from "decision strangulation" or procedural 
formalization (HRS, 1980). 

Although the consultants viewed these dual problems as character- 
istic side effects of matrix organizations, another explanation exists. 
The inability to reduce centralization and formalization can be more 
fully understood by drawing upon what the two prior models 
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revealed about HRS’s implementation. Excessive overhead occurred 
because systems management could not control the numbers and 
layers of administration included in decision making in that gener- 
alists had to rely on the power of specialists to sustain managerial 
networks. Correspondingly, decision making became strangulated as 
generalists tried to diminish specialist discretion; to reduce the 
influence of bureaucratic process, they emphasized procedure and 
regulation that Jed to increased formalization. These problems 
emerged as a result of the opposing pulls of systems management and 
bureaucratic process on generalists and specialists. The attempt to 
explain HRS as a matrix organization, or to suggest OD principles 
would enhance its adaptability, was unconvincing. If HRS were a 
matrix, it would have been able to take advantage of the purported 
dualistic nature of its authority conflicts and not be weakened by 
them. For matrix organizations accept conflict as the solution to 
implementation problems, not merely to describe them (Brooke, 
1984). 

Yet HRS’s secretary recently reiterated that “it’s helpful to 
describe HRS as a matrix organization.” He added, however, if its 
“distinguishing feature . . . is that most managers have two bosses” 
then HRS didn’t qualify “because they have a single boss in our 
organization” (NEJHS, 1982: 9). The secretary, who held prior 
deputy positions, equivocated again: “We have many programs 
which someone may want to consolidate and there may be some 
melding, but, in fact, our organization has always maintained the 
integrity of its autonomous categorical programs regardless of how 
we are structured" (p. 9). These admissions confirmed HRS's inabil- 
ity to locate its implementation problems in the assumption that 
policymakers intended it to be a matrix organization, or, that OD 
would soften the discrepancies between generalists and specialists. To 
understand how HRS accommodated implementation, it will be 
necessary to turn to the fourth model. 


THE BARGAINING MODEL 


Without doubt, bargaining is not the kind of model policymakers 
had in mind for HRS’s implementation. It holds that a given policy 
implementation only represents the appearance of concurrence 
among organizational participants with divergent preferences and 
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resources. As Elmore (1978: 218) notes, “Bargaining does not require 
that parties agree on a common set of goals, nor does it even require 
that all parties concur in the outcome of the bargaining process.” It 
does not embrace particular configurations or processes; the model 
merely assumes that “bargained decisions proceed by convergence, 
adjustment, and closure among individuals pursuing essentially 
independent ends” (Elmore, 1978: 220). 

What, then, holds any organization together, or prevents it from 
falling apart? The organization hangs together because parties 
consent “to adjust their behavior mutually in the interest of 
preserving the bargaining relationship as a means of allocating 
resources” (Elmore, 1978: 219). In practice, this means that all 
implementations will be fuzzy, even those that appear to express 
policy intentions with the clarity and precision of HRS’s organiza- 
tional lines. Bargaining simply assumes that policy intentions will 
drift and that coalitions will emerge as the steadying force in 
implementation. 

Although bargaining can become strictly self-serving, the under- 
lying coalitional process is neither sinister nor deceitful. Indeed, 
bargaining distances itself from such possibilities by being—in 
comparison to the other three models—the most open-ended, even if 
it might qualify as the most amoral. This amoralism, however, serves 
the public interest in two significant ways. First, although parties 
might prefer to keep the public guessing about their weaknesses, one 
party cannot be prevented from making disclosures about another. 
Instead of driving them apart, this threat forces parties to act more 
cooperatively and sometimes in concert. Second, when one party 
tries to dominate a bargaining arena, other coalitions form to 
neutralize its impact and to ensure that operating rules are followed. 
In effect, coalitions accept mutual tolerance of their differences 
without having to trust each other. Serving the public interest does 
not necessarily mean that coalitions (both “internal” and “external”) 
to the agency accept common purposes; instead their primary task is 
to prevent their differences from being disruptive. It is through these 
linkages, however, that purpose might then be forged. 

Linkages have never been easy for HRS, especially in achieving 
services integration. In his earlier term as HRS’s secretary, David 
Pingree acknowledged that integration was being served through 
informal contacts within the districts: 
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Just getting the people together, where they have occasion to have 
coffee . . . or lunch together, and not to deal with each other only by 
phone or through formal memoranda, makes a tremendous difference. 
From a client perspective, it's obvious that being able to gc one place, 
where you can get a range of services (if that's required) makes a heck 
of a lot of sense, especially for poor people who have transportation 
problems [Intercollegiate Clearing House, 1980: 8]. 


By his later term, Pingree added that services integration had become 
a collection of specializations headed by a coordinator: 


What's being integrated is the delivery system. They are delivered by a 
number of program specialists or professional groups, but under a 
single administrative supervisor [NEJHS, 1982: 10]. 


He went on to say that HRS’s real concern was not in clarifying the 
organization itself but in being pragmatic. “I think," he said, “we 
spend most of our time trying to determine how to get the job done. 
We don't worry about the niceties of organizational line" (1982: 20). 
Turning toward pragmatism summed up how HRS’s implementation 
realities had to be negotiated through bargaining. 

Pragmatism, however, has been unable to remove the centraliza- 
tion and formalization that has emerged in the districts. Indeed, when 
one district experimented recently with trying to sever the most 
integrative of HRS's administrative networks, even evaluators were 
surprised to find out that the same functions not only reappeared, but 
so did an additional layer of coordination (HRS, 1983b). These 
outcomes confirmed what the evidence from the other three models 
revealed: that attempts to reduce centralization in the districts 
actually increased it because the offsetting demands of services 
integration required more coordination. In sum, bargaining ex- 
plained how implementation had to settle for accepting second- and 
third-order outcomes. 


SUMMARIZING THE MODELS 


This study employed four organizational perspectives to explain 
the relationship between policy intention and implementation. The 
application of each model made implementation more understand- 
able, even when HRS outcomes differed from their apparent 
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intentions. The evidence showed that policymakers turned to systems 
management to control implementation, but its assumptions were 
largely misappropriated. Systems management also attempted to 
reduce the influence of bureaucratic process assumptions by allowing 
generalists to control the discretionary powers of specialists; yet 
neither rules nor forms decreased the former’s dependence on the 
latter. As HRS became more centralized and formalized, attempts by 
training programs to accommodate its intentions by proposing more 
adaptive and flexible approaches failed. Lower-level managers and 
workers, especially, remained unconvinced that HRS was intended 
to accept more participatory OD principles or a matrix format. These 
inadequacies only exposed how much bargaining had to reconcile 
implementation relations between coalitions of generalists and 
specialists. 

Two points have become clear about bargaining: it can explain 
HRS’s implementation more completely than the other models and it 
has resolved the ambiguities in the decision-making relationships 
between generalists and specialists, though the former have not lost 
their authority, but have increased their reliance on the latter’s expert 
power. As a consequence, bargaining has resulted in diminishing the 
priority to integrate the services. These tendencies have already been 
noted in the move by the Client Information Systems (CIS) to 
downgrade the data-gathering requirements of generalists and to 
raise the importance of the output needs of specialists to deliver 
services. 


DISCUSSION 


Although this shift in emphasis that allows specialists to create 
their own information systems certainly strays from integration, 
whether it helps HRS move toward decentralization might not be as 
straightforward as it appears. This discussion deals with that 
question. 


RETHINKING DECENTRALIZATION 


Decentralization has at least two forms. It can be applied in 
strategic or structural terms. Generally, strategy is identified with 
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organizational dimensions and structure with decision-making pro- 
cesses (Kay, 1984). Although the key determinant in both dimensions 
is locus of control, they are different. The strategic dimension can be 
defined by organizational options that range from centralization to 
decentralization. Ordinarily, a decentralized strategy contains auto- 
nomous units organized by some principle of service, product, 
geography, or by combining all of them. Except for averall policy 
determinations and staff guidance, the units are relatively integral. 

Like strategy, the nomenclature of the structural dimension 
sometimes uses decentralization (and centralization), but it can be 
differentiated by observing the ways decisions are made. Structure 
outlines the degree to which decision making is an open or closed 
process. It is usually defined by whether the processes are, respec- 
tively, more organic than mechanistic (Burns and Stalker, 1961). In 
ideal typical terms, if strategy and structure benefit from the consis- 
tency by which policy intentions define them, then they will be less 
likely to run interference on each other during implementation. 
Neither situation prevailed for HRS.5 

Its strategic and structural intentions were internally inconsistent 
and, as a result, they blocked one another during implementation. As 
HRS's implementation tried to clarify intentions, its basic problems 
defied solution. Thus the recent efforts to reduce the centralization of 
HRS's districts by cutting into the influence that generalists have over 
client data gathering will not result in any more decentralization. Yet 
the move by CIS seemed perfectly reasonable: The way to work 
around HRS's having evolved into a centralized strategy would be to 
open up its decision-making structure—at least, to try to make it less 
mechanistic. This effort, however, has only shifted the nature of 
HRS’s centralized strategy away from generalists, not in reducing it. 
As specialists acquire more control over client data gathering, their 
decision-making processes have only raised the importance of 
autonomous agencies within districts. This is not to say that 
autonomous agencies cannot be decentralized, but it becomes 
especially difficult as the district programs are also connected with 
their counterparts at headquarters. There is a major difference with 
what took place at HRS in the past: specialist decision making cannot 
present itself as supporting a decentralized strategy. In sum, attempts 
to decentralize HRS have only led to a redefinition of its centralized 
strategy, much like prior efforts to integrate services recreated a 
specialized decision-making structure.$ 
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REEXAMINING HRS'S POLICY INTENTIONS 


Were these implementation outcomes avoidable? Why couldn't 
HRS implement its intentions without moving them in the opposite 
direction? The answer will come from applying the dimensions of 
strategy and structure to discuss how HRS’s policy intentions 
evolved; in particular, to examine the intentions of the two legislative 
proposals that set up HRS’s reorganization in 1975. Their most 
outstanding feature was their clarity and distinctness. Of course, it 
might be tempting to say that whatever coherency they acquired 
resulted from having to satisfy different political constituencies. 
Although there can be no doubting that influence (Lynn, 1980), what 
remained noteworthy was that both plans closely related strategy and 
structure to policy intentions. As noted earlier, each proposal 
interpreted the intentions to decentralize and to integrate services 
differently, but both emphasized the priority of one intention over the 
other. 

The House’s strategy called for decentralizing the agency into 
autonomous districts and locating decision making for programs 
within them. With decentralization on solid footing, it was not 
inconsistent for this proposal to call also for retaining headquarters 
program staff as advisors (see Figure 1). The Senate’s strategy linked 
districts and headquarters through three functionally integrated 
services (see Figure 2). Because their relationship might be threatened 
by the rivalry of headquarters staff, the plan eliminated them. 

Compromise, however, dealt HRS a double blow. It not only 
combined dimensions of the two different strategies and structures, 
but their underlying intentions stemmed from separate organiza- 
tional lineages. Strategically, HRS intended to be neither centralized 
nor decentralized. It was decentralized in that it appeared to 
incorporate the House’s strategy for self-contained districts, but it 
was centralized to the extent that the Senate prevailed in reducing 
district autonomy by balancing its controls with headquarters, 
Structurally, HRS’s intentions were equally incongruous. The Senate 
wanted to tighten integrative decision making, the House wanted to 
loosen it; the Senate prevailed. The House wanted to employ a 
headquarters program staff as advisors and the Senate wanted to 
exclude them. Yet compromise coupled the Senate’s emphasis on 
balancing program decision making, which was meant to function 
without headquarters staff, with the House’s plan for such staff, 
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which had been intended to support programs in autonomous 
districts. The inevitable happened. 

Implementation could not contain the incongruity of the compro- 
mised intentions. Neither strategically decentralized nor structurally 
integrated, HRS’s implementation could not overcome the counter- 
pulls of its opposing intentions. Compromise between two sets of 
offsetting priorities confounded implementation from the start. This 
look to the past has turned out to be a forward glance; HRS’s imple- 
mentation difficulties have been observed to be embedded in its 
inconsistent policy intentions. In sum, if both decentralization and 
integration unraveled in implementation, HRS’s intentions left it no 
other alternative. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Given the enormity of the undertaking, however, has this discus- 
sion been too critical in evaluating “organizational niceties”? On the 
contrary, it was their enormity that made organizational matters 
uppermost in HRS's policy process. Its implementation problems 
continue to be complicated because policymakers have not sorted out 
the way district organizations were meant to serve decentralized and 
integrated priorities. Clearly, HRS cannot make that distinction as 
the basic compromise has remained in effect. So, when HRS's 
administrators expressed what appeared to be their unconcern for the 
niceties of organizational lines, it can only reflect the frustration that 
accompanies discharging inconsistent intentions. It cannot be too 
easy to deliver clear-cut priorities for decentralization and integra- 
tion when their intentions are cross-purposed. 

Why did policymakers allow their consistent, but separate, 
proposals for HRS to become compromised? The details of how the 
compromise took shape were not as important as what it confirmed 
about policymakingin general. First, policymakers accepted compro- 
mise because their intentions were not fully lost; indeed, victory could 
be declared as neither set of priorities won out. Second, and 
somewhat less sanguine, organizational consistency stopped short of 
policymakers' wanting to suffer the consequences for being unable to 
develop a political compromise after years of their making HRS's 
reorganization a major policy issue. Taken together, the manifest 
impact was clear: When political compromise translated itself into 
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policy intentions, organizational considerations—which all agreed 
were vital-—became secondary. The latent effect was no less perma- 
nent. Implementation could only but reverse the inconsistent inten- 
tions—at least to bargain them to a steady-state situation that can 
satisfy both generalists and specialists. Despite what appeared to be a 
reversal of the intentions to decentralize and to integrate the human 
services, HRS’s implementation may not be referred to as having 
produced unwitting outcomes. Its intentions were quite wittingly 
implemented. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Future research can enlarge upon the relationship between 
compromise, intention, and implementation. The first issue will be 
whether it is thearetically possible to relate political compromise and 
policy intention to organizational strategies and decision-making 
structures, Only recently has the literature begun to even consider 
them as part of the same domain (Rainey, 1984). Empirical insights, 
however, into the question need not only come from studies in the 
human and social services policy field. Whatever the source, the 
payoffs of treating the organization within the framework of political 
and policy processes will be high. At the least, organizational 
characteristics can be inventoried as lessons from prior implementa- 
tion successes and failures (O'Toole and Montjoy, 1984).7 

The research agenda can clearly lead to benefits for policymakers. 
The results can increase their awareness that some political compro- 
mises—no matter how grandiose the sentiments or powerful the 
supporters—will not necessarily lead to consistent policy intentions 
or implementable organizations. Of course, the objective of such 
research cannot de to have organizational matters supersede other 
concerns in the policy process—only to consider them no less 
important. ` 


NOTES 


1. The nine agencies were as follows: Adult Corrections, Aging, Children’s 
Medical Services, Family Services, Health, Mental Health, Retardation, Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and Youth Services. 
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2. “Policymakers” refers to political actors and, in this situation, legislators. 

3. Much of the information about the early HRS experiences comes from the 
richly detailed interviews presented in the three Harvard University Intercollegiate 
Clearinghouse Cases (1975a, 1975b, and 1980c). 

4. Over the years, policymakers have expressed satisfaction with HRS having 
reduced the "between cracks" and "runaround" problems (NAPA, 1977; NEJHS, 
1982). First, clients did not fall between agency cracks as much because programs were 
now colocated in one building and because they used single-intake procedures. In 
effect, integration of services meant accessibility. Second, decentralization was usually 
referred to in accountability terms in that policymakers can easily telephone “someone 
in charge" to resolve a client's complaints. Unfortunately, the former contributed to 
formalizing procedures and the latter to centralizing relationships. 

5. It is not so speculative to suggest that policymakers are receptive to the control 
assumptions of systems management as the general default condi:ion of political 
compromise. Put differently, each of the formative legislative plans for HRS called for 
strategic and structural consistency that would have moved implementation away 
from the more acceptable accountability modes that ordinarily inform policymaking. 

6. HRS's top administrators have, nonetheless, resisted the occasional calls by 
policymakers to return HRS to "centralized" autonomous agencies. 

7. There seems to be a predisposition among many researchers and practitioners 
(Hasenfeld, 1983) that integration of human and social services agencies represents a 
superior policy option, hence organizational form. No doubt this tencency stems from 
the appeal that "holistic" solutions have in overcoming presumed fragmentary and 
redundant service delivery. The empirical evidence does not support such a view 
(Redburn, 1977). The great disservice to clients is to give the impression that anything 
short of integrated servicesis ineffective or inferior. It is just such suppositions that add 
to the requirement for further research on the role of the organization in policymaking, 
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The approaching bicentennial of the Constitution is provoking renewed interest in the 
political thought of the founding period. In this connection, this essay makes the case 
for drawing on the political reasoning of founders such as Hamilton to illuminate the 
place of the federal administration in our system of separated and divided powers. 
Particularly highlighted is the reliance placed by Hamilton and Madison on a sound 
administration to promote competence in government. The essay ends by illustrating 
how a proper understanding of the founders’ reasoning could improve the way in 

which practitioners and theorists approach the role of the bureaucracy in the 

constitutional system. 


THE FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY 
AND SEPARATION OF POWERS 
A View from the Founding 


DAVID E. MARION 
Hampton-Sydney College 


Few Americans today would underestimate the importance of 
sustaining what the Founders set in motion almost two hundred years 
ago. At the very beginning of The Federalist Papers, Hamilton 
observed in words that still ring true that it remained for the 
American people to demonstrate the possibility of embracing and 
maintaining the requisites of effective republican government as a 
result of reflection and choice, rather than by mere chance. In what is 
still stirring language, Hamilton reminded the people that they were 
*to decide forever the fate of Republican Government; and that if 
[they] did not giveto that form due stability and wisdom, it would be 
disgraced and lost among [themselves], disgraced and lost to 
mankind forever" (Hamilton et al., 1961: No. 1, 33). 

Close to the center of the contemporary debate over how best to 
preserve our republican government is the question of the proper 
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place of administration in the constitutional framework. Words such 
as bureaucracy and regulation have become battle cries in American 
politics, so intense is the feeling that administrative agencies will be 
either the salvation or undoing of the nation. With both popular and 
academic exchanges on this subject as a backdrop, an increasing 
number of public ad ministrationists are returning to the founding to 
identify the contribution that was expected to be made by the 
federal administration to governance (Rohr, 1983; Rosenbloom, 
1971). In this connection, there is special cause to look closely at the 
political thought of Hamilton who labored at the founding to define 
and implement a theory of administration that would complement 
modern republican constitutionalism. This essay reviews his adminis- 
trative thought and then makes the case for its contemporary utility 
by applying his reasoning to recent developments in the field of public 
administration. Hamilton's reasoning in the case of administration is 
singled out as providing sounder guidance than, say, a Wilsonian 
approach that celebrates responsiveness and the purification of the 
democratic bona fides of the political order. Such an exercise seems 
to be especially appropriate in the context of the reexamination of the 
political system that is occurring as the bicentennial of the Consti- 
tution approaches. 


ADMINISTRATION: THE “TRUE TOUCHSTONE” 


Evident even from a brief review of Hamilton’s earliest writings is 
his recognition that decent and effective republican government 
depends fundamentally on proper direction, the substantive basis of 
which is good judgment and informed opinion. But here is the rub 
when it comes to governing the modern democratic state. A recurring 
theme not only in the work of Hamilton but also in the works of some 
of the most prominent figures of this period is the need to guard the 
modern republic against its special weakness, that is, the fact that it is 
constantly plagued by the possibility that the citizen body will not 
recognize right opinion, understood as opinion that promotes the 
safety and prosperity of the people, as well as securing their liberties. 
Hamilton did not dispute the claim that government can be 
republican only so long as its principal guide is the public will, but he 
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emphasized that it can be a competent and defensible republic only as 
long as the public will is informed. With this in mind, and as a 
self-proclaimed friend of republican government, Hamilton joined 
founders like Madison in promoting right opinion. This was the 
object of The Federalist Papers, asit was Hamilton’s aim as Secretary 
of the Treasury to instruct legislative opinion with his Report on 
Manufacturing. 

It is not mere coincidence that Hamilton begins and ends his 
contribution to Zhe Federalist with appeals to good judgment and a 
prudent regard for what is possible. He is confident that the 
government established by the Constitution can satisfy the expec- 
tations of persons of good judgment who appreciate the advantages 
and the characteristic weaknesses of the modern republic as well as 
; the limits to what can be accomplished through political arrange- 
ments. To paraphrase Madison, the Constitution can survive exami- 
nation by persons who recognize that people are not angels and that 
securing comfortable preservation in a regime of rights is hardly a 
negligible accomplishment. 

Knowledge of the limits and characteristic weaknesses, as well as 
the appropriate ends or purposes, of democratic republics is inti- 
mately related to the defense of checks and balances or separation of 
powers in 7he Federalist. In fact, the system of checks and balances 
emanates from the same kind of reasoning that will constantly be 
required to preserve the integrity and effectiveness of republican 
government. Duringthe New York Ratifying Convention, Hamilton 
argued that a system of government ought to be “so skillfully 
contrived, that it is next to impossible that an impolitic or wicked 
measure should pass the great scrutiny with success” (Syrett, 1968-78: 
V 95, 97). A similar concern was reflected in Madison’s proposal in 
the Virginia Plan for a Council of Revision that would review the 
“wisdom” of legislation before it became law. Though Madison’s 
plan was not accepted by the delegates at the Convention, many other 
“devices of prudence” were incorporated into the Constitution for the 
purpose of ensuring competence and protecting rights. In this regard, 
two institutional features of the political order now taken for granted 
were given special emphasis by Hamilton beyond what was formally 
provided. His classic defense of separation of powers judicial review 
as well as of an administration protected against political manip- 
ulation for perverse ends are both cut out of the same fabric, and they 
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point to an understanding of constitutional republicanism that 
appears to have fallen from view in much of the literature that 
champions the perfection of the republic’s democraiic elements. 
Hamilton’s thoughts on judicial review and public administration 
highlight an aim of checks and balances that is often lost in the 
preoccupation with protecting rights, that is, the promotion of 
competence in government. 

It is especially significant that Hamilton sees both judicial review 
and an administration capable of resisting threats to its fundamental 
integrity by even the president as essential ingredients of the 
governmental system. Because Hamilton’s thoughts on judicial 
review are particularly revealing of his understanding of republican 
government and help illuminate his view of the place and role of 
administrative officials, it will be profitable to pause tc consider his 
reflections on the judiciary’s checking function. 

Hamilton’s defense of judicial review arises out of a discussion of 
the provision for life tenure for judges found in Article III of the 
Constitution. The principle of continuation in office “during good 
behavior" as applied to judges is tolerable according to Hamilton 
because the judiciary is the "least dangerous" branch, enjoying 
neither the power of the purse nor the power of the sword (Hamilton 
et al., 1961: No. 78, 465). Hamilton's obvious intent is to rescue life 
tenure from the charge that it is necessarily inconsistent with 
republican principles. But in addition to being tolerable, he argues 
that life tenure is really necessary in the case of the judiciary. To 
summarize his argument, permanency in office promotes the inde- 
pendence that enables the Court to check unconstitutional activity by 
the coordinate departments, something that is required if we are to 
have limited government in practice as well as in theory. To cite his 
classic statement on the subject, the “duty” falls to the courts of 
justice in a republic such as ours “to declare all acts contrary to the 
manifest tenor of the Constitution void." “Without this,” he 
continues, "all the reservations of particular rights and privileges 
would amount to nothing" (Hamilton et al., 1961: No. 78, 466). 
Because the judiciary by its nature is entrusted with the responsibility 
for interpreting the laws, Hamilton believes that it makes sense to 
permit this department to determine whether the actions of even the 
executive and legislature conform to the Constitution. When acting 
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in this fashion he insists that the Court will be exercising not an 
independent “force” or “will,” but merely “judgment” based on the 
will of the people as reflected in the Constitution (Hamilton et al., 
1961: No. 78, 467). What Hamilton comes up with is an important 
check on congressional action in particular, thus addressing the fear 
expressed by many delegates of the possible emergence of an 
overarching and unrestrained legislative department. 

The reasoning employed by Hamilton to reach his conclusions is 
significant. As he frankly admits in Federalist No. 81, this defense of 
judicial review arises less out of express constitutional provisions 
than out of a theory of limited government (Hamilton et al., 1961: 
No. 81, 482). And, indeed, his defense of judicial review is not 
unproblematical, especially when examined from the perspective of 
strict democratic principles, as Jefferson himself was to testify later. 
But this is precisely what bears emphasis if an accurate understanding 
of the constitutional system as originally constructed is to be gained. 

Hamilton's defense of judicial review came not out of a commit- 
ment to pure democratic government, but out of a theory of limited 
government that looks to preserve effective governance based on 
informed and refined opinion. This is not undemocratic, just not 
purely or strictly democratic. It is a justification based on the 
substantive qualities of government desired by Hamilton and 
Madison, and other prominent figures of the founding period as well. 
It is after all Madison who argues in Federalist No. 51 that complete 
and unqualified separation of powers might be identified with safety, 
but should not be insisted on at the expense of certain other qualities 
that might be desired in government. He singles out the provision for 
executive selection of judicial officials as an example of a reasonable 
modification of strict separation of powers that promotes the 
necessary competence and professionalism in the judiciary or what he 
refers to as the “peculiar qualifications” that are “essential” in the 
members of this department (Hamilton et al., 1961: No. 51, 321). In 
short, perfect procedural democracy was not the decisive “litmus 
test” for the type of republican system sought by founders such as 
Hamilton, Madison, James Wilson, and Gouverneur Morris, to 
name some of the more distinguished nationalists at the Consti- 
tutional Convention. Now just this thinking on such subjects as 
competence in the judiciary, life tenure for appointed officers, and 
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checks on the legislative and executive departments has a bearing on 
Hamilton’s observations in The Federalist on the place and role of 
administrative personnel in the political order. 

Admittedly, Hamilton wanted to go “as far in order to attain 
stability and permanence, as republican principles would admit,” and 
this applied to his thoughts on administration no less than to his 
defense of judicial review and an energetic executive (Farrand, 1966: 
I, 289, 308). But what is instructive is his reluctance to exchange the 
requisites of republican constitutionalism for the demands of 
“necessity or utility” (Syrett, 1968-1978: VIII, 104). He insists, for 
example, that judges should not attempt to substitute their own will 
for that of the people and he recognizes the authority of Congress to 
discipline members of the federal judiciary who abuse their public 
trust. This commitment to effective governance without sacrificing 
republican principles makes his views on the place of administrative 
personnel especially appropriate for review. 

What is typically emphasized in treatments of Hamilton’s political 
thought is his defense of an energetic executive. Although the 
importance of vigor in the executive for Hamilton cannot be 
disputed, his reasoning in the case of the degree and form of 
presidential control of administration is not always well exposed. The 
reflections in Federalist No. 76 on the appointment of persons to 
serve in administrative posts are characteristic of Hamilton’s political 
counsel. As with the power to grant pardons, he argues that the chief 
magistrate is “better fitted to analyze and estimate the peculiar 
qualities adapted to particular offices than a body of men of equal or 
perhaps even of superior discernment” (Hamilton et al., 1961: No. 76, 
455). Underlying this argument was the opinion that the special 
constitutional place of the executive would dispose him to select 
persons whose character and conduct would lend credit to his 
administration. In this fashion Hamilton plays on the vested interest 
that the president has in the reputation of the administrative service. 

True to modern liberal thought, Hamilton formulates his recom- 
mendations with an eye on the force of self-interest in human affairs. 
This is of no mean importance. For instance, he concludes that merit 
is likely to be a more formidable factor in the selection process if the 
choice is left to an agency that is generally free of the vicissitudes of 
party agitation and division to which political bodies composed of 
numerous members are most prone (Hamilton et al., 1961: No. 76, 
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455-57). To a remarkable degree, this observation anticipates the 
patronage abuses that were pronounced during the nineteenth 
century and that gave rise to spoils practices. - 

As commonly practiced, the spoils system involved the liberation 
of self-interest in the public domain in a manner and to a degree that 
threatened competent and impartial administration. Civil service 
reformers such as William Curtis and Carl Schurz would have had 
little trouble in agreeing with Hamilton's declaration that it would 
*rarely happen that the advancement of the public service will be the 
primary object either of party victories or of party negotiations" 
(Hamilton et al., 1961: No. 76, 456). This problem is not under- 
estimated by Hamilton. By contrast, he expected that the electoral 
college system would leave the president beholden to fewer persons 
and interests for his appointment and, hence, presumably less 
handicapped by the numerous political debts accumulated by the 
members of the legislature. Despite the fact that this description 
passes over the demands of high-powered presidential campaign 
politics today, what cannot be overlooked is Hamilton's emphasis on 
the *advancement of the public service." To restate his reasoning on 
this subject, selection by the executive establishes an immediate 
connection between the president's legal obligations and the conduct 
of administrative officials, thereby making explicit the president's 
responsibility to promote the general welfare or suffer popular 
disfavor or legal penalties for want of proper supervision of the 
public's affairs. Nor was Hamilton alone in voicing such thoughts. 
Madison, for his part, recommended in 1789 that “maladminis- 
tration" be considered an impeachable offense (U.S. Congress, 1834; 
Adams, 1839). This proposal extends the reasoning set forth by 
Hamilton in The Federalist and reveals the existence of a shared 
concern at the time of the founding for maintaining the integrity of 
the federal administration. 

Significantly though the connection with the executive typically is 
cited insummaries of Hamilton's thoughts on administration, there is 
another dimension to his thinking on this subject that exposes the full 
weight he assigns to a stable, efficient, and highly qualified public 
service. In strikingly revealing language, Hamilton advances in 
Federalist No. 77 the desirability of institutional devices that might 
diminish the effects of executive ineptitude and corruption on the 
administration of the government. In this regard he particularly 
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approves that provision of the Constitution that entrusts the 
confirmation of superior officers to the Senate, that branch of 
Congress that was expected to be least subject to inconstancy due to 
the length of the tenure of its members (Hamilton et al., 1961: No. 76, 
457). 

The Senate is depicted as having an implicit responsibility for 
promoting the stability and integrity of the federal administration by 
discouraging appointments based on ignoble motives, including mere 
favoritism. Surely revealing of the significance attached by Hamilton 
to this oversight function is his insistence that even a change of 
magistrates need not occasion a wholesale removal of administrative 
officials so long as the Senate refuses to ratify nominations of persons 
to displace officers who demonstrate fidelity and fitness of character 
(Hamilton et al., 1961: No. 77, 459; Corwin, 1957).! Though not an 
endorsement of life tenure for administrative officials or immunity 
from executive influence, this argument is surely reminiscent of 
Hamilton's defense of an independent judiciary capable of protecting 
its own integrity and of guarding constitutional principles against 
legislative or executive invasion. Anticipating some of the same 
concerns that prompted passage of the federal Hatch Act, Hamilton 
saw in the senator an institutional device for guarding the adminis- 
trative service against the worst effects of illiberal or illicit impulses or 
of “favoritism” in the executive. Here again is evidence that his gaze 
was not fixed on unbridled executive vigor, but fully embraced the 
advantages of a system of checks and balances that was fashioned to 
secure liberty and competence in government. He never forgot the 
requisites of republican constitutionalism. And, as an important 
ingredient of his understanding of responsible republican govern- 
ment, he never lost sight of the qualities of “good administration." 

Although Hamilton considers officials who are involved in 
administrative affairs to be deputies of the president and “subject to 
his superintendence,” a view that was also given expression by Gouver- 
neur Morris during the Constitutional Convention, Hamilton ex- 
pects them to be chosen for their “intrinsic merit” and not on the basis 
of personal affection (Farrand, 1966: II, 52-54). He discourages any 
system of selection that presumes that appointees ought to possess 
“the necessary insignificance and pliancy to render them the obse- 
quious instruments of [the executive’s] pleasure” (Hamilton et al., 
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1961: No. 76, 458). The true test of fitness is not a naive or fawning 
devotion to a superior, according to Hamilton, but the ability to 
discharge the obligations of one’s office. Just this would promote the 
effective system of administration that he believed would draw the 
allegiance of the people to the national government, thus giving it the 
strength it hitherto lacked to contend with the often obstinate states. 

The emphasis given to protecting the public service against 
unwarranted manipulation should not be construed as an endorse- 
ment of an independent administrative order, rather it is further 
confirmation of Hamilton’s commitment to guarding the federal 
administration against the debilitating prejudices of factious or 
personal politics. It would be a caricature of Hamilton’s thought to 
suggest that it lends itself to liberating administrative personnel 
entirely from executive superintendence or to removing them alto- 
gether from the demands of the constitutional order. He understood 
that internal dissension might easily transform the executive depart- 
ment into a mass of jarring and competing interests. Thus his rebuke 
of the disruptive practices of some of Jefferson’s allies during the 
Washington presidency. 

Hamilton’s opinion of proper administrative activity compre- 
hended “frank, firm and independent advice,” but not actions 
calculated to produce discord or disable the government (Lodge, 
1903: 286). His thoughts on this subject have been preserved in a letter 
written under the pen name “Metellus”: 


The true line of propriety appears to me to be the following: A member 
of the administration, in one department, ought only to aid those 
measures of another which he approves—where he disapproves, if 
called upon to act officially, he ought to manifest his disapprobation, 
and avow his opposition, but out of an official line he ought not to 
interfere as long as he thinks fit to continue a part of the admin- 
istration. When the measure in question has become a law of the 
land, especially with a direct sanction of the chief magistrate, it is 
peculiarly his duty to acquiesce [Lodge, 1903: 284-85]. 


This passage provides a useful insight into Hamilton’s expectations 
regarding the discharge of official duties by administrative personnel. 
He recognized that disagreements not only work a hardship on 
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accountability in the executive, but lack of confidence on the part of 
the president in his subordinates invites loss of vigor and direction in 
government. 

When fitted together, his observations on administration depict a 
political system that is constituted not merely by structure but by 
human judgment and action and, to be sure, by judgment and action 
of a political character. Hamilton’s object was to reconcile the 
demands of republican constitutionalism and competent govern- 
ment. And with respect to administration, this exercise issues in the 
thought that official conduct ought to be dynamic, but not reckless or 
irresponsible; it ought to be constructive, while mindful of the ends 
and structure of limited government; and above all, it ought to pre- 
serve the integrity of administrative action, but always by using the 
“devices of prudence” inserted into the constitutional framework. As 
in the case of the judiciary, Hamilton counsels self-restraint and 
reliance on professional judgment over exercises of force or 
independent will. As he does not call for an independent judicial 
order, so he does not want an independent administrative order; but 
in both cases he looks for the exercise of proper judgment by persons 
of conviction and principle in matters falling to their disposition 
wilthin the procedural and substantive bounds of the larger consti- 
tutional system. 


APPLYING HAMILTON'S COUNSEL 


Beyond historical interest, it remains to ask whether there is any 
contemporary utility to the guidance that comes from Hamilton's 
administrative thought. Perhaps the best way to answer this question 
is to place his thought alongside theories and practices that have 
influenced the teaching and exercise of public administrative responsi- 
bilities in the last several decades. In short, we might ask how 
Hamilton would have reacted to some of the most prominent themes 
of American public administration in this period. There may be no 
better place to begin such an inquiry than with the application of 
public choice theory to the administration of the public's affairs, for 
this theory has received probably as much attention as any in the 
discipline in the last decade. 
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Public choice theory has acquired considerable attention in part 
because of its application of economic reasoning, and no doubt also 
due to the fact that it is identified with proposals that dovetail with 
the decentralist and deregulatory impulses that have been a mark of 
American politics in the 1980s. The emphasis on accommodating 
citizen preferences and interests, and the opinion that government 
must be regarded as constantly posing a threat to individual rights 
appear prominently in public choice literature, especially in the 
school represented by Vincent Ostrom. It is Ostrom’s opinion that the 
bureaucratic state has been erected on a misguided theory associated 
with the Weberian-Wilsonian paradigm of the efficient adminis- 
trative organization (Ostrom, 1974: 79-81). 

The classical model of the hierarchically arranged professional 
administration is doubly defective according to Ostrom’s critique. On 
the one hand, he faults this model for failing to meet the requisites of 
economic rationalitly, understood in terms of the satisfaction of 
“citizen/consumer” preferences. He unreservedly identifies eco- 
nomic rationality as an important ingredient of defensible govern- 
ment. Central to Ostrom’s argument and to public choice theory in 
general is the proposition that “producer efficiency in the absence of 
consumer utility is without economic meaning” (Ostrom, 1971: 62). 
Indeed, he treats government agencies as “public firms” whose whole 
raison d'être is the satisfaction of *citizen/ consumer"demands: 


The provision of public goods and services by governmental agencies 
is evaluated with reference to citizen preferences. From this per- 
spective, government is not an end in itself but a means to provide 
for goods and services which are enjoyed in common by communities 
of individuals. Merely providing public goods and services without 
references tc citizen preferences makes no economic sense [Bish and 
Ostrom, 1973: 19-20; Ostrom, 1971: 100-102]. 


Accordingly, the only question that arises for Ostrom when eval- 
uating government action is how "efficiently" popular desires are met. 

From another side, the consolidationist model attributed to Weber 
and Wilson is faulted for failing to satisfy the requirements of political 
rationality, meaning the protection of democratic principles of 
governance. In this regard the professionalism that is usually treated 
as the hallmark of the advanced bureaucratic state is singled out as 
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posing the quintessential contemporary threat to democracy. Taking 
just a single example, Ostrom found evidence of anti-democratic 
impulses at work in educational bureaucracies: 


the larger systems have been found to be dominated by professional 
educators. who ignore directives from elected or appointed officials. 
The combination of professionalization and unionization has put 
organized teachers in the position of a monopolist of the most 
important factor market—the labor market—making them relatively 
invulnerable to the directives of elected officials [Bish and Ostrom, 
1973: 36]. 


This indictment of professional educators rests on their assumed 
inattention to popular wishes. More generally it is asserted that, “the 
very process of professionalization is one in which the individuals are 
indoctrinated into a particular work ethic and way of thinking about 
the world-that is different from that held by other persons” (Bish and 
Ostrom, 1973: 81, 107). This view only reinforces the cverarching 
belief that the culmination of centralization and reliance on a 
professional bureaucracy is likely to be irresponsible, inefficient, and 
"imperial" government. What follows is an admonition to adopt a 
fragmented system of government that minimizes dependence on 
professional administrators and heightens responsiveness to citizen 
preferences, thereby satisfying the proposed test of “good” govern- 
ment. In sum, public choice theory typically magnifies the satis- 
faction of citizen preferences in the total constellation of interests that 
are associated with responsible democratic government. 

Despite Ostrom’s concerted efforts to enlist Hamilton in support 
of public choice theory as applied to administration, the attempt is 
clearly strained and misleading. Hamilton’s poliltical thought cau- 
tions us to beware of arguments that leave government and adminis- 
tration suspect, and that threaten to erode the capacity of public 
officials to refine and enlarge, and even to check, popular wishes. But 
these are precisely the consequences, and indeed the aims, associated 
with Ostrom’s application of public choice theory. He particularly 
celebrates the virtues of a society based as completely as possible on 
pure democratic principles, especially elevating the principle of 
governance based on consent. The principle of rule based on 
knowledge or experience, what Hamilton takes pains to preserve in 
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some form in the new constitutional order, is rendered suspect, and 
with it the Hamiltonian basis for positive bureaucratic contributions 
to improved policymaking and governance. 

That Hamilton would counsel caution when it comes to the 
“consumer sovereignty” dimensions of Ostrom’s theory does not 
bring with it the conclusion that he would necessarily endorse a 
theory that would call for a “proactive,” “existentially authentic,” 
and “phenomenologically alert” corps of public administrators, to 
cite from the rhetoric associated with the New Public Administration 
movement of the late 1960s and early 1970s. Although in sharp 
contrast to many of the substantive and procedural recommen- 
dations of public choice theory, the arguments of the New Public 
Administration also were prompted in most cases by a dissatisfaction 
with the formalism, especially the structured confinement, of the 
traditional Weberian model. 

The New Public Administration underwrote an activist posture to 
the end of promoting “social equity” and “improving the quality of 
life for all” (Frederickson, 1971: 314; Elden, 1971: 38). This call to 
action was legitimated both in terms of the expertise of the 
professional public service and the posited ends of the modern liberal 
state. The assertiveness that was associated with the movement is 
illustrated wellin statements like the following that urge “militancy” 
and a “greater measure of risk taking” by public administrators: 


New Public Administration seeks not only to carry out legislative 
mandates as efficiently and economically as possible but to both 
influence and execute policies which more generally improve the 
quality of life for all. Forthright policy advocacy on the part of the 
public servant is essential if administrative agencies are basic policy 
battlefields. New Public Administrationists are likely to be forthright 
advocates for social equity and will doubtless seek a supporting 
clientele [Frederickson, 1971: 314; Lambright, 1971: 332]. 


I am prepared to argue that public administrators should bring into 
administrative structures commitment to benevolent social change 
and disadvantaged-client orientations which are radically different 
from the instrumental, Weberian tradition which has dominated both 
administrative theory and administrative practice in the past [Savage, 
1971: 56]. 
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Drawing from observations such as the above, it can be seen that the 
New Public Administration combined a call for an activist posture 
with acommitment to a general political philosophy or view of justice 
that is “Rawlsian” in character. 

For Hamilton, the danger with this approach arises from the 
apparent endorsement of the independent exercise of “force” and 
“will,” and not merely “judgment,” to a degree that could easily 
liberate public administration from its proper place in the system of 
checks and balances. At the least, the kind of self-restraint that 
Hamilton expected of the Court, for instance, would be undermined. 
Liberation from traditional institutional restraints, if only initially in 
the attitudes of administrators, could still have a corrosive effect on 
the habit of self-restraint required of persons in the public service if 
they are not to lose their “sense of place” or endanger the principles of 
republican constitutionalism. 

It may only be a matter of degree in terms of the extended emphasis 
New Public Administrationists gave to integrity in administration 
compared to Hamilton’s defense of this objective, but he well 
understood that the difference between administrative responsibility 
and irresponsibility could be calculated in small degrees. Not that 
Hamilton counseled public functionaries to suppress their principles. 
Indeed, he ascribed the highest importance to principled dissent 
rightly expressed. Though never suggesting that administrative 
personnel who find themselves at an impasse when it comes to 
supporting executive measures ought to disregard what they consider 
to be their “higher duty” to the community, he did admonish that a 
decision to terminate one’s public employment is an appropriate 
course for a member of the public service whose felt opinions set him 
unalterably against government policies. Of the disaffected executive : 
department employee Hamilton observed as “Metellus” in 1792: 


If he cannot coalesce with those with whom he is associated, as far as 
the rules of official decorum, propriety, and obligation may require, 
without abandoning what he conceives to be the true interest of the 
community, let him place himself in a situation in which he will 
experience no collision of opposite duties. Let him not cling to the 
honor or emolument of an office, whichever it may be that attracts him, 
and content himself with defending the injured rights of the people by 
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obscure and indirect means. Let him renounce a situation which is a 
clog upon his patriotism; tell the people that he could no longer 
continue in it without forfeiting his duty to them, and that he had 
quitted it to be more at liberty to afford them his best services [Syrett, 
1968-78: VII, 235]. 


Aside from the disadvantages of fomenting a crisis in the 
executive department, Hamilton painstakingly presented a defense of 
resignation in terms of the sincerity of the motives of the official and 
his felt obligatien to the people. What is not lost on Hamilton is the 
degree of circumspection required in cases of this sort and, at the 
same time, the importance of an institution like the Senate that can 
act to protect members of the administrative service from unrea- 
sonable manipulation even by the executive. 

Cut in many respects out of the same fabric that gave us the New 
Public Administration movement is the more enduring endorsement 
of the practice of whistle blowing by persons in the administrative 
service. Ralph Nader provided a passionate argument for institu- 
tionalizing such a practice in the early 1970s: 


... the willingness and ability of insiders to blow the whistle is the last 
line of defense ordinary citizens have against the denial of their rights 
and the destruction of their interests by secretive and powerful 
institutions. As organizations penetrate deeper and deeper into the lives 
of people . . . more of their rights and interests are adversely affected. 
This fact of contemporary life has generated an ever greater moral 
imperative for employees to be reasonably protected in upholding 
such rights regardless of their employers' policies [Nader, 1972: 7]. 


What lies behind such pleas is both a fear of the consequences of any 
abuses of the vast powers of the modern state, and the conviction that 
the most ‘effective device for containing the “tyranny of organi- 
zations" is the willingness of administrative personnel to expose 
activities that threaten the "public interest" (Nader, 1972: 11; 
Townsend, 1972: 20). Nader posits a higher obligation than insti- 
tutional loyalty and, thus, plays on the citizen responsibilities of 
government employees: * . . . the basic status of a citizen in a 
democracy underscores the themes implicit in a form of professional 
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and individual responsibility that places responsibility to society over 
that to an illegal or negligent or unjust organizational policy or 
activity” (Nader, 1972: 7). 

In the case of whistle blowing, Hamilton might be expected to alert 
us to the dangers of suggesting that the administrator owes a 
responsibility to the common good that necessarily sets him in 
tension with the governmental agency of which he is a part. It is the 
appearance of an adversary relationship between members of the 
administrative service as citizens on the one hand and government on 
the other that flies in the face of the kinds of concerns that occupy 
Hamilton. Whistle blowing as an acquired habit that becomes 
instinctual, the result seemingly desired by Nader, could easily erode 
the basic respect for executive direction and the system of checks and 
balances that Hamilton carefully protects in his own defense of the 
integrity of the public service. It would be the potentially corrosive 
effect of instilling a habit of whistle blowing that he would object to, 
not the commitment on the part of administrative personnel to the 
common good. There is, after all, a difference between expecting 
persons in administrative positions to violate their own conscience, 
which is not advocated by Hamilton, and asking them to make 
discriminating judgments, involving the exercise of prudence, in 
weighing the practical consequences of their actions. Persons with 
this last capacity are particularly able, in the final analysis, to 
make the best contribution to securing competence in government 
while still protecting citizen rights. 

The need to make subtle distinctions about whether governmental 
policies should err on the side of too much independence for persons 
in the administrative service or too little is also the central issue when 
questions of liability for injury and patronage practices arise. 
Unfortunately, like so many others who have spoken on these 
subjects, members of the judiciary have not always dealt with them as 
deftly as might be advised by Hamilton. | 

Besides the increased attention to individual rights that has been a 
mark of the post-1937 Court, the liberalization of standing rules and 
the evisceration of the political questions doctrine have resulted in 
greater judicial scrutiny of administrative activity. Congress itself has 
reinforced this trend by statutorily empowering citizens to take 
actions against administrative agencies and officials in cases 
involving alleged invasions of private rights. Without attempting to 
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review the whole corpus of developments in this area of consti- 
tutional and administrative law, what deserves emphasis is the 
judiciary's frequent abstraction from practical political consid- 
erations when disposing such suits. There is no shortage of recent 
cases in which the elevation of individual rights and liberties comes at 
the expense of other interests that are indispensable to effective 
democratic government. Suits involving rights conflicts often tend to 
be treated as one-dimensional, rather than as having the multi- 
dimensional character that is more typical. The obvious contrast in 
the reasoning used in these cases compared to what is found in 
Hamilton's writings, not the results per se, invites the same kind of 
review as that applied to whistle blowing. The contrast can be seen by 
examining two patronage decisions of the last decade. 

First in Elrod v. Burns (427 U.S. 347 [1976] and then in Branti v. 
Finkel (445 U.S. 507 [1980], the Supreme Court ruled against 
patronage dismissals, citing the need to protect substantial liberty 
interests. The First and Fourteenth Amendments specifically were 
used to protect individual rights against claimed infringement for 
partisan purposes. Drawing on the weight given to noneconomic 
rights since the 1937 shift away from judicial guardianship of 
economic/ property interests, the Court concluded that the claims 
raised on behalf of the vitality of party organizations were not 
sufficient to justify historical patronage practices that impaired such 
freedoms as political belief and association. Justice Brennan visu- 
alized profound dangers arising from patronage dismissals: 


Even a pledge of allegiance to another party, however ostensible, only 
serves to compromise the individual's true beliefs. Since the average 
public employee is hardly in the financial position to support his party 
and another, or to lend his time to two parties, the individual's ability 
to act according to his beliefs and to associate with others of his 
political persuasion is constrained, and support for his party is 
diminished (Elrod v. Burns, 427 U.S. 347, 356 [1976]).? 


For Brennan, insistence on such compromises of political beliefs and 
association crossed the line of constitutional toleration. 
Particularly in the case of Brennan's decision in Elrod, but not 
exempting Stevens’ majority opinion in Branti, more attention to 
“political” considerations such as the requistites of governance would 
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have been in order. This omission precipitated a strong rebuke by 
Justice Powell in his dissent in Branti. According to Powell, the 
Court failed to appreciate the relationship of patronage practices to 
the stability of the political parties, organizations that he saw as vital 
to the proper working of the governmental system. In his view, such 
“political” considerations can outweigh some burdening of First 
Amendment rights. Powell preferred to rely on a balancing formula 
that gives weight to interests other than First Amendment freedoms: 
“No constitutional violation exists if patronage practices further 
sufficiently important interests to justify tangential burdening of 
First Amendment rights" (445 U.S. 507, 527 [1980]). His conclusion 
as to the consequences of the majority decision was blunt: “the effect 
of the Court’s decision will be to decrease the accountability and 
denigrate the rule of our national political parties” (445 U.S. 507, 531 
[1980]. All of this comes in his estimation from the displacement of 
“political responsibility” by “judicial fiat” (445 U.S. 507, 534[1980]). 

The celebration of individual rights in cases such as Elrod and 
Branti is accompanied by a tendency to abstract from what might be 
termed prudential considerations bearing on competence and effec- 
tiveness. This, indeed, has been a long-standing criticism of decisions 
that look to judicialize and legalize the activities of most public 
institutions, from police departments to schools. This is not to say 
that the rhetoric of rights ought not to be powerful. But as in the case 
of the Confederalists and then the anti-Federalists, Hamilton would 
point to the dangers of underestimating the importance of effective 
government. 

Ironically, Powell was the author of an opinion for the majority in 
1982 that elicited the same kinds of criticisms as were contained in his 
Branti dissent. Again in this case, it is the contrast with Hamilton’s 
reasoning, not the decision itself, that needs to be highlighted. In 
Harlow v. Fitzgerald (457 U.S. 800[1980]), Powell refused to extend 
to high-ranking presidential aides the same degree of immunity that 
had previously been granted to legislative aides. After extending, ina 
companion case to Harlow, virtual absolute immunity to the 
president in civil suits brought by persons claiming injury as a result 
of executive action, Powell turned around to rule that even the closest 
advisers to the president deserve only qualified immunity from 
prosecution in similar suits. The same anxiety about protecting the 
president's capacity and will to make decisions was absent when it 
came to protecting persons whose advice is conceded to be indis- 
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pensable to executive decision making. In the end, presidential 
assistants were accorded less protection than already afforded high- 
ranking legislative aides. . 

Writing in dissent, Chief Justice Burger insisted that the majority 
opinion in Harlow established an unreasonable double standard that 
would threaten the effectiveness of the president. The importance of 
the executive's closest assistants was not underestimated by Burger: 
“The function of senior presidential aides, as the ‘alter egos’ of the 
President, is an integral, inseparable part of the function of the 
President" (457 U.S. 800 [1982]). Not unlike Powell in Branti, the 
Chief Justice accused the majority of not paying due attention to 
practical matters of governance, here specifically the “reality” of 
presidential dependence on aides for counsel. Burger effectively 
questions the value of granting the president absolute immunity in 
civil suits, the verdict in the companion case of Nixon v. Fitzgerald 
(457 U.S. 731 [1982], although refusing to extend sufficient immu- 
nity to high-ranking counselors who increasingly are responsible for 
recommending the decisions that occasion suits like that before the 
bench in this case. If the grant of absolute immunity to the president is 
based on the need to maintain an effective and energetic executive, 
the aim acknowledged by Powell in Nixon, then might not this same 
reasoning also recommend a structure of incentives that will dispose 
the president's closest aides to give him candid and perhaps even 
controversial advice? 

Burger's dissent rests on the belief that presidential aides are part 
of a larger organization that is more than merely the sum of the 
individuals who make it up; hence, a policy that disables the members 
will likely disable the whole organization. At the least, Powell's 
majority opinion in Harlow gives insufficient attention to this issue. 
It was a concern for the effectiveness and integrity of the whole 
government that led Hamilton to suggest that institutions like the 
Senate ought to protect administrative personnel from manipulation 
even by the chief executive. Powell, in fact, concedes in Nixon v. 
Fitzgerald that suits for civil damages can have a "distractive" effect 
*to the detriment not only of the President and his office but also the 
Nation that the Presidency was designed to serve" (457 U.S. 731, 753 
[1982]). Nor was he recognizing this fact for the first time for the 
Court. Fully twenty years before the Nixon decision the Court 
concluded in Gregoire v. Biddle that the fear of being sued may 
“dampen the ardor of all but the most resolute, or the most 
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irresponsible [public officials], in the unflinching discharge of their 
duties” (177 F. 2d 579, 581 [1949]; Certiorari denied, 339 U.S. 949 
[1950]. 

These observations are not intended to suggest that administrative 
officials ought to be completely exempt from judicial review, or that 
there may not be a danger of creating a plural executive in fact if not 
in name by extending presidential “privileges” to high-ranking White 
House counselors. It is only an argument for according greater 
weight to “political” considerations, here the need to insure a capacity 
to act in the executive and for avoiding an unnecessary extension of 
rights-related interests. Hamilton's counsel in such matters is 
unambiguous. The teaching of The Federalist would have us beware 
of unrealistic and even dangerous attempts to fashion due process 
guarantees for the purpose of protecting private rights and interests 
against abuse by administrative officials without according due 
weight to the requisites of competent and effective republican 
government. Again, we can benefit from Hamilton's reasoning even if 
it is decided finally to abandon practices that he considered 
reasonable at thé founding. 

To sum up, there is a tendency on the part of the Court, although it 
is hardly alone in this regard, to abstract from the institutional 
elements of effective government in suits involving violations of 
personal rights. This seems especially to be a problem when the Court 
adjudicates claims raised on behalf of First Amendment freedoms. 
Because the Court appears to be inextricably enmeshed in disposing 
such suits, then reasoning that is informed by a prudent regard for the 
ends, characteristic weaknesses, and practical necessities of the 
modern republic becomes increasingly invaluable. Such an approach 
would not amount to the Court's relinquishing authority to review 
cases on constitutional grounds, but simply requires a showing of 
appropriate restraint in the areas of policymaking and management 
of the government. Insuring responsiveness to public demands and 
the vindication of individual rights is important but not everything, 
Hamilton could be expected to argue. After all, the common good is 
more than the accumulated interests of satisfied individuals. On the 
well-being of the whole political community rests the well-being of 
each citizen. Democratic government shares with government in the 
generic sense the ordering of citizen relations, among other things, 
and this cannot be effected without some risks, even to personal 
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rights. Neither Hamilton nor Madison promised that all impairments 
of rights would be vindicated, nor did they take the position that 
the Constitution supplies a remedy for all injuries and guarantees 
redress for all grievances. What they hoped would take shape was a 
political community that respected rights and maintained a govern- 
ment sufficient to the ends of the nation. The object was to provide 
for good deliberative republican government. Both Hamilton and 
Madison saw that this could not exist in the presence of excessive 
deference to public preferences or exaggerated attention to individual 
rights.3 


SOME CONCLUDING THOUGHTS 


In the face of the kinds of issues that have arisen in the last several 
decades it should not be necessary to explain why we cannot afford to 
overlook the instruction of a Hamilton or Madison on such matters 
as the proper arrangement of the federal administration. From their 
instruction, for example, we learn of the difficulties of a plural 
executive; but it is precisely a divided and pluralized executive 
department that would effectively result from some of the most 
prominent proposals of the last decades.4 Although care must always 
be taken not to impair the executive’s ability to act, caution must also 
be exercised so that the disposition and capacity of administrative 
personnel to assist in governance is not undermined. Impairing the 
authority and/or desire of persons in the administrative service to act 
dampens one important device for introducing the principle of 
governance based on knowledge or experience into the American 
republic. Although Woodrow Wilson’s proposal for elevating the 
status of the administrative service remains a subject of controversy, 
his desire to improve the efficiency of the entire government through 
increased reliance on persons who owe their employment to having 
mastered important bodies of knowledge or acquired invaluable 
experience merits serious consideration as our foreign and domestic 
policy agendas steadily become more complex. 

At the same time we must recognize that too great a desire to purify 
the democratic bona fides of the republic (another side of Wilson’s 
legacy), including perfect refinement in the protection of individual 
rights, bodes ill for competent government. Moreover, the judicial/ 
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legislative versus executive/ administrative dichotomy used in many 
liability cases to determine which officers enjoy “absolute imunity” is 
too simplistic, asis the doctrine of the *comprehensive Constitution" 
when applied to the protection of private rights and liberties. After 
all, the sum total of all the elements is supposed to be a political 
community, and it should not sound strange or be cause for alarm to 
argue that such a community has to be seen as more than the 
accumulated individual interests of its citizens. To put this differently, 
maximizing the satisfaction of individual private preferences or tastes 
should never bethe sole standard for evaluating the American system 
of administration, as it also was not the all-encompassing object of 
the system of checks and balances established by the Constitution. 

The care of what belongs to the whole must be distinguished in 
theory as well as in practice from the care of what belongs to only a 
part or to what is “private.” The responsibility of persons in the 
administrative service is to care for the public's affairs. That the 
integrity of the bureaucracy rivals at this time the importance of the 
integrity of the courtsis indisputable. Hamilton understood this even 
at the time of the founding, thus the utility of recurring to his 
thoughts on administration on the eve of the Constitution's bicen- 
tennial. Considering the complex policy issues facing this country, 
the contribution of that group whose participation in governance is 
most nearly rooted in knowledge and experience will become ` 
increasingly invaluable to a competent demoncratic order. Effective 
governance demands an administration that enjoys the trust of the 
people to exercise both rule-structured and discretionary authority 
without constant fear of harassment, while for their part members of 
the administrative service must be sensitive to the limits of acceptable 
action in a republic committed to protecting the rights of a sovereign 
people. 


NOTES 


1. In his classic work on the presidency, Edward Corwin appears to give an 
unnecessarily limited interpretation to Hamilton's thoughts on protecting the integrity 
of the administrative service (Corwin, 1957: 54). 
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2. For Justice Stevens, who authored the majority opinion in Branti, the 
functional responsibilities of public defenders, more than First Amendment claims, 
are relied on to outweigh partisan political considerations. Despite the contrast in 
emphasis, however, the decision in Elrod still received favorable treatment by Stevens 
(445 U.S. 507, 519 [1980]). 

3. Madison’s critical reply to Jefferson's proposal favoring frequent appeals to the 
people was informed by a fear that excessive attention to responsiveness to public 
preferences could threaten the requisites of a sound republican constitutional system 
(Hamilton et al., 1961: No. 49, 313-14). 

4. A plea for something resembling a plural executive establishment can be found 
in the recommendations of a National Academy of Public Administration panel 
submitted to the Serate Watergate Committee (Mosher, 1974: 51). 
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This article uses Wamsley and Zald’s discussion of the political economy of public 
organizations to develop categories of constraints on evaluation in bureaucratic 
settings. It argues that the relevant literature focuses largely on political factors, in part 
because this literature concentrates on the utilization of evaluation results. Interviews 
with federal administrators concerning the establishment of an evaluation unit are 
used to explore a mix of economic and political factors. The article concludes that 
program managers choosing an evaluation agent have some latitude to determine the 
timing and context of different struggles over evaluation. 


ON THE ORGANIZATIONAL 
THEORY OF EVALUATION 
Economic and Political Constraints 
and the Choice of an Evaluation Agent 
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In recent years a growing literature has explored the factors that 
influence and constrain the evaluation capability of bureaucratic 
organizations. The conceptual generator for much of this literature is 
the issue of utilization. Work on utilization has tended to focus 
attention on political rather than economic constraints. The purpose 
of this article is to examine both economic and political constraints 
and their relationship to each other. The examination concentrates 
on an early state of the evaluation process: the choice of an evaluation 
agent. 
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The first part of the article reviews the political emphasis in the 
utilization literature. Subsequent sections explore economic and 
political constraints on decisions about who will perform evaluation 
work and whether the work will be done internally or externally. 
Substantial information on these points comes from interviews with 
federal administrators. The interview data add to the available 
knowledge on the forces shaping agency decisions in the earliest 
stages of the evaluative process. Taken together with the literature 
review, the interviews also suggest options for management strategy. 

The conceptual vehicle that carries this analysis is the work of 
Wamsley and Zald (1976) on the political economy of public 
organizations. The concluding section of the article suggests that by 
juxtaposing the two kinds of data (literature review; interview results) 
in the political economy framework we discern some choices 
administrators can make in terms of when and where they address 
different kinds of constraints. 


CATEGORIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND STAGES OF EVALUATION 


In their critique of public administration theory, Wamsley and 
Zald (1976) identify the need for an overarching analytic framework 
that can integrate economic as well as political factors into analyses of 
bureaucratic processes and outcomes. They argue that outcomes in 
public organizations emerge from both economic and political 
factors, and point out that some of these factors are internal to the 
organization itself, whereas others exist in an external environment. 
The two dichotomies, economic-political and internal-external, 
frame a typology of factors affecting organizational outcomes as 
shown in Figure 1 below. 

Who needs this framework? In an answer addressed to political 
scientists, Wamsley and Zald suggest (1976: 33) that students of “the 
‘politics of bureaucracy’ have tended to focus on the periods of 
turbulence that surround the open struggle to bring about change in 
public organizations.” They go on to say that “understanding of 
organizational change might be greater if we were to study the 
processes of change before they surface in the bureaucratic politics 
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ENVIRONMENTAL STRUCTURE 
AND PROCESS 


P — authoritative executive bodies 

o and regulations 

L - authoritative legislative bodies 

I and enactments 

T - judicial reviewers 

I - interested groups and individuals 
C — competitors for “urisdiction 

A and function 

L - Constitutional norms and conflicts 


— supplies and costs of facilities, 
E- material, techralogy, labor 
C - demand for goods and services 
O - impact or succes of goods and 
N services 
O - industry or market structure 
M - broad economic factors bearing 
I on market behavior 
Cc 


INTERNAL STRUCTURE 
AND PROCESS 


- institutionalized distribution of 
power and authority 

— formal and informal channels of 
communication and access 

— systems of recruitment, socialization, 
and succession for executive cadre 

- formal and informal organizational 
goals and norms 

— patterns for aggregating and pressing 
change demands by lower personnel 


— systems of incentive and reward 

— information and accounting systems 

- data on market performance (demand, 
impact) of organization's products 
(goods and services) 

~ buffering of the technological core 

— task and technology-related unit 
differentiation 

- authority structure for task 


accomplishment 





Figure 1: Factors Bearing on Organizational Outcomes 


struggle. To date, students have generally failed to identify and study 
the sources of change at earlier points." 

These ideas bear directly on evaluation: One of its central purposes 
is to inform deliberations over organizational, policy, and pro- 
grammatic change. In the next section of this article we shall suggest 
that the literature on evaluation as an organizational process shows 
an effect similar to the one Wamsley and Zald describe. Students of 
organizational constraints on evaluation have tended to concentrate 
on bureaucratic political struggles over utilization. 

We shall also suggest that Wamsley and Zald's prescription for a 
redirection of focus is effective in the evaluation subfield. The study 
of phases of evaluation prior to the struggles over utilization draws 
out “the interconnections between all four analytical subfields,” and 
gives a fuller and more balanced sense of the range of factors shaping 
an organization's evaluation capability. In other words, decisions at 
each major state of evaluation activity (deciding to evaluate; 
specifying the evaluation agent; performing evaluation; reporting 
results; utilizing results to manage or modify programs) are shaped 
by a mix of internal and external political and economic factors. As 
the next section of this article suggests, however, the existing 
literature focuses mainly on internal and external political forces. 
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THE ORGANIZATIONAL LITERATURE 
ON EVALUATION: 
A FOCUS ON 
POLITICAL CONSTRAINTS ON UTILIZATION 


Writers who treat evaluation as an organizational phenomenon 
have stressed the factors that influence administrative utilization of 
evaluative products. Here we review several contributions to this 
literature, and consider where they fit in the Wamsley and Zald 
typology. 

Several works focus directly on the internal, intraorganizational 
politics of utilization. Windle, Majchrzak, and Flaherty (1979) look 

_at the internal issues arising at the “interface of program echelons.” 
Carlson (1970) speaks of managerial preferences for having infor- 

- mation in a form that permits its use for purposes of “satisficing.” 
Conner (1979) discusses methods for resolving internal political 
problems between evaluator and manager. Although not concerned 
directly with utilization, Neigher and Metlay (1983) also address the 
manager-evaluator relationship. They view its tensions as basically 
political problems that emerge from the conflicts in the value sets that 
inform the roles of evaluator and manager. 

A number of works look at the external political environment of 
evaluation and its utilization. Stutzman and Rainey (1983) focus on 
the impact of organizational variables on managerial perspectives on 
program evaluation. They suggest managers’ conceptions of eval- 
uation may be influenced by the way evaluations are externally 
imposed on organizations in certain political contexts. Peck and 
Triplett (1983) show how the mission and structure of an externally 
mandated evaluation unit can affect evaluative products and their 
use. Coates (1979) offers checklists for agencies preparing impact 
statements under Senate Rule 29a. Marvin (1979) discusses General 
Accounting Office guidelines with respect to evaluation. Hicks (1979) 
considers the impact of sunset legislation. Datta (1981) addresses the 
New Federalism, and Woy (1979) reviews the somewhai related issue 
of congruence of policy at national and local levels. 

Other writers consider less direct influences, such as legislative 
preferences for certain kinds of products over others. Brown (1982: 
21-23) suggests that useful attributes for evaluation reports include 
impartiality of source, breadth of dissemination, clarity and conclu- 
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siveness, timeliness, and pertinence to legislative concerns. In this 
connection Doty (1982: 53) speaks of the need for “demystifying 
science for a lay audience.” Koretz (1982: 27-28) describes the variety 
of channels through which evaluative information reaches members 
of Congress: committees and personal staffs; formal hearings; the 
media; congressional support agencies; interest groups. The point is 
that having these multiple channels encourages conflicting inter- 
pretations of evaluative results, and thus places special burdens on 
the design and conduct of evaluation (pp. 45-46). Koretz calls special 
attention (pp. 37-39) to the adversary structure of congressional 
debate, the level of staff agency who testify before committees, and 
the deterministic mindset of members of Congress and their staffs as 
problems affecting the evaluator's work. 

The Koretz piece is of particular interest because it speaks in a 
double sense to the political environment. Certainly the information 
he speaks of flows through political channels. But at a different level, 
the communication of evaluative information as Koretz portrays it is 
essentially a political process. One is reminded here of Schatt- 
schneider's (1975) view of politics as a struggle between, on the 
one side, those who are winning on an issue and want to localize 
conflict over it, and on the other side those who are losing and want to 
expand the arena to bring in more forces. The point is that the 
different channels offer multiple lecterns from which policy 
proponents or opponents can use evaluation results to advocate their 
position. 

So far we have looked at works on subjects located mainly within 
single categories of the typology—either the internal or the external 
politica] setting. Some authors address the interplay of these two 
environments. Young and Comtois (1979: 70-71) offer a useful review 
of work on the organization conditions of utilization, in the course of 
which they clearly refer to both the internal and the external political 
environments. Broskowski, White, and Spector (1979: 106) specif- 
ically address the mix of internal and external purposes evaluation 
can serve. Rich (1979) analyzes the personal preferences of the 
"traditional" bureaucrat for information that cannot prove polit- 
ically *embarrassing," and that therefore will not threaten his or her 
organizational status and power. The embarrassment Rich refers to 
can occur in internal or external settings. 
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The literature we have reviewed to this point stresses political 
aspects of the organizational context. Those pieces that consider 
economic factors seldom place them in the foreground. There are, 
however, some exceptions. They tend to be broad and integrative in 
their focus. Weeks (1979) studies a mix of factors—organizational 
location of the evaluator, methodological practices, and decision 
context—which may influence use. Sproull and Larkey (1979) focus 
oninternal political and economic issues and strategies the evaluators 
can adopt to get the manager to use findings. Much of Wholey (1983) 
deals with strategies for increasing utilization through policies of 
restructuring the organization's internal reward system in appro- 
priate ways. 

Additionally, several consciously integrative works address the 
complex interrelationships among all sectors of the Wamsley and 
Zald typology as they affect evaluation. These works variously 
describe the social and political contexts of evaluation (Wildavsky, 
1979; Wilderman, 1979); propose managerial strategies for 
enhancing use (Davis and Salasin, 1975, discussing A VICTORY 
model); or suggest major institutional innovations (Cronbach and 
Associates, 1980, arguing for use of Social Problem Study Groups). 

To summarize: Much of the literature on the organizational 
context of evaluation addresses the utilization issue and how to 
manage the conflicts that surround it. In a manner consistent with the 
Wamsley and Zald analysis quoted earlier, these writings have tended 
to stress bureaucratic politics. Those pieces that emphasize the 
economic context are exceptions. 

Wamsley and Zald suggest that understanding of the organi- 
zational process might increase (we could more readily explore 
economic factors and their interplay with political factors) if we chose 
for study an earlier phase of the organizational process. We believe 
this effect takes place in the study of evaluation. That is, economic 
factors gain prominence if we redirect attention from one of the last 
points in the evaluative process (utilization) to one of the first: the 
choice of an agentto do the evaluation. The issue typically is who will 
do the work and where will it be done—inside or outside the 
organization? To see the importance of economic as-well as political 
constraints on these decisions we turn to two sources of information. 
First we consider briefly two recent pieces on internal evaluation 
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units. We then draw at greater length on thoughts expressed by 
federal administrators. 

Both sets of material show that, in addition to the political 
pressures frequently cited in the literature to date, a number of 
economic factors constrain organizational choice. Among these 
factors are the size of an agency’s salary budget, the cost of external 
services, the high administrative cost of contracting out for services, 
the kinds of resources the agency can bring to bear on the struggle for 
external funding, expectations of future funding levels, the avail- 
ability of personnel to perform in-house evaluation, the need for 
skilled technicians to do nonevaluative work within the agency, and 
the prestige that the professional qualifications of in-house personnel 
enjoy within the organization. 


DECIDING WHO WILL DO EVALUATION AND WHERE: 
TWO RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS ON 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERNAL UNIT 


Two recent pieces by Wargo (1983) and Love (1983) address one 
answer to the issue of who will do the work and where. They explore 
the factors affecting the establishment of internal evaluation units. 
Economic factcrs and their interplay with political matters play a 
central role in both discussions. What do we mean by “economic” and 
“political” factors? As a general matter, Wamsley and Zald suggest 
that economic factors include the means of producing goods and 
services, the division of labor, allocation of resources for task 
accomplishment, and maximization of efficiency (1976: 17-19). 
Politics has to do with the distribution of power and the ends or 
values it serves. The values in question may be views broadly held 
within an organization, or personal preferences held by particular 
members of relevant elites both inside and outside the organization. 
These general themes take differing forms in specific investigations. 

Wargo considers the framing and management of an evaluation 
unit within a federal agency (1983: 5), and in doing so focuses on the 
entire “context within which federal program evaluations are con- 
ducted and on the barriers that must be overcome to manage a federal 
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evaluation program efficiently and effectively." He classifies these 
barriers as systemic, political, and attitudinal, and pays particular 
attention (1983: 14-20) to the federal “personnel, budget, procure- 
ment, legislative, regulatory, and oversight systems." The discussions 
of personnel and budget show the interplay of economic and political 
considerations. 

For instance, Wargo shows (1983: 15) that the external political 
setting plays animportant role in personnel administration outcomes 
(selection, advancement, termination). The Manager's Handbook 
(U.S. Office of Personnel Management, 1979) defines the rules for 
“job classification, recruitment, hiring, compensation, incentive 
awards." Each of these actions has economic and political aspects. 
For instance, a major goal of personnel classification is to make 
economic decisions on compensation politically equitable in terms of 
equal reward for equal work. All these matters are subject to the 
political constraints presented by the Handbook. 

However, external and internal economic factors enter into this 
picture as well. Budget reductions or freezes may "prevent filling the 
position." And (Wargo, 1983: 16), "the only funds that can be used to 
cover in-house evaluations are those provided in an agency's salary 
and expense budget, which usually both the smallest of all the 
agency's evaluation budgets and the one most closely monitored by 
the Office of Management and Budget (O M B) and Congress in their 
attempts to control the size of government. These salary and expense 
budget constraints make it nearly impossible to conduct any sizable 
in-house evaluation activity." Should an office depend (Wargo, 1983: 
17) on “outside support to conduct its evaluation . . . the procurement 
process is also very costly. At the Food and Nutrition Service, for 
example, approximately 1,000 person-hours of federal employee 
time and a federal expenditure of nearly $26,000 are required to 
obtain contractor support for an exaluation, regardless of its size.” 
So, economic as well as political factors clearly bear on selection 
outcomes. 

Love (1983) also deals with the establishment of an internal 
evaluation unit. He develops the additional point that internal 
placement makes it easier for the organization to use evaluation 
results for economic purposes in the political competition for 
external resources. Here the line between political and economic 
considerations seems particularly indistinct. Love proposes (p. 6) 
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that the idea of using evaluation “for advocacy is grounded in the 
assumption that programs, agencies, and departments within organi- 
zations are competing for resources and that information is useful in 
such competition.” Proceeding with the concept of information, he 
offers several techniques of data administration that can serve as 
tools for evaluation resource management (pp. 15-20).! 

The contributions by Wargo and Love show that economic as well 
as political factors impinge directly on the establishment of an 
evaluation unit. In the remainder of this article we present additional 
information and discussion on the nature of this impact. The 
substantive findings come from interviews with federal admin- 
istrators. In analyzing their comments we pay special attention to 
the issue raised by Wamsley and Zald: How can we characterize the 
interaction of political and economic constraints on organizational 
outcomes? As the following material makes clear, administrators 
selecting an evaluation agent must deal with both kinds of 
constraints. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF EVALUATION AGENTS: 
SOME VIEWS FROM THE FIELD 


In 1980 one of the authors received a commission from the head of 
a lie agency in the federal government (8,000 employees, 
$800,000,000 budget) to develop information about issues and 
alternatives in the selection of an agent to perform evaluative and 
forecasting work. Part of the charge included interviewing persons, 
usually at the assistant or deputy assistant secretarial level, respon- 
sible for such units in several federal departments, including Agri- 
culture, Health and Human Services, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, the Army, and the Interior. 

In this section we summarize some of the main points the 
interviewees made concerning the advantages and disadvantages of 
selecting different kinds of evaluation agent. In the concluding 
section of this article we interpret what they said within the general 
framework offered by Wamsley and Zald. The interviewees discussed 
three options in terms of agents to do the work: using outside 
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consultants, setting up an internal evaluation unit; establishing a task 
force. All interviewees referred to both economic and political 
constraints. However, the interplay of these two kinds of factors 
appeared most clearly in the comments on hiring outside consultants, 
typically either universities or private contractors. 


EXTERNAL CONTRACTORS 


In one case the unit was shifting from contracted evaluation to 
more in-house work. In fiscal year 1981 the budget for external 
evaluation was reduced from $2,000,000 to $500,000. The agency in 
question had relied on a half dozen contractors, plus a list of eight or 
ten individual consultants. Contractors competed to be on the Basic 
Ordering Agreements (BOA) list, based on prior reputation and 
experience. The BOA list is essentially a price list of contractor 

. Services on six-month terms. When the agency wanted a specific job 
done, it shopped for the most likely provider on the list. Contractors 
did not bid for individual awards, and their current workload 
sometimes affected their willingness to assume a particular 
assignment. 

For these reasons, plus the agency's expressed "need for constant 
surveillance" of contractor performance, more of the work load was 
going to be kept in-house. More reliance was placed on the roster of 
eight to ten individual consultants, who were brought physically into 
the analytical unit office one or two days per week. Government 
regulations permit a maximum of 130 consultant days for an 
individual in a given year (Federal Personnel Manual, 1980: Section 
304), and a maximum pay rate of $192 per day. The agency in 
question paid consultants $150 to $180 per day gross, because travel 
expenses were not allowed. The advantage cited for this arrangement 
was the flexibility to get work done unconstrained by civil service 
regulations. One disadvantage was that counting travel in fee-billed 
time could add up quite rapidly. 

Asecond agency did 50% of its program evaluation work in-house, 
and the other 50% through five contractors who were, in effect, on 
retainer. In contrast to the first operation, individual consultants 
were utilized through the contractors, rather than being procured 
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directly by the agency. The contractors on the list, including one Sec. 
8(a) minority firm (PL 95-507, Small Businesses Act, 1978 Amend- 
ments, 92 Stat. 1760-62) had a guaranteed minimum of work, rather 
than competing on an individual job basis. The agency issued “task 
orders” defining the scope of the work to be done. A “work group” 
consisting of one staff analyst, one person from the line unit being 
evaluated, and a contractor’s representative formed a steering 
committee. This flexible system allowed initiation within a month, 
and allowed costing by the job. 

The perceived benefits of outside consultants were their expertise 
and flexibility to perform on short notice. The liabilities were the 
per diem costs and the possible criticism of a few consulting firms 
capturing the bulk of the agency’s business. The other side of the 
capture argument was that if an agency segment or client viewed a 
contractor report unfavorably, there might be criticism next time that 
contractor was used. Congressional and media-based critics used 
these lines of argument to favor or oppose the use of external 
contractors, depending on the case. 


INTERNAL TASK FORCES. 


Interviewees discussed two internal options for performing the 
evaluation function: task forces and in-house staff units. In these 
cases political and economic considerations again were mixed. The 
advantages and liabilities of the task force were fairly clear. One 
economic advantage is resources availability. Temporary task forces 
can pull together a larger number of people than would be possible in 
a permanent unit. Also, the convenor can direct task force attention 
to the most salient issues, regardless of internal politics. And, the task 
force structure allows a variety of people to give an independent point 
of view. A final advantage is low cost in terms of budget outlay for 
personnel positions. 

The disadvantages are also fairly straightforward, and are largely 
political. Setting up a separate group implies the task cannot be done 
through normal channels or operations. Also, a completely inde- 
pendent point cf view is not guaranteed, because task force compo- 
sition can be loaded by an outside appointing authority. For instance, 
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an assistant secretary or an agency head making appointments can 
ensure that the panel will reflect a certain point of view or bias. 
Finally, because a task force is usually disbanded on completion, it 
cannot review and measure the implementation of its recommen- 
dations. 


INTERNAL STAFF UNITS 


The discussion of in-house staff units addressed a broader array of 
issues. The question of what jobs such units can do well depends to 
some extent on regulation from elsewhere in the legislative and 
executive branches. In one agency the in-house staff had evaluation 
as its highest priority (followed by policy analysis ard technical 
assistance), even though there was no congressional mandate that 
evaluations be conducted. However, OMB clearances required three 
to four months to obtain, and circulating bids to contractors would 
take a similar time, so that use of outside contractors would typically 
involve a period of more than half a year between idea and the 
initiation of a study. The emphasis was therefore on short turnaround 
studies in-house. In some cases contractors were asked to collect field 
data, which then were turned over to in-house analysts who worked 
jointly with the contractor. 

Political considerations were expecially prominent in the discus- 
sion of GS levels and organizational placement of internal units. The 
issue of grade levels is sensitive because the unit head must justify high 
GS levels both within the agency and to OPM. The interviewees 
repeatedly stressed the importance of higher GS levels as a basis for 
“clout” in the hierarchical federal bureaucracy, and also as a basis for 
recruiting qualified people with analytic experience. Depsite the 
emphasis on the formal issue of grade structure, informal influence 
structures clearly were also present. Indeed, it appeared that proper 
placement within the organization, meaning access to top manage- 
ment and review or “sign-off” authority, were more important factors 
for influence than GS level in and of itself.2 

The access issue also surfaced in the discussions of organizational 
placement of the unit. One option a cabinet-level department has is to 
create an assistant secretary position with responsibility for policy 
development and research. This option may be especially useful if the 
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department has several major elements. The person at the assistant 
secretary level will presumably have direct access to the secretary, 
who can ask for studies as desired. The positioning of the evaluation 
unit independently of the other operating components allows the 
development of “fresh” points of view. The problem is that the 
assistant secretary may be squeezed in between other assistant 
secretaries with line program responsibilities backed by powerful 
constituencies. Not only does this political appointee appear as a 
clear rival for power, but also the personnel in the unit are unlikely to 
survive his or her tenure in office. 

A second departmental option is to establish an evaluation unit 
headed by a deputy assistant secretary and placed at the organizational 
level of the line bureaus. This arrangement has the advantage of 
appearing less challenging to other units, especially since the deputy 
assistant secretary might be a career member of the Senior Executive 
Service (SES). The disadvantage would be the unit's greater distance 
from the political center of power. 

Thirdly, an evaluation unit can report directly to a bureau chief. 
Discussions of this method illuminated the interplay of political and 
economic constraints and also addressed the matter of prestige. 
Organizational placement was clearly based on the belief that only 
similarly qualified professionals could evaluate the work being done. 
Evaluation personnel not having the relevant certification or back- 
ground would lack credibility. Although the rationale based on 
prestige seemed plausible, the arrangement itself appeared to pro- 
duce some problems in practice. In terms of problems flowing from 
the political environment, the unit may become tied up in producing 
"quick responses" to demands by superior departmental officers, the 
Administration, or Congress. Thus specialized talent can be diverted 
from the systematic evaluative or forecasting work for which it was 
intended. And an economic problem is that at lower organizational 
levels it is more difficult to justify higher GS pay levels to attract 
capable people; it is in turn more difficult to assure the unit any real 
power within the organization. 

Insum, the decision to use internal staff for evaluation depends on 
a range of factors. Some of them are clearly economic in nature. 
Budgetary limits and expectations always played a role, as did the 
high costs of contracting out. Other considerations are clearly 
political. Forinstance, Congress and the media often can be expected 
to take a stand favoring one approach or the other, depending on the 
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nature of the program being evaluated. Still other factors are clearly 
both economic and political in nature. For instance, having good 
work done in-house requires that existing staff members have the 
needed technical expertise and be available to do the job. The 
problem is that if enough economic resources (salaries) have been 
committed to buying the necessary level of talent, there will likely be 
competing technical tasks in-house that will draw the staff experts 
away from the evaluation assignment. The interviewees seemed to 
treat the matter of where the expertise is applied as being largely an 
internal political issue. 


SUMMARY, ANALYSIS, AND CONCLUSIONS 


The administrators we interviewed made clear that selection 
among the three types of evaluation agent takes place in an 
organizationally rich context. We now consider the relationship 
between the interview results and the literature review in the first part 
of this article. That review found a concentration on political and 
bureaucratic factors. Wamsley and Zald suggest this focus is not 
untypical for organizational studies. They also suggest that attention 
to stages of evaluation prior to the struggles over utilization will 
illuminate the relationship between economic and political 
constraints. 

A first conclusion is that the interviews did display the effect 
Wamsley and Zald foresaw. The administrators explored economic 
as well as political constraints on evaluation, and the interplay 
between the two sorts of factors. As an éxample, the issue of 
recruitment clearly calls forth a broad range of factors constraining 
choices at this stage of evaluation. The manager must consider 
internal economic restraints (the evaluation budget) and the costs of 
hiring skilled consultants in the external economy. At the same time, 
the hiring process is governed by numerous externally imposed 
regulations. Another point is that given the long lead time needed for 
external recruitment, tasks needing a fast turnaround, such as “rapid 
feedback evaluation" (Wholey, 1979; 85-110), will be done largely by 
in-house staff and thus be subject to the limitation of their skills as 
well as to political pressures which can be exerted on them. 
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This example illustrates a second conclusion: the economic and 
political constraints on choice are partially interdependent? The 
evaluation manager can adjust choices on how to use budget and staff 
to fit what is available in the external market of technical services, 
and to accommodate an array of political constraints, some formal 
and some informal. As a practical administrative matter this point is 
a commonplace, but it leads to a third observation, dealing with 
administrative strategy. 

The administrator who selects the evaluation agent must deal with 
constraints of two kinds. Some are political. They concern regu- 
lations on the use of resources or deal with the values the evaluation 
will serve and the array of changes its results can drive. There are also 
economic constraints. They have to do with identifying and mobi- 
lizing the resources needed to do the work. These challenges arise 
both within the organization itself and also in external environments. 
The lesson of the interviews appears to be that variety in constraints 
creates options for developing strategy. Administrators have some 
choice with respect to the timing of crucial decisions and battles 
concerning these two major kinds of challenges. 

In deciding to go with an outside contractor the administrator 
must initially address a series of economic constraints as outlined by 
several of the interviewees. There is no question that to some extent 
these constraints have a political aspect in that they grow out of 
legislation or regulations, but the fundamental problem remains one 
of finding the money to do the work. The major political struggles in 
these cases seem likely to arise at a later state, when the work is being 
done or decisions must be made about use of results. 

In the case of establishing an internal unit, though, the evidence of 
the interviews is that conflict of a political nature arises early, 
especially with respect to unit placement and access to high-level 
administrators. In particular, if change-oriented forces within the 
agency can win early on the general issue of placement, they may 
improve their chances of achieving utilization outcomes they want 
later on. 

Inthe study of organizational constraints on evaluation, then, one 
particular benefit of using the Wamsley and Zald typology is that it 
reminds us of the variety of environmental sectors that shape 
organizational outcomes. In doing so, it alerts us to options 
administrators have with respect to the timing of conflict. Although 
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political and economic constraints are interrelated, they are at some 
points separable for purposes of developing strategy. The interviews 
make clear that administrators committed to using evaluation as a 
resource for change know that both economic and political chal- 
lenges will arise in both internal and external environments. They 
thus have some latitude to choose when and where to address which 
kind of consraint. This latitude can be a positive resource, especially 
when at least one environment is in rapid flux—as during a change of 
administrations or economic crisis. In such times managerial strategy 
seems particularly likely to benefit from careful study af the likely 
pace and direction of change in all sectors of the political economy. 


NOTES 


1. In emphasizing the importance of the data management system, Love focuses 
on a structure that Wamsley and Zald treat as part of the internal economy. Boruch 
(1983) and Hedrick (1983) support the interpretation of information as both a political 
and an economic resource by emphasizing the quality of evaluative data as a factor 
administrators consider when deciding on utilization. Broskowski, White, and Spector 
(1976: 116) refer to evaluative data as a resource administrators use. Morrell (1979: 
26-27) implicitly recognizes the dual nature of information when he advocates concep- 
tualizing evaluative data as economic resource rather than as political tool. 
Specifically, he proposes that internal organizational disputes over their use can be 
avoided by thinking of evaluation as a technological enterprise. 

2. Asa rule, the larger the staff size, the higher the GS level. Units of six to eight 
analysts usually were headed by a person in the SES (GS 16). Following civil service 
practice, grade classification appeared to be function more of evaluation unit size than 
of operational complexity or cost savings produced by higher quality analysis. For 
example, the chief of a "future directions branch" was reduced from a planned GS 15 
position to GS 14 because the professional staff numbered only three. Staff analysts 
were usually GS 13 or 14 with some GS 7 office support personnel. 

3. For discussion of different kinds of dependence in the not unrelated context of 
policy implementation problems, see O'Toole and Montjoy (1984). 
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This article extends Landau’s work on redundancy in organizations. Three basic and 
two hybrid approaches to redundancy are described and compared. The types are 
explored in the context of redundancy as duplication, and also in the context of 
redundancy as overlap, with modifications as appropriate. The dynamics of dupli- 
cation versus overlap are also explored. Issues regarding the “triggering” of 
redundancy, the difference between redundancy and the “fail-safe” mentality, and 
redundancy in the special case of secrecy concerns are also discussed. 


THERE IS MORE THAN 

ONE WAY TO BE REDUNDANT 
A Comparison of Alternatives 

for the Design and Use of 
Redundancy in Organizations 


ALLAN W. LERNER 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


REDUNDANCY AND RELIABILITY 
IN ORGANIZATIONS: THE LANDAU THESIS 


Thanks to an in-flight emergency in the 1960s complete with a 
foamed runway, public administration theory took a major step 
forward: Martin Landau’s (1969) paper on the value of duplication 
and overlap for the reliability of large scale formal organizations. 
Drawing scholarly inspiration from an airplane with a broken rudder 
may be beyond the creative abilities of most of us. Thus I suggest that 
further inspiration for advancing the theory of redundancy be drawn 
from a simple and safer armchair summary of Landau’s main ideas. 

Landau's paper is a caution against a false concept cf efficiency 
and reliability in organizations. Often we try to cut waste in 
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organizations by eliminating a unit that duplicates the activities of 
another unit. When we detect an overlap in the activities of two units, 
we reorganize the units to eliminate the overlap. By the traditional 
view, these are the ways to cut the fat and streamline an organization. 
They are good because they increase efficiency. They give more bang 
for the buck. 

Landau sees this conventional wisdom as representing a false sense 
of organizational efficiency. It constitutes a narrow understanding of 
how sophisticated organizations operate and a risky approach to 
designing organizations. Organizations that are streamlined in 
accordance with the conventional wisdom may appear efficient in a 
penny-wise way over the short term, in very normal situations. 
However, it is pound-foolish to so streamline organizations by 
eliminating duplication and overlap because no organization is fail- 
safe. There is always the possibility of breakdown. It is in breakdown 
that the false economy of streamlining is revealed. Without dupli- 
cation, the breakdown of one organizational channel leaves no other 
duplicate channel available for backup. Without overlap, there are 
no closely related units similar enough to the failed unit to be able to 
take over its functions. Other organizational elements dependent on a 
now failed sector may be rendered useless for want of the proverbial 
nail. 

For the important, complex, governmental organizations on 
which we heavily rely, the consequences of breakdown are potentially 
catastrophic.! Thus the risk of breakdown must be offset by the 
deliberate introduction of redundancies—of duplications and over- 
laps. This makes organizations more reliable and therefore more 
efficient over the long run.? 

Landau observes that not all redundant features of an organi- 
zation are necessarily functional. Functional duplications and 
overlaps can be introduced by analyzing the environmental pressures 
on an organization and the internal stresses in an organization, to 
learn where redundancies are necessary. Pragmatism, negotiation, 
and the analysis of past performance and experiences are important 
aids for identifying the redundancies that will genuinely increase 
reliability. They are those that affect the areas of operation that are 
especially susceptible to breakdowns. 

The structural arrangements that produce redundancy are 
grouped into two basic categories: “duplication” and “overlap” 
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(Figure 1). The imagery of duplication is taken from information 
theory, describing organizational activity in terms of channels, 
signals, messages, and so on. The imagery of overlap is more 
structural-functional, describing organizational activity in terms of 
units and subsystems, roles, adaptiveness, and organic metaphors. 

Duplication provides redundancy by emphasizing parallelism. 
Overlap provides redundancy by emphasizing ambiguity. The ambi- 
guity is in the jurisdictions of the overlapping units. Define 
jurisdictions as organizationally mandated functions in designated 
task areas assigned to a unit. In overlap some of the functions 
assigned to A are also assigned to B. Thus overlap ought really to be 
called “partial overlap." By contrast in duplication ail the assigned 
functions of A and B are identical; A and B are completely 
interchangeable. Thus duplication envisions units in relative geo- 
graphic proximity that are virtually identical in function, facilities, 
resources, personnel, and outputs, although not necessarily equal in 
levels of these dimensions. 

Overlap assumes that each unit is assigned a range of functions. It 
is endowed with an ability to perform over that range. In overlap, 
some functions of A are identical or functionally equivalent to some 
functions of B. This area in the joint space of A/B functioning is the 
area of overlap. 


THE PROBLEM 


Landau's basic picture of redundancy, summarized above, invites 
new questions. The purpose of this article is to raise and answer these 
new questions in order to advance the theory of redundancy in 
organizations. The basic premise of these questions is that describing 
the form of efficient redundancies should not have to rest so heavily 
on trial and error, pragmatics, and experience. We should be able to 
specify varieties of redundancy theoretically. They should be distin- 
guished by their different assumptions regarding (1) the costs of being 
redundant, (2) the predictability of breakdown, and (3) the contain- 
ability of breakdown effects. 

It is important to be able to distinguish varieties of redundancy by 
these criteria, because they affect the practicability of redundancy 
measures in specific administrative circumstances. As we shall see, 
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Duplication: two units perform the same function 


Overlap: two units have an area of function in common 
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Figure 1: Basic Duplication and Overlap i 


some types of redundancy can be more costly than others, depending 
on the organizational circumstances. These circumstances include 
the possible political costs of operating redundantly, given politician 
concerns with the appearance of “wasteful” operation. Thus the 
“cost” of redundancy may sometimes include the cost of educating 
politicians and even the more severe cost of sometimes failing to 
educate all of them. 

In policy contexts in which secrecy is valued, redundancy may 
appear to violate “need to know” criteria. This can be another form of 
cost, or at least risk. Only the briefest description of two general forms 
of solution to this security issue can be noted here. The first is to 
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succeed in inculcating the enlightened point of view that where 
redundancy is ultimately deemed necessary, security is under- 
standably more complicated and expensive, given the more com- 
plicated reality that more people now simply “need to know.” The 
second possibility is to gear specific security formats to the variety of 
redundancy employed. Although the former approach would simply 
stress more vigilance at probably greater expense, the latter involves 
more intricate and ambitious design issues. The varieties of re- 
dundancy analyzed here have, in principle, different points of 
security vulnerability. The issues involved in security for redundancy 
may be of unusual concern to specialists in secrecy-stressing policy 
areas. This can be an important issue, but for our purposes here it is a 
narrow one, best left for another, highly specialized article. 

Considering “costs” in more conventional financial terms, the 
financial feasibility of introducing redundancy in a given aspect of an 
organizational activity will vary with the type of redundancy scheme 
undertaken. As we shall also see, the efficiency with which each basic 
variety of redundancy can be introduced is related to the charac- 
teristics of the effects of the breakdowns that it is to insure against. 
Some types of breakdowns are predictable if not avoidable; they 
provide signals beforehand that an agency can learn to read. 
Problems with the smooth renewal of labor union contracts may have 
such early warning signals for most organizations regularly involved 
in or affected by such negotiations. Organizations facing breakdowns 
that produce fewer warning signals (for example, those managing 
complex new technologies) may need to rely on redundancy schemes 
that require relatively little lead time to invoke. Further, some 
breakdowns are relatively containable, apart from being predictable 
or not. This would depend on the logic of the organizational task and 
the organization’s standing arrangements for doing its work. Other 
breakdown situations may involve the rapid spread of breakdown 
effects.4 

Thus the theoretical distinctions to be made among varieties of 
redundancy devices reflect important practical considerations that 
any administration must face in attempting to blunt the effects of 
breakdown by introducing redundancy devices. Managers facing real 
administrative risks in specific breakdown scenarios cannot simply 
intone the principle of reliability through redundancy. They must 
have a choice of basic models to fit types of breakdowr. situations 
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likely in their cases. By outlining varieties of redundancy and ways of 
invoking them, we help managers fashion tools from principles. 

Thus, although the introduction and invocation of efficient 
redundancies always involves an empirical dimension, this article will 
show that there is much about these processes that can be theo- 
retically specified beforehand to increase the likelihood of redun- 
dancy’s proper use. This involves taking Landau’s work of fifteen 
years ago a bit further. When seeking to introduce redundancy, 
whether as duplication or overlap, what choices are open regarding 
how redundant units may be confirgured? Can we specify a finite list 
of basic configurations for redundancy that will be applicable for 
duplication and for overlap? Can we make comparative statements 
about the organizational circumstances under which one configu- 
ration might be more desirable than another? Despite their common- 
ality as forms of redundancy, duplication and overlap are distinct. 
They differ from one another particularly regarding the degree of 
common jurisdiction they indicate for the units involved. Other 
differences exist as well, as we shall see. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of pursuing organizational redundancy with an 
overlap or duplication logic? 

In sum, is there more than one way to be redundant, and if so, what 
are the pros and cons under given circumstances, of designing and 
invoking redundancy in one way rather than another? 

The remainder of this article is devoted to pursuing these 
questions. They are important questions for the practitioner and 
theorist alike. For the practitioner, the awareness of the power of 
redundancy, which Landau pointed out, is an important insight. By 
focusing on how to configure units to best operationalize redundancy 
under different circumstances, insight is more likely to translate into 
practical prescriptions. 

Certainly organizational reliability in the face of breakdown 
threats is an administrative feature we must strive for in organi- 
zations of the future. Society’s public business is becoming more and 
more complicated. Often the simplest lapse in administering to mass 
publics can affect millions of lives, cost millions of dollars, and take 
months to untangle if not undo. Increasingly we have put ourselves in 
the business of managing what some would call “irreversible 
activities.” It is too risky to plan for their “fail-safe,” or failureproof 
administration. We must strive instead for an administrative 
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approach that is error containable and “failure survivable.” Also, 
specialized areas of administration such as disaster relief presume the 
necessity of operation in already disrupted circumstances, with the 
need to make operable quickly administrative networks that have 
been damaged. If damaged networks have been redundantly designed 
they can offer more foci for jerry-built emergency restoration. If 
redundant emergency procedures are introduced, they have a better 
chance to function satisficingly in a disrupted environment. Greater 
awareness of the advantages of redundancy and the choices raised 
with its introduction can yield practical benefits in modern 
administration. 

On the theoretical side, redundancy theory calls aitention to 
system reliability as an important dynamic dimension in the analysis 
of organizations. It complements other emphases that have been the 
foci of our attention in recent years. Our concerns with productivity, 
innovation, representativeness, humaneness, and rationality are vital 
(Parks, 1984; Thompson, 1969; Niskanen, Jr., 1971; Argyris, 1971; 
March et al., 1958). However, they should be paralleled by a concern 
with reliability, the focus of redundancy theory. This is a dynamic 
question, one that must be explored by considering how an organi- 
zation operates in the face of stresses on its ongoing processes. This is 
an important supplement to our study of stresses on its role 
occupants and the potential external sources of its stress (Kahn et al., 
1964; Emery and Trist, 1965). Having compared organizations in 
what might be called anatomical terms (Etzioni, 1961). it seems a 
useful complement to study them in what may be called more 
“clinical” terms, concerned with their durability under stress—with 
how they operate and adjust dynamically.5 


THREE APROACHES TO REDUNDANCY 


I suggest that three ways exist to introduce redundancy in the 
structure of an organization: by “enlightened waste," by “stressing a 
survivor,” or by “mobilizing reserves.” These three approaches can be 
applied to redundancy introduced through duplication as well as 
through overlap. The choice of which to use should be guided by the 
fit of a specific organizational situation to the different assumptions 
behind each of the three approaches. 
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Duplication and overlap represent slightly different forms of 
redundancy. Thus it will simplify presentation to describe the three 
approaches to redundancy for duplicaiton first, noting their 
variations in the overlap context second. 

When redundancy has been introduced by duplication, break- 
down translates into the failure of a channel. Failure simply means 
not operating at the minumum required level of performance.5 In 
Figure 2, the required level of performance for the organization is 
arbitrarily represented by the value 6, whatever that means to a 
hypothetical organization. 


“ENLIGHTENED WASTE” 


The “enlightened waste” approach to introducing duplication 
(Figure 2, Cell 1) puts two units into operation (or in information 
terms, operates two channels), A and B, each carrying a load of 6. 
Failure of either channel leaves the organization with the required 
performance level. 

This scheme represents the classic concept of redundancy by 
duplication. It reflects a design principle whereby excess capacity will 
be wasted or inventoried rather than viewed simply as a potential; the 
excess capacity is knowingly made manifest. This arrangement is at 
the cost of wasting a unit of output (i.e., producing an excess unit of 
output) for every unit of output required. Although the most costly of 
all approaches to introducing redundancy, this approach has several 
virtues. No need exists to distinguish a primary from a secondary 
channel. The organizational dynamics leading to breakdown do not 
have to be so well understood as to allow a prediction of which 
redundant channelis more likely to falter. During normal operations, 
each channel is a simulation laboratory for investigating the 
properties of the other (Scioli, Jr., 1979). 

The advisability of this approach to duplication redundancy 
hinges on the ability of the organization to absorb excess production 
in terms of output or excess signals in terms of information. After all, 
twice the capacity could mean twice the random error. If the error- 
detecting criteria of the organization are set too sensitively, the 
organization runs an increased chance of overreaction to isolated 
error (Israel Goldiamond, 1982/1984, conversations). If excess out- 
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Figure 2: Designs for Redundancy 


put, as product or information, constitutes an excess demand for 
response to what A and B provide, the units receiving A’s and B’s 
output can be overloaded (Miller, 1960; Easton, 1966).* 

In human terms, the implied ambiguity of status in comparing A 
and B can be a source of conflict. /f A and B are evaluated only in 
terms of their joint reliability; if this is assessed by other units 
appearing equally “distant” from A and B (psychologically or in 
terms of evaluation precepts employed); if A and B cénnot distin- 
guish their separate contributions once made, then A and B may 
“universalize” their efforts as a result of the situation in which they 
are placed.’ They may act jointly as one unit. They may protect one 
another to protect themselves. This could entail the reluctance of 
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each to acknowledge the breakdown of the other and thus a 
reluctance to function as sole channel in the event of the other’s 
breakdown. This would defeat the purpose of introducing 
redundancy. 

However, where these circumstances are not present, the 
enlightened waste approach is a highly reliable form of redundancy 
through duplication. It does not require very much of a triggering 
mechanism. The breakdown of one unit may occur unbeknownst to 
other segments of the system and even unbeknownst to A and B. No 
midbreakdown reorientations of A and B are necessary. Basically, 
each keeps doing what it has been doing and with this configuration 
in place, the organization has increased the likelihood of reliable 
performance. This can occur so long as units receiving A and B input 
can identify “correct” input when received and distinguish it readily 
from defective input that can simply be discarded or ignored as it is 
identified. Situations of this type involve the need for at least 6 tanks 
to reach the troops on the beach, or at least 6 good candidates to 
emerge from the selection process, or at least 6 attractive slogans to 
reach the public relations department before deadline. 


STRESS THE SURVIVOR 


This approach to redundancy via duplication is represented by 
Cell 2 of Figure 2. The logic of stressing the survivor is similar to the 
enlightened waste approach in that two channels are employed 
without a primary/secondary distinction. However, each is operated 
at less than capacity and at a level less than what would be required of 
a sole channel. The assumption is that when breakdown occurs, the 
surviving channel can be stressed to provide more than its normal 
output to the point of carrying the load previously borne by the 
channel that has failed. Thus A and B normally provide three units of 
output each. This delivers the requisite 6 units for the organization. 
However, A or B could be stressed to provide 6 by itself should its 
counterpart fail. 

In contrast to enlightened waste, this approach to duplication does 
not require that an organization have the ability to accommodate 
excess performance. It need not be so sophisticated as to process and 
store excess output, or so adaptively simplistic as simply to “spill off" 
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excess output. In the stress-survivor approach to duplication, no 
excess output occurs during normal operation. However, the stress- 
survivor approach does require the ability within the organization to 
(1) identify breakdown of A or B and (2) authoritatively stress the 
surviving unit to increase (here double) its output. 

The survivor-stressing approach to duplication also assumes, in 
contrast to the enlightened waste approach, that the survivor to be 
stressed can perform above its normal capacity in at least a minimally 
satisfactory way. A channel in which traffic is doubled, a unit in 
which “throughput” is doubled, is operating in an unusual range. The 
risk of its own breakdown and increase in errors must be considered. 
More intense monitoring of its performance, informed by knowledge 
of the early warning signs of its own overload, are important sorts of 
information that the enlightened waste approach would not demand 
of the organization (on varieties of overload, see Katz and Kahn, 
1978). The efficiency of a stressed surviving unit after the breakdown 
of its twin would likely be poor over its new range of output, 
compared with its efficiency within its normal range of output. Thus 
the normal range of error and cost limitations applied to output from 
A and B have to be at levels easily satisfied by A and B. Inthat way the 
diminished efficiency of a survivor under stress could still fall within 
acceptable cost and error limits during breakdown. 

In practical terms, the organizational requirements for the 
survivor-stress approach to duplication would include the power of 
higher units to distinguish the unit at fault when output is unsatis- 
factory and two units are in question. Similarly, once breakdown is 
located, the superior unit must be authoritatively able to stress the 
surviving unit, which must be able in turn to expand its performance 
within preestablished, if generous, cost and error tolerances. Also, 
the process must be authoritatively reversible upon the return to 
normalcy. If the organizational circumstances are such that stressed 
units will not “trade territory for normalcy” the crisis mindset of 
breakdown may become the status quo.? Alternatively, a return to 
normalcy may see the surviving unit lingering in a bloated and 
inefficient state. Thus temporarily extra duties as assigned may 
become permanent for a unit carrying more than its normal share 
because of a crisis. Units restored to function after breakdown may 
struggle to recapture their mandates while “stressed” units perpetuate 
acrisis atmosphere and resist normal restrictions on their operations 
even when normalcy is restored. 
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The ability of management to avoid these dangers of the stress- 
survivor approach to duplication involves the ability to communicate 
alternating emphases on efficiency and effectiveness.!? During break- 
down, effectiveness takes priority; during normal conditions, effi- 
ciency takes priority. The ability of management to signal the 
adjustment to breakdown and the restoration of normalcy hinges on 
the ability to communicate the alternation of the efficiency- 
effectiveness emphases. This must be communicated not only to the 
stressed surviving unit, but also to those that deal with it. 

Consider the common case of a labor-intensive clerical operation 
organized into identical groups of clerks, each with its own manager 
reporting to a single director. To take a stress-survivor approach to 
redundancy, it is necessary to establish the required level of joint 
output (here 6) and engineer channels of input into the two units such 
that they may each have as their normal targeted output a volume of 
three. This entails appropriately established error tolerances that are in 
turn reflected in the standard procedures set for the work of each 
clerical group. The performance of either one of the groups may 
break down for any typical reason. The roof may leak over its work 
area requiring that file bins or terminals be closed. The unit may be 
unavailable for new work for the duration of a procedures audit in 
which it has been chosen to participate. A crucial worker or workers 
may be absent from the unit for a period of time, or something may be 
*going wrong" for reasons yet to be analyzed. 

The surviving unit may absorb the current work load of its failed 
twin at the order of the director, with the expectable modification of 
cost and error tolerances and the procedures associated with error 
assessment. The director, in dealing with the manager of the surviving 
unit, must be able to agree on somewhat relaxed tolerances and 
slightly increased costs (perhaps more overtime than normal and 
temporarily using the best clerk as a team supervisor in this case). 

With the return to normalcy as the roof is fixed, or the audit is 
completed, or the foul-up is unscrambled, the team supervisor is a 
clerk again, overtime pay is reduced and, so, the return to normalcy 
- may be painful and resisted. Morale problems may occur with the 
survivor unit going into or coming out of the stress mode. If the failed 
unit is judged so based on internal problems rather than external 
pressures (foul-ups rather than roof leaks or audit participation) its 
manager may resist the director's judgment to pull it temporarily 
from normal operations. Units interacting with the group that is 
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temporarily down must be shifted in their communications patterns. 
All of these issues illustrate factors relative to the stress-survivor 
approach. However, the very organization of the clerical operation 
into duplicate groups where one can be stressed makes clerical output 
capability more reliable than the individual clerical units. 

Redundancy of units may not prevent roof leaks or the absence of 
some crucial actor, but it can reduce the disruption such occurrences 
would normally cause. Compared to a nonredundant work force 
within a unit, or a unit using a conventionally pooled work force, 
redundancy of the type in the above example produces two indepen- 
dently operable units capable of temporarily serving for one another. 
Except for large-scale randomly distributed absenteeism for which 
unit redundancy offers no remedy, the absence of a crucial actor 
leaves a new twin in place in the administrative unit, thanks to unit 
redundancy. Physical separation of alternate units increases the 
survivability of operations in the face of physical disruptions like a 
roof leak. Whatever goes wrong, a shorter loop of communication 
and sequenced workflow exists to meet it. A “down” unit is now 
modularly replaceable, with a degree of adjustment depending on the 
type of redundancy employed.!! 


MOBILIZING RESERVES 


The third approach to redundancy via duplication (Figure 2, 
Cell 3) involves the creation of a reserve unit per se. The reserve unit is 
essentially a shadow unit that can be quickly activated. In theory, this 
approach to redundancy via duplication is more economical than 
enlightened waste. In Figure 2, during normal periods, ceteris 
paribus, A of Cell 3 should be cheaper to operate than A of Cell 1, 
whereas B would likely cost the same in each case. 

Several conditions must obtain if the mobilize-reserve approach is 
to bea desirable approach to duplication redundancy. Mobilization, 
or the full activation of A, takes time. Two ways are possible to gain 
this time. Oneisto keep À at a very high state of readiness, and this is 
very expensive. Another way is to understand enough about B and its 
task to attain a concept of B's breakdown as a process that can be 
diagnosed early enough to allow A to be mobilized before B's 
performance level falls below critical requirements. Breaxdown can, 
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after all, be sudden and anomalous, or gradual. In the latter case it 
may be comprehensible as a progression through phases of increased 
inadequacy. Overloading of the type that causes accumulated stress 
and correspondingly staged deterioration in B would be an example 
of circumstances producing gradual breakdown. B’s suddenly “going 
haywire” would represent anomalous breakdown. When B’s role, its 
internal logic, and its environment are all well understood, and the 
sort of breakdown anticipated is interpretable as staged, with signals 
provided throughout the process, then schemesfor mobilizing A may 
be satisfactorily synchronized with the deterioration of B. This would 
assure continuously satisfactory A/B output, and allow A to be kept 
at a low state of readiness as a rule. 

Human considerations involved in the mobilize-reserve approach 
to duplication include the morale problem with A. If it is highly 
motivated it will be frustrated as a normal condition. Ifit is not highly 
motivated, its actual ability to replace B in normal B functions may be 
questionable. Maintaining A in a skeletal reserve fashion is not 
without cost. Its effectiveness as a reserve is hard to conceptualize let 
alone measure. What is the value of a reserve not used? Routines, 
probably drills, must be devised to assure A’s mobilizability. Too 
much defeats the advantages of reserve status. Too little reduces 
reserve readiness and performance under mobilization. Whole units 
with a developed internal structure may be kept in reserve, or A may 
represent a pool of elements formable into the proper configuration 
upon signal. 

The difficulties with reserves such as A of Cell 3 can sometimes be 
greater than the difficulties with units A and B in Cell 2. Stressing the 
survivor involves the extrapolation from continuous functioning into 
output levels not normally undertaken. But this involves elaborating 
a continuously functioning structure and routine that is in place 
during normal operation. In Cell 3, bringing A on-line is a leap from 
contingency to operation. The entire structure and its place in the 
organization move into a status that is rare for À by definition. 
Depending on a number of factors, including the nature of the 
production function, the cost of mobilization from given levels of 
reserve may match the costs of stressing survivors set at given levels of 
normal operation. Once the reserve unit is in place, the difficulties in a 
smooth return to normalcy can be similar to those noted for the 
stress-survivor configuration in Cell 2. However, they should be less 
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intense in difficulty because higher units have the formal recourse to 
explicit demobilization procedures. 

Consider a public housing authority for which much of the 
maintenance work is normally contracted out. Assume the Authority 
determines that the contractors it uses and their workers’ unions are 
facing labor contract negotiations that are likely to be difficult. The 
Authority may begin to reorganize its own internal pool of mainte- 
nance personnel, to carve out a subpool as a mobilizable reserve, for 
use in the event of a strike by contractors’ employees. The better the 
Authority understands the labor negotiations practices, market, and 
internal decision making and dynamics of the organizations in 
contract talks, the better it will be able to gear up its internal reserve 
gradually and be prepared to bring it on-line should a decision to do 
so appear necessary as the contract deadline nears. 

The ability to make the internal maintenance force an effectively 
mobilizable reserve involves not only the recognition of such a use for 
it and the development of a logistical plan for doing so. The notion of 
gradual gear-up must also be incorporated in the seasonal plan for 
specifying contract work projects. This could entail going perhaps to 
smaller, shorter projects as the contract renewal year approaches, 
and planning the closely monitored periodic use of internal mainte- 
nance personnel on normally contracted work of modest scope as a 
form of "reserve drill." When measures such as these are taken in 
situations analogous to this hypothetical case, an organization can 
improve its reliability. It gains a reliability beyond that obtainable by 
exclusive focus on the durability ofthe units it relies on under normal 
conditions. 

For all three forms of duplication (Figure 2, Cells 1, 2 and.3), the 
units receiving output from A/B must be indifferent to changes in the 
A/B mix, viewing A and B as sources. The mix will vary with the 
change from normalcy to breakdown in each case. Thus the “quirks” 
in A's and B's performance must not be upsetting to the receiving 
unit. This is because the receiver must be able to switch from output 
delivered by A to output delivered by B without difficulty. Similarly, 
the receiving unit must not be dependent upon the "signature" of A 
or B, reading its signature as a necessary preface to its message or 
output. This is because in breakdown, that signature will change. In 
human terms, such a signature can include dealings with a particular 
person, forms organized somewhat idiosyncratically, predictable 
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biases or shadings of estimates to which the receiver has learned to 
adjust, and so on.!2 


HYBRID FORMS 


The preceding three approaches to duplication represent the basic 
choices available. However, it is easy to see that hybrids are possible. 
Each hybrid reflects hybrid design principles and a hybrid of practical 
concerns as a result. Figure 3 portrays two such hybrids whose 
strengths and weaknesses may be inferred from the combinations of 
pure types which they represent. 

Briefly, in Figure 3, Cell 1, a stress the survivor approach is 
employed, but a willingness exists to assume that one unit is more 
resistant to breakdown than another—there is a primary/secondary 
distinction. The more reliable unit (B) may carry a greater output 
burden in normal operations. The secondary unit (A) would require 
in the event of B’s breakdown, a stressing that approached the 
problems of a mobilization, given the magnitude of stressing 
required. 

In Figure 3, Cell 2, a primary unit B is redundant with a smaller 
unit A, which provides half again as much output as the system 
requires from A/B. In the event of B's failure, the logistics of turning 
to A are less than what the pure reserve-mobilization approach would 
entail, and equal to what the basic survivor role entails. However, the 
survivor role is now a more prominent contingency in A’s organi- 
zational responsibilities because it is not shared with B. At the same 
time, regarding A/B, waste during normal operations is half that 
which the pure enlightened waste approach would generate. 


REDUNDANCY AND OVERLAP 


Recall Figure 1, which contrasts the basic logics of duplication and 
overlap. As indicated earlier, overlap provides redundancy as a result 
of an ambiguity in the jurisdictions of the overlapping units; some of 
the functions of A are also functions of B. In any coherent 
organizational system, the structure of a unit is related to its function. 
The unit is internally arranged to perform its job. However, we 
generally assume that the reason an organization has many units is so 
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Stress Survivor Stress Survivor 
with Primary/Secondary with Some 
Distinction Enlightened Waste 





Figure 3: Two Hybrid Designs for Redundancy as Duplication 


that it can obtain the benefits of specialized performance of the 
functions it requires. Specialization is displayed within units as well. 
Thus units that can perform a range of functions are organizationally 
dedicated to what may be called “core” functions that reflect their 
specializations. The functions for which they overlap with other units 
are not functions in their core, but in their periphery. They are not the 
functions for which they are most specialized, most specially suited. 
They are not the functions on which most of the design energies have 
been invested. The key design principles that are reflected in the 
structural properties of a unit and that make the unit suitable for its 
functions are most clearly manifested in the core functions of the unit. 
In Figures | and 2, the most core, unit-defining, central functions 
around which the structure of the unit is developed, and for which the 
unit is most specialized, are symbolized by the center dot in each 


unit. !3 
^ 
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Bearing these ideas in mind, it seems that overlap gives an 
organization a redundancy capacity only if several assumptions hold. 
The first set of assumptions has to do with the extent of breakdown 
to be considered. In Figure 2, Cell 4, assume B breaks down only in 
the area of A/B overlap. Because A or B alone provide sufficient 
output in the overlap area (6), A's normal functioning insulates the 
system from any adverse effect. If B were to break down totally, its 
functions could not be completely absorbed by A in this A/B 
configuration. Other units in other overlap relationships with B 
would also have to shift their activity towards B's normal jurisdiction. 
This situation in Figure 2, Cell 4, is the overlap analog to duplication 
as enlightened waste. All the considerations already described for 
enlightened waste apply. 

In Figure 2, Cell 5, the joint output of A and B are necessary to 
provide the output the organization requires in the area of overlap. In 
the event of oneunit's breakdown, the other must double its output in 
the overlap area. It must become still more like its twin. In that area it 
is a stressed survivor. Again, all the considerations governing the 
stressed-survivor approach to duplication apply. 

Within a university, for example, suppose the Psychology Depart- 
ment’s Committee on Industrial Psychology and the Business 
School’s Management Department each provide faculty as organi- 
zational development consultants to public and private organi- 
zations, in response to requests channeled through the university. 
The units overlap in the area of OD outreach activities. With an 
ample supply of appropriate and willing faculty in each unit, the 
university maintains the capacity to handle a considerable number of 
requests—say twice the minimum involvement in fields it really needs 
(“6 + 6,” enlightened waste, Figure 2, Cell 4)—for a reasonably 
healthy financial and public relations return on its outreach activities. 

This is an enlightened waste condition of overlap. The Committee 
on Industrial Psychology is, at its core, a grants-capturing research 
unit. The Management Department is, at its core, a conventional 
research and teaching department. Each has many activities it 
performs unrelated to the other, though both share this partial 
overlap in OD consulting. Should the Management Department 
experience an explosion in enrollments while a number of faculty are 
on leave, the Committee on Industrial Psychology's normal out- 
reach activity is enough to fill the number and type of requests the 
university feels the need to respond to in a given year. 
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Suppose, however, that the university is less well endowed in the 
number of talented or interested faculty it can draw from these units 
for OD outreach (“3 + 3,” stress-survivor, Figure 2, Cell 5). Now each 
unit’s normal contribution to outreach is necessary to fill the amount 
and type of requests to which the university feels obligated to 
respond. Should the Management Department be again temporarily 
unavailable because of the same enrollment pressure, the Committee 
on Industrial Psychology must be stressed to fill the gap. Researchers 
who do not normally consult must be pulled from research teams and 
sent into the community, feeling a pressure to exaggerate their 
managerial orientation and deemphasize their roots in psychology 
proper, with which they are normally more comfortable. The 
research timetable of the Committee on Industrial Psychology is 
strained. Some tension over identity may arise in the committee if the 
situation continues too long. The university administrators are also 
tense about the likely response of some clients not used to dealing 
with researchers (who, in turn, are not used to wearing ties). As the 
deadlines near on the research projects that were raided to produce 
consultants, the university may have to provide soft monies to the 
committee to hire temporary research personnel. The committee 
must be able to put its hands on qualified available researchers and 
quickly integrate them into ongoing projects. These are the stresses of 
a stress-survivor overlap. Nonetheless, when this interunit posture is 
contemplated and invokable under stressed circumstances, the 
university can fill its OD needs, and overlapped units can make 
servicable adjustments under the circumstances. Moreover, during 
normal operations units can meet their OD and other needs with less 
staffing than the enlightened waste approach would require. 

Because this redundancy relationship is in the overlap context of 
partially shared activities, each unit will have areas of activity not 
shared with its twin as we have seen. In these areas it may have other 
twins in other overlaps. Thus the Committee on Industrial Psy- 
chology may be redundant with the Institute for Applied Social 
Psychology regarding foundation-sponsored research projects. 
Indeed, it may "borrow" its soft-money extra help in the above 
example from them. The Management Department may overlap with 
the Department of Public Administration in its undergraduate 
curriculum. The “total breakdown" ofthe Management Department, 
as in the case of a one-time withdrawal of summer teaching budget, 
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may require the aid of that Public Administration Department to 
cover Management’s summer courses. In this context Management's 
summer "breakdown" would not affect the Committee on Industrial 
Psychology. There is little consulting work during the summer and 
the committee is of no help in teaching matters; it has no teaching 
staff, only researchers, some of whom consult. 

In Figure 2, Cell 6, one unit (A) serves as a reserve with respect to 
functions it is capable of performing in place of B. Upon the 
breakdown of B, A may be mobilized in the overlap area to provide 
what B normally provides. What is distinct about this approach is 
that A does not normally operate in a joint A/ B domain. Its “license” 
to do so is conditional upon the occurrence of B's breakdown. 
Elements can be attached to A that equip it to enter a predesignated 
domain of B. However, these elements are kept in reserve and not 
allowed to operate unless B breaks down. This differs from the 
stress-survivor approach to overlap in three ways: (1) B is normally 
adequate to do the job without any A involvement; (2) A's normal 
jurisdiction may share a boundary with B but not an overlap; (3) A 
must undertake new activities with new resources to compensate for 
B's breakdown, not merely extend normal A jurisdiction incre- 
mentall. An example of this format would be the following 
hypothetical contingency plan by, say, the Chrysler company: In the 
event of a strike at some Dodge plants, the Plymouth division will 
perform some Dodge assemblies using recalled Plymouth workers. 

The core-periphery concept and its implications, which are 
suggested by the overlap conceptualization of redundancy in contrast 
to the duplication conceptualization, raise important considerations 
in the stress-survivor and mobilize-reserve approaches. They do not 
occur in the duplication context. 

In Figure 2, Cell 6, B is the expected breakdown unit; A is 
portrayed as the reserve. In Figure 2, Cell 5, the stress-survivor 
situation, neither unit is primary and breakdown is expected with 
equal probability. However, for convenience, assume a breakdown 
again of B. In this overlap context, A as survivor or reserve source 
must be triggered, or reoriented, to enlarge its activity in the direction 
of B (Cell 5) or begin activities normally performed by B (Cell 6). It 
does so having to extend its operations further from its core activities. 
At a constant level of resource commitment to it, A must do less of 
what it does most and best, and more of what it does least and worst, 
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compared to normal times. In practical terms A must become more 
B-like and temporarily less A-like, regarding its own priorities and 
technical capabilities. 

In all its forms, the adequacy of overlap as a redundancy device 
will be determined by several organizational conditions which may be 
summarized as follows. Ceteris paribus, overlap assures adequate 
redundancy if: 


(1) The overlapping units provide a total duplication of resources in the 
area of overlap (the enlightened waste condition only). Failing such 
an organizational investment, and therefore presuming a mobilize- 
reserve or stress-survivor approach to overlap, overlap assures 
redundancy if: 


(2) The compensating unit is relatively unspecialized to the point of 


having a core of actions that do not exhaust its capabilities, thus 
freeing it to range toward the area of its counterpart's breakdown; 


(3) The actions of the broken unit to be taken up are close to the core 
functions of the compensating unit; 


(4) The core functions of the compensating unit may be scaled down in 
proportion to its increased performance in the area of overlap; 


(5) The configuration of the compensating unit allows it to increase its 
output overall if resources to it are increased; 


(6) Other units having relations with the overlapping uniis can corre- 
spondingly adjust the levels of quality and scope of interaction they 
normally enjoy with the overlapping units, for the duration of the 
breakdown. 


I will not take the space to provide an example of each of these 
points in human terms. Suffice it to say that the above requirements 
for effective overlap suggest issues in morale, protection cf one’s core 
identity, bureaucratic imperialism versus the incentive to divest upon 
return to normalcy, generalist capability retrievable from specialists, 
the flexibility of resource commitments in the event of breakdown, 
and the logistical ability to channel a resource influex to where it is 
needed. This is not only a technical and logistical problem but, at the 
human level, a cognitive problem having to do with adaptability 
under stress and unfamiliarity. 
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COMPARING DUPLICATION AND OVERLAP 


As we have seen, the three basic approaches to redundancy and 
their hybrids can take either duplication or overlap forms. It may be 
useful to consider briefly the implications of the dupliction versus 
overlap choice, having already considered a number of comparative 
issues regarding the three basic approaches. 

Overlap suggests an inherently ambiguous administrative envi- 
ronment. By definition, it entails jurisdictional ambiguity in unit 
relations. At the same time, these relations entail a form of self- 
regulation as units adjust their core-periphery preoccupations in 
response to mutual signals. Overlap thus poses an irony to the 
manager: Unit relations have a self-adjustment feature over the long 
run at the same time that they pose daily tensions short-term. 

Duplication puts units into a more mechanical relationship, 
focusing on more formal parallel structure arrangements. These 
arrangements can be more crisply managed on a daily basis. During 
breakdown, when redundancy is to be invoked, the manager may 
have to take a more activist, aggressive, orchestrating role. 

In the main, it seems fair to say that overlap argues for a “fuzzy set 
management” whereas duplication is more easily compatible with 
“crisp set” operation, when organizations operate in the “normal” 
condition (Lerner and Wanat, 1983). 

Once breakdown occurs, the manager’s role in dupliction requires 
greater strategic overview and something closer to omniscient inter- 
vention. Duplication as a structure of relatively stable relationships 
mapped out with a logic of parallelism, is like a series of gears to be 
operated manually when the system is fired up for emergency service. 

Overlap relies on a mutual adjustment process always in oper- 
ation. Its adjustments are relatively minor and within comfortable, 
mutally accepted, if not frictionless, parameters in normal times. 
Breakdown, anomaly, or crisis mean wider fluctuations over a wider 
range of mutual core-periphery adjustment. However, the basic 
pattern of behavior during breakdown is more clearly a simple 
exaggeration of the basic overlap motif: mutual adjustment between 
a pair of core-perihery priorities within an organizational subsystem, 
which provides systemic depth of function and greater systemic 
reliability. 
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This aspect of comparison between duplication and overlap motifs 
for redundancy, having to do with the form of managerial involve- 
ment in the mechanics of “triggering,” or invoking, redundancy is an 
article unto itself that I propose to treat and elaborate in a later effort. 
Suffice it to day at this time that overlap and duplication offer a 
complex of trade-offs, just as the three basic forms of redundancy 
offer trade-offs within the duplication or overlap motifs. 

In sum, for the effective design and use of redundancy, prag- 
matism and spontaneity are indispensible in the inventory of 
organizational characteristics required. However, it is wrong to 
assume that the simple recognition and appreciation of redundancy 
as a principle will assure its timely invocation and benefical effects. 
Recognizing the value of redundancy is an enormous advance in 
understanding organizations. However, the next step remains: to 
begin to specify forms of redundancy, views of organizations implicit 
in them, the pros and cons of the various forms, practical consid- 
erations in their adoption, and finally, the issues in relying more or 
less on manager acumen or process dynamics in monitoring the 
course of redundancy. These issues have been the focus of this article. 
They must be mastered if we are to distinguish efficient from 
inefficient redundancies. To be sure, more than one way exists to be 
redundant. However, there is no choice in the matter of our having to 
‘be more redundant in the large-scale formal organizations we 
continue to weave into our society and to which we have entrusted 
our welfare. 

This is not to contend that all our activities will require an equal 
investment in redundant configuration; nor is it the claim that the 
“fail-safe” approach is unreasonable under any circumstances. But 
reliance on the fail-safe approach requires the assumption that what 
we must know about a system’s vulnerability is learned and behind 
us. In contrast, redundancy emphasizes that what we may need to 
know is yet to be experienced. 

Undoubtedly, the varieties of empircal experience suggest that the 
best “strategic doctrine” is that which remains open te choices of 
approach for increasing organizational reliability. The intent here 
has been to extend that general principle to the exploration of 
redundancy in particular. Redundancy is a powerful concept, but to 
harness it we must demystify its workings, open ourselves to its full 
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complexity, and clarify the choices implicit in its operational 
alternatives. 


NOTES 


1. The literature on the public policy dangers of unchecked technical experts 
operates on this premise. See Lerner (1976), Welkin (1977), and Stanley (1978). 

2. For an empirical demonstration, see Punyaratabandhu-Bhakdi (1983). 

3. On the motives frequently behind jurisdictional ambiguity, see Lerner (1978). 

4. To be sure, cost considerations and breakdown characteristics may ultimately 
reflect the internal znvironment, external environment, and task properties character- 
istic of any given organization. However, the conceptual task of formally mapping 
these connections is a broader theoretical question that seems better left as the subject 
of another article. For our purposes we may focus on the perceived properties of 
breakdowns and the strengths and weaknesses of redundancy formats best suited for 
responding to them, understanding that the origins of particular organizational 
problems may lie still deeper. 

5. Though the focus of this article is intraorganizational, albeit comparative, 
theorists concerned with interorganizational issues should note that whole organi- 
zations may easily be configured in the ways described here, to produce organizational 
systems with varying reliability and adaptive capabilities. The adaptability of mixed 
economies, of collective public-private ventures, and of integrated multiorganizational 
high-tech policy programs (which are especially sensitive to breakdown) are all larger 
social organization questions for which redundancy theory is relevant. 

6. This might be called subsatisficing performance. In a sense, the introduction of 
structural redundancy speaks to the problems that occur after the best satisficing 
attempts yield unacceptable outcomes because the administrative system in which they 
are attempted is malfunctioning. See March et al. (1958). 

7. In political science Easton has noted the dual character of demand as both a 
support and a stressor. 

8. For public choice treatment of “universalizing,” see Axelrod (1984). 

9. For the tension between bureaucratic imperialism and strategic bureaucratic 
divestment, see Halden, Jr., (1966) and Sapolsky (1972). 

10. For the contextual issue in conveying this distinction, see Lerner and Wanat 
(1983). 

11. A pooled work force offers replacement personnel, but not containment of the 
damage to the sequenced workflow, which a Team B provides, given that its members 
are perpetually on-line, are practiced and familiar with unit dynamics. Nor does simple 
pooling offer an alternate practices unit in the event of disrupted physical conditions. 
The logic of redundancy is more the logic of shipbuilding with watertight com- 
partments and duplicate controls throughout. Pooled personnel is an excellent (and in 
a way crudely redundant) remedy for generalized absenteeism in uncomplicated units. 
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However, it reflects more the logic of a large supply of corks rather than a watertight 
compartmentalized construction, with attendant pros and cons. 

12. Willingness to adjust to quirks can become an issue distinct from ability to do 
so. Social psychologically, leaders may have to draw on “idiosyncrasy credits.” See 
Hollander (1978). 

13. This distinction can apply to individuals as well. See Thompson (1977) on 
person specialization versus task specialization. Also see Lerner (1976b) on the 
tendency of experts to generalize expertise beyond their core of competence. On the 
core-periphery tensions of competing policymaking groups, see Lerner (1976a). 
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Many of the meanings of organizational symbols, rituals, stories and roles are 
ultimately given by the larger social context in which all organizations operate, so to 
understand the symbolic properties of an organization fully it is important to look 
beyond any individual system. This paper examines a set of beliefs called the manage- 
rial metamyth, a portion of the belief system that underlies much crganizational , 
symbolic activity. Examples are given of the metamyth’s presence in the macroculture, 
in the academic subculture, and in the managerial subculture. 


BEYOND ORGANIZATIONAL 
BOUNDARIES 
Exploring the Managerial Myth 
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Evergreen State College 


Organizational researchers have begun to examine many dimensions 
of organizational culture heretofore largely ignored. Images, legends, 
heroes, stories, rituals, and myths—aspects of organizaticnal symbol 
systems—have attracted the attention of national and international 
groupings of scholars and have provided a focus for conferences and 
special issues of journals.! Such research represents an effort to reach 
a better understanding of the real day-to-day context in which 
organizational action takes place. Indeed, this approach highlights 
the idiosyncratic dimension of each organization—the unique sub- 
culture generated by a particular cast of characters with a singular 
shared history (however brief). 

It is important to recognize, though, that any organization’s 
subculture, even though it be unique, is not created in a symbolic 
vacuum.? Systems theorists have reminded us that organizations are 
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open systems, and that they are open not only to energy but also to 
information (Katz and Kahn, 1978). In fact, the “raw material” from 
which organizational symbols develop is given with the macro- 
culture in which all organizations are nested. And the propensity to 
shape it in particular ways, that is, into stories, images, rituals, and the 
like, is given with human nature—with the structure and processes of 
human cognition (Campbell, 1956; Watzlawick, 1978). This implies 
that if one is to understand organizational symbolism fully in any 
particular context one must study the pertinent forms, meanings, and 
content of the macroculture—as well as the predispositions of human 
consciousness and cognition. However, the importance of the 
macroculture has not been adequately addressed in the literature on 
organizational culture. Many of these accounts tend to focus on 
organizational culture as though it develops in a vacuum, separate 
from the larger social world. (See Peters and Waterman, 1982.) In 
other accounts there is brief mention or implicit use of the macro- 
culture, but its full importance and the character of its content receive 
minor attentior (Bolman and Deal, 1984; Schein, 1985). 

The macroculture in a country as large and as seemingly diverse as 
the United States is difficult to describe in any quick and simple 
terms. It consists of such things as the stories we share about 
ourselves, of our language, customs, images, and values. It also 
includes conventions of day-to-day interaction (such things as 
manners and rules of the road), as well as shared beliefs about how 
the world works and how to get things done. To say it another way, 
our macroculture includes any shared symbolic material that helps 
shape interpretations of events or other human action. 

It is our intention to examine a portion of this macroculture and to 
discuss its infusion into organizational subcultures. We are especially 
interested in the organization-relevant myths at play in the macro- 
culture. We understand myths to be any set of shared beliefs, whether 
they manifest themselves in stories and histories, in the way inquiry is 
conducted, in the way work is done, or in any other human endeavor. 
This approach to the notion of myth is more general than that taken 
by some other social scientists, particularly anthropologists. Ruth 
Benedict, for instance, has defined myths as primarily novelistic tales, 
something like folk tales, but fundamentally tales of the supernatural 
world (Benedict, 1967). Because supernatural forces expressed in 
story form don’t constitute an explanation of the world for many 
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people in Westérn society, we needed to enlarge the idea of myth to 
encompass nonsupernatural explanations. 

We have chosen to talk about myths from the standpoint of 
organizations, and so we will refer to myths from the macroculture 
that influence organizational symbol systems as metamyths, the 
prefix “meta” understood to mean “situated behind.” In this paper we 
explore one cluster of organization- relevant metamyths, and we refer 
to it as the managerial metamyth. 

First, we will examine the role of myth and metamyth in 
organizational life, reflecting on the disjunction between the exis- 
tence of any myth, on the one hand, and people’s beliefs about myths, 
on the other. We will consider the importance of numinous myths, 
those that engage the imagination with their richness and that engage 
the spirit with their ability to tap the wellsprings of human meaning. 
In doing so, we will discuss the sense in which the managerial 
metamyth is devoid not only of numinous quality but at odds with the 
very idea of the numinous. Next, we look at manifestations of the 
managerial metamyth at three levels of culture (1) the macroculture, 
(2) the academic subculture, consisting of those who teach and 
consult with managers, and (3) the managerial subculture, com- 
prising people who have made careers in management. In each case 
we identify a key theme of the managerial metamyth as the 
promulgation of a rational technical orientation toward tasks and 
relationships. 


THE SPECIAL NATURE OF 
MYTHOLOGY IN ORGANIZATIONS 


Organizations can be thought of as symbol systems to the extent 
that members' actions are informed by or constrained by shared 
understandings of those actions. Human beings share and commu- 
nicate what they know by means of symbols (Dondis, 1978); 
therefore, shared understandings imply the use of symbols.? When 
organizations are thought of in this way, an understanding of 
mythology, that is, of a system of beliefs, stored and expressed in 
symbolic form, becomes indispensable to analyzing them. 
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Every organization generates its own peculiar symbol system and 
culture, including a language, stories, rituals, and beliefs or myths 
(Turner, 1972). There are probably formal similarities among the 
symbol systems of various organizations—something that deserves 
close scrutiny, but at least the patina of stories, characters, and talk 
seems to suggest an idiosyncratic symbol system for eaeh organi- 
zation. Acquiring competence in the currency of this system seems 
crucial to effective action on the part of any organization member, 
just as acquiring linguistic compentence in the macroculture is crucial 
to social effectiveness there (Ingersoll, 1975; Halliday, 1978). Indeed, 
anorganization member is capable of behaving appropriately only by 
knowing and using this system correctly. The very nature of the term, 
“appropriate behavior,” implies a standard provided by the unique 
context of a particular organization. Hearing an overeager newcomer 
*say the wrong thing" illustrates such standards quickly and 
markedly. 

Organizations can be places of uncertainty, as Kanter (1977) and 
others have pointed out. Those who work in them, particularly those 
charged with making decisions, seek coworkers who are predictable, 
and for many this means coworkers who are “like them.” Being “like 
them" usually means drawing from a similar meaning system—using 
the common symbolic currency, and using it in predictable (and 
agreeable) ways. It should be pointed out that this symbol system, 
although stable, is by no means static. New practices, jokes, 
buzzwords, and roles evolve as the organization incorporates new 
experiences and new people, while established members and routines 
continue to express the existing symbol system. 

Inasmuch as organizations develop a microculture (Goodenough, 
1978), they resemble full societies, such as nation-states, or even 
natural groupings, such as families. However, their membership is 
more fluid. Citizens of nation-states usually remain so and par- 
ticipate in their native culture all of their lives, and one nearly always 
belongs to one's family of origin, no matter how broken that family 
might be. Organization members, on the other hand, often hold 
several jobs during the course of their careers, and they can 
simultaneouslv be members of several organizations. Indeed, in 
complex societies multiculturalism is the normal human experience, 
and organizations constitute the setting for much of that experience 
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(Goodenough, 1978). This means that the organizational micro- 
culture is somewhat fluid, as embracing new members means both 
transmitting the symbol system to newcomers and shifting it in subtle 
ways to accommodate them (Graen, 1976). 

Moreover, work organizations themselves interact with other 
organizations, increasing the flow of information that those organi- 
zations must assimilate and opening the symbol system to re- 
alignment in the face of new material. In the midst of all this 
information exchange and realignment, one of the functions of the 
organizational symbol system is sustaining an organization's identity 
(Lawrence, 1978). If an organization did not have a unique set of 
shared meanings, it would quickly merge into the larger institutional 
landscape. On the other hand, if an organization's meaning system 
became too idiosyncratic, it could not articulate with other organi- 
zations or assimilate new members readily. 

The ability of organizations to manage successfully the tension 
between differentiating themselves from their environment while 
integrating new symbols, people, practices, and beliefs may be 
accounted for by a set of metamyths, extraorganizational beliefs 
expressed in language, stories, ritual, and other symbolic forms that 
transcend the idiosyncrasies of any particular organization but that 
inform the symbol systems of all of them. This system of metamyths 
provides people with a “theory-for-action” (Argyris and Schon, 
1978) that quickly enables them to acquire the symbol system of an 
unfamiliar organization. Because the metamyth system is used in this 
way, it actually comes to inform individual organizational cultures, 
reinforcing the usefulness of the metamyth system and often making 
organizations more like one another and, therefore, more permeable. 

There is an irony in the fact that myth plays so central a role in 
organizational culture. The managerial metamyth, which lies behind 
management practices as they are understood both in American 
culture and in the managerial subculture, is in its essence anti- 
mythical. Indeed, this reflects what is perhaps the clearest char- 
acteristic of the entire modern age, namely, its antimythical quality 
(Campbell, 1956). It is true, of course, that for thousands of years 
myth has been of primary importance in the organizaticn of human 
experience.* Myths and the stories that embody them have served as 
the primary vehicle in the socialization of children. Such stories have 
served as a repository of "species behavior," through which adap- 
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tations necessary to the survival of the species have been transmitted. 
They have also functioned as a projective mechanism through which 
the tensions between the conscious and the unconscious mind, and 
perhaps the individual consciousness and a collective unconscious, 
have been mediated and sometimes resolved. 

In the modern age, which celebrates rationality and technique, we 
do not see ourselves being influenced by myth in these ways. 
Rationalization in its very essence eschews the notion of myth 
(Campbell, 1951). To this way of thinking, myth is something that 
obscures or mystifies reality; myth doesn’t clarify or illuminate it. 
Although a number of relatively recent studies have used myth as a 
concept for understanding organizations and management, it has 
more often been the case that the very use of the word myth in the 
literature has implied falsehood or error. A computer search of 
management literature using the word “myth” in titles of articles was 
especially revealing.6 In 85 article titles the ratio of articles that 
treated myth as a negative phenomenon to those that suggested myth 
as a serious tool for understanding was 16 to 1. Moreover, the 
dominant expression in the former group of articles—it appeared in 
five titles—was of myth as something to be exploded. Myth was also 
often seen as something antithetical to fact; myth is opposed to 
reality, an implicit assumption being that our set of beliefs is true and 
not as primitive or arbitrary as those of other cultures or epochs. 
Among the representative titles we discovered were: “Exploding the 
Myth of Executive Stress," *We Must Rid Ourselves of the Myth of 
the Free Lunch,” “The Indispensable Man Is Only a Modern Myth,” 
“The True Facts behind Meeting Myths,” “Beyond the Myths,” and 
“Demolishing a Few Myths.” Our favorite title, however, expresses 
elegantly the irony of managerial mythology in an antimythical age: 
“Its Easier to Slay a Dragon than Kill a Myth." Here myth is 
something to be done away with, yet accomplishing its demise is a feat 
of “mythical” (perhaps even insurmountable) proportions. 

This antimythical posture has two consequences. First, because we 
don’t acknowledge myth in our midst, mythology operates at a tacit 
level (Olsen, 1980: 55). Our belief and symbol systems continue to 
serve their critical functions, but they are “situated behind” more 
overt behavior. They are undiscussed and, perhaps, undiscussable. 
Bion (1959), for instance, describes three “basic assumption myths,” 
which express the bonds holding an individual in a group. Naming 
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the myth threatens the unity of the group. Argyris and Schon (1978) 
make a similar point. That is, it is forbidden to examine certain topics. 
To do so would call into question the system of shared symbols, 
meanings, and beliefs that provide the basis for organizational 
action. 

The second consequence of denying that our organizations rest on 
a bed of myth (and the corollary assertion that through rationality we 
have achieved a set of unchallengeable truths and methods for action) 
is a turning away from those beliefs possessed of numinous quality. 
We use the word “numinous” to refer to the superratural, the 
mysterious, the holy, the spiritual —to acknowledge the existence of 
some elements of life that we cannot, should not, or perhaps wouldn't 
want to analyze, dissect, or rationalize. Indeed, in raising these two 
consequences of the denial of myth we want to draw attention to the 
possibility that we have a way of denying those things that we ought 
to attend to and of focusing too closely on other things that may best 
be appreciated for what they are. That is, our modern age is 
characterized by a truncated and deformed version of reason—a 
technical rationality that seeks to analyze and control rather than to 
understand and appreciate. Similarly, the metamyths that inform 
organizational symbol systems and beliefs appear to bear the 
hallmarks of this technical rationality. As such, they underlie a belief 
system that denies the existence of the numinous, thereby precluding 
the possibility of relating to that dimension of existence. 

We discuss the managerial metamyth system more fully in the next 
section, but briefly, the beliefs central to the managerial metha- 
mythology are these: (1) eventually all work processes can and should 
be rationalized, that is, broken into their constituent parts and so 
thoroughly understood that they can be completely controlled, (2) 
the means for attaining organizational objectives deserve maximum 
attention, with the result that the objectives quickly become subor- 
dinated to those means, even to the extent that the objectives become 
lost or forgotten, and (3) efficiency and predictability are more 
important than any other considerations. Note that there is no 
suggestion that this is the way things actually work; rather, this 
metamyth represents a set of beliefs about how things ought to be, 
about what is good and worthwhile. As such, it tends to be used as a 
justification and a guide for organizational action. In the process, it 
takes on the character of self-fulfilling prophecy. 
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This managerial metamyth presents itself to individual organi- 
zations through -people's participation in several other levels of 
society. First, the metamyth appears in the macroculture, where it 
manifests itself especially in literature and in the mass media. Next, it 
is given a different form in the academic subculture, which transmits 
it in the classroom and through management consultation and 
research. Third, it presents itself in its most true-to-practice form in 
the beliefs of practicing managers—in what we call the managerial 
subculture. 

In the section that follows we will give illustrations of the presence 
of this metamyth in each of the cultural levels, showing the range of 
forms it can take, as well as its pervasiveness. We do not mean to 
suggest that the affirmation of rational technical values represents the 
only metamyth system relevant to organizational life or to manage- 
ment, but we do believe it is a crucial one. 


SYMBOLIC BAGGAGE 


‘As people cross the boundaries from one organization to another 
they carry with them a set of symbolic baggage that includes all the 
images, words, and routines associated with a rational-technical 
metamyth system. For any individual, this symbolic baggage is an 
accretion based on life experience, some of it idiosyncratic, but all of 
it built on symbolic messages transmitted through various means to 
members of society (Berger and Luckman, 1967).7 We will illustrate . 
the presence of this rational-technical metamyth first in the macro- 
culture, which embraces all subcultures in American society. Next, 
we'll turn to the academic subculture, and finally, we will discuss this 
managerial metamyth as it appears in the managerial subculture. 


The macroculture.The rational-technical myth system provides 
the backbone ofthe managerial metamythology. As a frame of mind, 
a set of beliefs, and a way of thinking, the rational-technical myth 
system is ubiquitous in our culture. It penetrates both the academic 
subculture of management education and the managerial subculture 
itself. Although it is one of many sets of beliefs at work in the 
macroculture, it is certainly a central one. As we noted briefly above, 
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a key part of the rational-technical myth system is the belief that there 
is overriding good in the rationalized ordering of activities. Though 
these activities are actually means to some end, they quickly become 
ends in themselves. We are all familiar with work processes that have 
been “rationalized” in ways actually detrimental to providing some 
service or to making some product. Although it is often true that such 
“rationalization” may serve to promote these ends, what is important 
is that the end is taken as given—taken for granted. All energy is 
focused on the means. 

The rational-technical myth system is closely akin to “functional 
rationality” as it was described by Karl Mannheim (1940). He saw 
functional rationality as the logical organization of tasks into smaller 
units, originally in the interest of efficiency. Mannheim contrasted 
this with “substantive rationality,” the ability to understand the 
purposeful nature of the whole system of which a particular task is a 
part. Key beliefs of the rational-technical myth system are also 
similar to the notion of “instrumental reason” as it was discussed by 
Max Horkheimer (1947). Instrumental reason is the narrow appli- 
cation of human reason solely in the service of instrumental aims. 
Until the modern era, reason was conceived as a process incor- 
porating ethical and normative concerns as well as the consideration 
of merely instrumental aims. The orgins of the rational-technical 
myth system are not easy to trace,’ but its manifestations are 
widespread. Except for concerns expressed during the upheavals of 
the 1960s and in the writing of some social critics, however, most 
people don’t seem to question it. Jacques Ellul, one of those critics, 
described his view of the outcomes of this belief system: 


With the final integration of the instinctive and the spiritual by means 
of these human techniques, the edifice of the technical society will be 
completed. It will not be a universal concentration camp, for it will be 
guilty of no atrocity. It will not seem insane for everything will be 
ordered, and the stains of human passion will be lost amid the 
chromium gleam. We shall have nothing more to lose, and nothing to 
win. Our deepest instincts and our most secret passions will be 
analyzed, published and exploited. We shall be rewarded with 
everything our hearts ever desired. And the supreme luxury of the 
society of technical necessity will be to grant the bonus of useless revolt 
and of an acquiescent smile [Ellul, 1954: 427]. 
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Though there are many ways of illustrating the place of the rational- 
technical myth system in American culture, literature provides some 
of the richest examples. In The Grapes of Wrath, John Steinbeck 
(1939) describes the process by which the banks and land companies 
“tractored” the Joad family and other tenant farmers off the land in 
Oklahoma. The banks and Jand companies, as profit-making enter- 
prises, were engaged in rationalizing agricultural production through 
the use of more efficient, technical means—namely, the tractor: 


The tractors came over the roads and into the fields, great crawlers 
moving like insects, having the incredible strength of insects.... The 
man sitting in the iron seat did not look like a man; gloved, goggled, 
rubber dust mask over nose and mouth, he was a part of the monster, a 
robot in the seat... . He loved the land no more than the bank loved the 
land. He could admire the tractor—its machined surfaces, its surge of 
power, the roar of its detonating cylinders; but it was not his tractor... 
[Steinbeck 1939: 47-49]. 


Here we have a clearly more efficient means of agricultural pro- 
duction, but Steinbeck expresses the trade-off eloquently: 


And in the tractor man there grows the contempt that comes only toa 
stranger who has little understanding and no relation. For nitrates are 
not the land, nor phosphates; and the length of fiber in the cotton is not 
the land. Carbon is not a man; nor salt nor water nor calcium. He is all 
these but he is much more, much more; and the land is so much more 
than its analysis [pp. 157-158]. 


The Joads, of course, made their trek to California only to find that 
the beliefs that supported this way of life and its consequences— "the 
darkness crept over the land from the east"—had preceded them. 
In a more recent short story, "Repent Harlequin, Said the 
Ticktockman," Harlan Ellison (1968) describes a society in which 
timeliness, a close corollary to rationalization of activities, is pursued 
with a vengeance. In this society, being on time and keeping to 
schedule become ends in themsleves. Being late becomes a punishable 
crime. Through a highly technical process of "time-cards" and 
"cardioplates," one's life is reduced in direct proportion to the 
number of minutes one is late. Consistent tardiness brings a notice 
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from the Office of the Ticktockman that one is to be “turned off” 
through permanent erasure of one’s cardioplate, a chilling parody of 
rational-technical processes. 

Children’s literature offers some excellent examples of the 
rational-technical myth system. At one level, this literature consists 
of wonderful stories with all the elements that attract us 10 a simple 
and happy tale. At another level, the stories depict socially sanctioned 
ways that adults would like to see children resolve difficulties and 
tensions. L. Frank Baum’s The Wonderful Wizard of Oz (1960) 
illustrates this nicely. Here is the heroic tale of Dorothy, separated 
from her aunt and uncle in Kansas. She must pass through great 
trials, aided by a cast of improbable and wonderful compatriots, in 
order to return home. At a different level of analysis, her adventures 
provide a powerful illustration of the rational-technical myth system. 
The end toward which she strives—to return home—is given to 
Dorothy early on. Once the end is accepted, any activity is 
authorized, up to and including murder (i.e., the Wicked Witch of the 
West). Dorothy has the means to achieve her goal available to her 
from the very beginning of her adventures, when she puts on the 
magical silver slippers (which will take you anywhere on request). But 
as a sojourner from civilization, she has no access to magic. As the 
Good Witch of the North tells her, “In the civilized countries I believe 
there are no witches left; no wizards, nor sorcerers, no magicians. But 
you see, the Land of Oz has never been civilized. . . . Therefore, we 
still have witches and wizards amongst us" (Baum, 1960: 24). Instead, 
she seeks the answer from the Great Wizard of Oz, who is “more 
powerful than all the rest of us together” (Baum 1960: 24). The road 
to power—to the Wizard—is the color of gold, while its lacus is a city 
the color of money. Her technical means to get at this power are her 
companions, the Scarecrow, the Tin Woodsman, and the Cowardly 
Lion. All of her companions already have what they seek—brains, a 
heart, and courage, respectively. Dorothy knows this, and she does 
not tell them, choosing instead to use them to make the process of her 
journey easier, more efficient. If two of them fall by the wayside, as 
they do on the way west, it is most unfortunate, but it is all part of her 
progress toward her goal. It is no accident that the wizened little man 
who is Oz, in choosing how to appear as the power that Dorothy 
seeks, shows himself to her as a giant, detached head. Of course, she 
finds this absolutely convincing. When Dorothy finally reaches her 
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home in Kansas, through quite a roundabout yet still efficient and 
rational process, her three companions (the two casualties having 
been resuscitated) are each rewarded with a great power of his own 
for their participation in Dorothy’s way to power. The message is 
subtle, but it is unmistakable. The best way, indeed the only avaiable 
way, to achieve one’s goal is with power, achieved through rational- 
technical means. The story suggests that relationships with people 
and objects in the world should be treated in an instrumental fashion. 
Other people and objects exist primarily to further one’s own aims 
and only secondarily, if at all, as ends in themselves. 

The rational-technical myth system appears in a variety of forms in 
our macroculture. We have looked at examples of its manifestation in 
literature.? However, it is also apparent in the mass media, and it can 
probably be observed in the socialization processes fostered by 
institutions such as sports and early education as well. The approval 
of the rationalization of activities within a means-ends sequence is 
apparent nearly everywhere in our culture. However, it appears in 
codified form in the academic subculture, which comprises teachers, 
students, researchers, and consultants from schools of business and 
public administration. We turn our attention to this unit of analysis . 
next. 


The academic subculture. Within the academic subculture effec- 
tive management is almost universally portrayed as a fully rational- 
technical process. Indeed, enabling managers to increase their 
control over organizational activities is the raison d'être of those who 
participate in the academic subculture, and the rationalization of 
work is one of the principal means for doing so. Both the field of 
management and social science, from which management has 
borrowed much of its conceptual and methodological framework, 
are enthusiastically pursuing an ideal realized by philosophy in the 
early years of this century. That ideal was a fully rationalized, 
mathematical representation of human experience and reality. It was 
achieved in philosophy with the publication of Alfred North 
Whitehead and Bertrand Russell’s Principia Mathematica (1920) and 
of Ludwig Wittgenstein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1922), 
along with the work of the logical positivists of the Vienna Circle. 
Philosophy has long since moved in other directions, recognizing that 
ideal as an empty one. However, much of social science and the field 
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of management remain fixated on a quest for that same empty ideal 
(Bernstein, 1976). 

Within the academic subculture, the managerial metamyth reveals 
itself in two forms: descriptive statements, which are generalizations 
about the nature of organizations, as well as about what works and 
what doesn’t work in management; and prescriptive statements, 
which are statements about what managers ought to do. 

Descriptive statements are plentiful in almost any management or 
organizational behavior textbook (and they often are acompanied by 
prescriptions for managers). In management texts one finds the 
clearest codification of the rational-technical belief system (see Kast 
and Rosenzweig, 1973; Miner, 1978; Filler, House, and Kerr, 1976). 
A hierarchical, functionally structured work organization is taken as 
the starting point for discussion in such texts, and chapter headings, 
such as Planning and Control, Span of Control, and Division of 
Labor, are common. Setting objectives and making policy are 
discussed, to be sure, though the means for achieving these ends 
receive the greatest share of attention., The means include selection of 
the right person for the job, establishing good interpersonal relation- 
ships with other organization members (especially with subor- 
dinates), and making good decisions. Books on organizational 
behavior tend to follow this theme, focusing in particular on the 
psychological and sociological dimensions of the activities outlined 
in management texts, and reporting empirical findings about how 
people engaged in these activities are likely to behave. There is also an 
attempt in this literature to uncover what approaches and techniques 
(e.g., contingency versus authoritarian versus participative leader- 
ship) are likely to work best in achieving the goals set for a given work 
group. 

It is important to note here that we are not advancing an argument 
either for or against these kinds of activities in work organizations. 
That would be a matter for an article quite different from this one. 
Instead, it is our intention to illustrate the extent to which key 
elements of the rational-technical myth system are manifested in this 
subculture. It seems quite clear that rationalization of work 
processes, in which the means for achieving organizational objectives 
far overshadow the objectives themselves, a drive toward efficiency 
and predictability—major elements in the myth system—are ap- 
parent in the management literature. 
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The prescriptive literature from the academic subculture is 
sometimes but not always based on the descriptive literature. It offers 
many methods, often used by management consultants, for over- 
coming a lack of rationality in organizations. To make better 
decisions, for instance, the prescriptive literature offers such tech- 
niques as Delphi and nominal groups, as well as decision trees and 
Bayesian statistical routines (see Rivett, 1980; Doktor and Moses, 
1973). In the area of production management it offers the critical path 
method, linear programming, and numerical control. An within 
organizational development, ostensibly the branch of management 
thinking that deals most with the expressive, emotional dimensions 
of organizational behavior, we again find a planned, rational 
approach (French and Bell, 1973). Interventions are data-based; 
outcomes are justified on the grounds of greater efficiency in the 
achievement of organizational goals. 

Underlying both the descriptive and prescriptive approaches to 
management is a set of beliefs holding that people are not natively as 
rational and strategic as they need to be in solving organizational 
problems and getting work done, but that there are techniques they 
can master that will make them more so—more “professional”—in 
running an organization. The message is clear—the ongoing tech- 
nical rationalization of managerial activities is what the academic 
subculture is all about. 


The managerial subculture. The boundaries of this subculture 
overlap somewhat with the academic subculture, because there are 
several kinds of exchanges between the two: Professors have often 
been managers, professors do organizational research, professors 
and students sometimes act as consultants, students sometimes have 
been managers, and, through devices such as research projects and 
internships, students straddie both boundaries. Indeed, Scott and 
Hart (1979: 5) refer to a “national managerial system,” which shares a 
common set of values and behaviors. A recent American Manage- 
ment Association survey provides some confirmation for the notion 
of a national managerial system. In the survey of 1,408 corporate 
managers, three characteristics stood out in their responses: 


1. conforming to certain role expectations 


2. keeping one’s nose clean and not violating bureaucratic role norms 
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3. demonstrating strong personal loyalty to the individual superior 
and to the organizational authority structure (Perse, 1977). 


Such homogeneity apparently also extends to Chief Executive 
Officers (Newcomer, 1965). A composite of the “average” C.E.O. 
features: 


a white, middle-class Protestant male with a college education. He is 
about fifty-six years old; most likely, he was in military service during 
World War II; he attended and usually graduated from a university; he 
may have spent a few years in entry-level jobs that proved false career 
starts; but by the time he was thirty he was working for the company 
that presently employs him [Scott and Hart, 1979: 174]. 


Increasingly, the route to important organizational positions has 
been through education that is both specialized and managerial— 
thus reinforcing the connections between the academic and the 
managerial subcultures. 

The managerial subculture is the least abstract contributor to the 
managerial metamyth system. Although this belief system manifests 
itself most fully in the day-to-day exchanges of managers and the 
people with whom they work, one can get a glimpse of it by 
examining the specialized literature that they read. The literature 
includes such publications as the Wall Street Journay Fortune, 
Business Week, and a host of books about, for, and (sometimes) by 
managers, among them Michael Maccoby’s The Gamesman (1976), 
Michael Korda's Power: How to Get It and How to Use It (1975), 
Alfred Sloan's My Years at General Motors (1964), On a Clear Day 
You Can See General Motors (the John DeLorean story), and Jn 
Search of Excellence: Lessons from America's Best- Run Companies 
(1983) by Peters and Waterman. It also includes literature on how 
women can succeed in management, notably Harragan's Games 
Your Mother Never Taught You (1977), Henning and Jardim's The 
Managerial Woman (1981), and Malloy's Dress for Success (1976). 

The beliefs that prevail in this literature tend to be of two types: 
they describe (1) how a “star manager" reached his or her current level 
of success—or how he or she was on the way up but failed at the last 
moment, and (2) what any manager must do in order to succeed, from 
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how to dress to how to treat people. As one might expect, no single 
coherent picture of the exemplary manager emerges from this 
literature. Some characteristics fit neatly with the rational-technical 
myth system. For example, much of the literature portrays star 
managers as technically proficient and describes appropriate mana- 
gerial behavior as rational, efficient, and strategic. Managers should 
be tough, loyal, decisive, respectable, and aggressive (Sloan, 1964). 
Toughness, decisiveness, and aggressiveness, which are embodied by 
Maccoby’s (1976) Jungle Fighter have also been found to typify a 
particular group of highly touted managers in the public sector 
(LaBier, 1980: 143). The behavior of these managers is characterized 
as pathological from a psychological point of view but is nonetheless 
adaptive for success in the bureaucracy. More specifically, this 
adaptive behavior appears as “the ability to appear and act tough, to 
put others down and humiliate them, to constantly test others, and to 
produce a flurry of activity on demand—memos, decisive talk at 
meetings, ‘firefighting,’ and so on” (LaBier, 1980: 144). Other 
descriptions of successful managers dictate behavior that is indirectly 
related to the myth system. For instance, many managers, expecially 
the more mobile leaders in “hi-tech” companies, are described as 
emotionally cool and detached (Maccoby, 1976). (Cool and detached 
behavior suggests predictability and the capacity to rationalize, in 
contrast to emotion-laden, passionate behavior.) 

This literature offers directives about how to look as well as how to 
act. Managers are supposed to look and act “professional,” which 
means clean, uncontroversial in appearance, and uniform. The 
manager who strives for success should avoid a flashy or sensual 
appearance, and he or she is punished for looking otherwise. John 
DeLorean, for instance, was criticized for wearing smartly tailored 
suits and colored shirts when he worked at General Motors (Wright, 
1980), and the upwardly mobile woman is advised to wear skirted 
suits and to avoid loud colors or attention-getting jewelry (Malloy, 
1976). One is reminded of Steinbeck’s (1939: 48) description of the 
tractor man: 


The man sitting in the iron seat did not look like a man; gloved, 
goggled, rubber dust mask over nose and mouth, he was a part of the 
monster, a robot in the seat. 
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According to the managerial subculture’s literature, the successful 
manager demonstrates a number of other attributes or behaviors as 
well. These include persistence, drive, political savvy, competi- 
tiveness, wheeling and dealing, risk taking, and empire building. 
Some of these clearly fit the rational-technical belief system (e.g., 
persistence, drive), whereas others seem to suggest behaviors that are 
exceptions to the managerial metamyth. Indeed, success bv exception 
(Wright, 1980) is an important strand in the literature. (In part, the 
success-by-exception examples fit the pattern of some ancient myths 
in which a hero, against all odds, acts in some unconventional way to 
bring about great good.) 

Thus the picture one finds in looking at the managerial subculture 
is variegated. It embodies the managerial metamyth as we have 
described it but includes other themes as well, something one would 
expect from a literature that emerges from the hurly-burly world of 
human practices. 


CONCLUSION 


We have built this article on the premise that work organizations 
are open to their environment, in particular to their symbolic 
environment. We also believe that meaning is a function of context. 
Therefore, to understand and even recognize the symbol systems 
within organizations, it is important to examine the organizations’ 
symbolic environment. We proposed that it would be illuminating to 
look at three key dimensions to this environment—three cultural 
entities in which work organizations are: nested: the macroculture, 
that is, the general American culture; an academic subculture, 
comprising university-affiliated teachers, students, and consultants; 
and a managerial subculture, consisting of those people who are 
managers. Although any symbol system includes a range of compo- 
nents, including language, symbols, rituals, and myths, we focused on 
myth systems, that is, on clusters of beliefs. We traced one particular 
cluster—the rational technical myth system—through the three 
cultural entities, illustrating its presence by offering examples from 
various kinds of literature generated by the respective entities. Our 
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assumption here was that the literature of a culture or subculture 
would reflect the symbol system of that culture. 

We labeled the rational-technical myth system that pervades the 
cultural entities the managerial metamyth, and we said that it was 
characterized by beliefs that work processes can and should be 
rationalized, that the means for achieving objectives are of overriding 
concern and should receive maximum attention in organizational 
life, and that efficiency and predictability are of primary importance 
in the hierarchy of organizational priorities. We noted the paradox 
and the irony in this myth system, which is itself a set of beliefs, but 
which by its nature denies the existence of its own myths, and we 
lamented this irony in recalling that the richness of other myths point 
to the mysterious, the spiritual, and the holy—which by their 
numinious content provide deeper dimension to life than does the 
managerial metamyth. 

Although we lamented the irony, we hope it is clear that we had no 
intention of implying that someone ought to change something, and 
that one should perhaps invent a method for doing so. To propose 
such intervention is itself a manifestation of the managerial meta- 
myth. Myth is a spontaneous outcropping in the life of a community 
and, even though some of our stories and beliefs are “engineered,” for 
example, advertising and the mass media, communities have a way of 
adapting these to their own purposes (which sometimes include 
delightful forms of ridicule). Instead, our larger purpose has been to 
give a description of a small piece of the symbolic landscape and to 
begin raising the question of what that might mean. For in asking that 
question we transcend the myths of the moment and reaffirm a more 
profound belief system—a meta-meta myth, perhaps—that affirms 
us all as meaning-seeking and meaning-giving creatures. 


NOTES 


1. They include the Standing Conference on Organizational Symbolism in 
Europe, the Summer Conference on Interpretive Approaches to the Study of 
Organizations (University of Utah), and the conference on Myth, Symbols, and 
Folklore: Expanding the Analysis of Organizations (University of California, Los 
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Angeles). An earlier draft of this article was presented at the latter conference. For 
literature in this area, see Pondy et al. (1983), Turner (1972), Mitroff and Kilmann 
(1976), Boje et al. (1982), Pettigrew (1979), Mitroff et al. (1974), Dendridge et al. 
(1980), and Ingersoll (1975). 

2. On the concept of subculture, see especially Fine and Kleinmarn (1972) and 
Turner (1972). 

3. In addition to the references cited in note one above, see Silverman (1970); 
Harmon (1981); Denhardt (1981), and Guerreiro-Ramos (1981). 

4, The discussion that follows draws primarily from the work of Joseph 
Campbell (1951, 1956, 1972). 

5. See the references cited in note one above. 

6. There is additional irony here. Computers stand out as a key mezaphor of our 
time; a rich mythology has emerged around them (see the Walt Disney movie "Tron"in 
which the hero is a sort of cowboy programmer). At the same time, computers function 
as the demythifying tool par excellence. 

7. Denhardt (1981) in his depiction of the organizational ethic ard White and 
McSwain (1983) in their discussion of archetypes make a similar point. 

8. A particularly useful attempt to trace these origins may be found in Chapter 
Ten of Barrett (1979). 

9. See also Heller (1974), Dos Passos (1925), and Verne (1965). 

10. For a critical analysis of the rational-technical myth system in public 
administration education, see Adams (1982). 
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Community-controlled implementation organizations are necessary to initiate rede- 
velopment in many urban areas, but because of their dependency on external sources 
of capital they may be transformed into organizations that enhance the extraction of 
private profit rather than community reinvestment. Internal social and political 
processes may generate another transformation process with similar results. A 
contradiction may develop because the social power relations within the organi- 
zation—defined by its morphological structure—are a mirror image (reversed) of 
those in society. This incongruence in social relations disrupts the legitimation and 
reproduction of the organization's morphological structure. If these internal problems 
are not understood and ameliorated, either the organization will be transformed into a 
bureaucratic, professionalized organization, or it will dissolve during the transfor- 
mation process. A case study is presented to demonstrate the intricacies of this process. 
In this case, the professional bureaucratic transformation process was interrupted by 
the Office of Economic Development's termination of their funding. Suggestions are 
made to assist urban planners in minimizing their interactive effect on community- 
controlled implementation organizations, while facilitating the organization's effort to 
minimize the internal transformation process. 


THEINTERNAL TRANSFORMATION 
OF COMMUNITY-CONTROLLED 
IMPLEMENTATION 
ORGANIZATIONS 


MICKEY LAURIA 
University of Iowa 


Since the mid-1960s, a new set of urban development actors has 
arisen (Mayer and Blake, 1981: 1). It has been argued that in many 
urban areas these organizations are necessary for urban revitalization 
and may provide the high-risk, front-end development that increases 
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comments of my colleagues in the Graduate Program of Urban and Regional Planning 
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the potential for, or encourages, private development (Lauria, 1982). 
What distinguishes community-controlled implementation organi- 
zations (CCIOs) from the traditional (privately controlled) urban 
development actors is not only that they have a broadly defined 
concern with implementing community development, but more 
important, that they are democratically controlled by neighborhood 
residents.’ Theoretically, this resident control ensures that the 
development implemented is directed by community needs rather 
than private profit? However, because community-contrclled imple- 
mentation organizations are dependent upon external sources of 
capital for such activities, their goals have in part been subverted by 
the requirements of these sources of capital and transformed into 
goals that enhance the extraction of private profit rather than 
community reinvestment (Lauria, 1982). 

The purposes of this article are as follows: (1) to add to the 
aforementioned analysis by demonstrating, through the use of acase 
study of a CCIO in Minneapolis,’ how the goals and objectives of 
community-controlled implementation organizations may also be 
transformed by the internal social and political processes of the 
organization itself, and (2) to suggest ways to assist community- 
controlled implementation organizations in reducing the likelihood 
of this transformation process occurring. It is hoped that through 
such analysis and policy suggestions, planners will be better able to 
meet the challenge posed by these organizations and the urban 
political economy. 


BUREAUCRACY AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


The dependence of community organizations on external sources 
of capital is not the sole, and in fact may not be the most important, 
mechanism by which community organizations are co-opted. 


The acquisition of money only exposes a more fundamental difficulty, 
one which is rooted in the modern technical/ rational society. Even if a 
community organization gains sufficient strength and resources to 
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activities. 
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resist direct cooptation, it will be subject to the transforming effects of 
long-term interaction with a public agency (Cooper, 1980: 412). 


During this long-term interaction, community organizations develop 
organizational characteristics similar to those of public agencies. 
They become professional and bureaucratic and thus lose their 
citizen participation. Cooper (1980: 439) further argues that 


even when public agencies approach a community with the best 
intentions, they are still the carriers of the modern bureaucratic, legal, 
and technical mentality. Even if they do not seek to coopt a community 
organization, they may ultimately do so, in effect, without real- 
zing why. 


Gittell (1980: 35-50) has observed a similar tendency, but she 
connects these transformations to a change in organizational func- 
tion. Although the community organizations she studied also 
originated as neighborhood advocates for needed services, she 
connects their professionalization and bureaucratization with their 
becoming implementation organizations—or providers of services. 
Therefore, for Gittell, the organizational structures that are necessary 
for service provision rather than long-term interaction with public 
bureaucracies transform the community organizations. 

It is not the purpose of this article to determine which of the two 
explanations (hypotheses) is the most powerful or accurate, but 
rather to suggest that both omit an equally significant internal 
transformation process. The literature concerning organizational 
dialectics (Astley and Van de Ven, 1983; Benson, 1977; Brown, 1978; 
Lourenco and Glidewell, 1975; Morgan, 1980; Zeitz 1980), organi- 
zational life cycles (Kimberly, Miles et al., 1980), and the political 
economy of organizational networks (Benson, 1975; Clegg, 1979, 
1981; Clegg and Dunkerley, 1980; Heydebrand, 1977) is useful for 
interpreting this organizational transformation. These approaches 
recognize and interpret the connection and multiplicity of causality 
between the larger societal system (network), the organizational 
morphology (or surface structure), and the social relations (sub- 
structure) within the individual organization. In this view, social 
reality in general and organizational structure in particular are 
regarded not as fixed and permanent but rather as constantly being 
produced, reproduced, or rearranged: 
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People are continually constructing the social world. Through their 
interactions with each other social patterns are gradually built and 
eventually a set of institutional arrangements is established. Through 
continued interactions the arrangements previously constructed are 
modified or replaced (Benson, 1977: 2). 


Any such reproduction of the social structure is constrained by the 
existing social structure. In terms of individual organizations, the 
organizational substructure (the pattern of personal interactions con- 
cerning ideas, interests, and power) is constrained by the existing and 
emerging social relations of society at large and the existing organiza- 
tional morphology. At the same time, the internal social relations are 
either reproducing or rearranging the organization’s morphology. It 
is my contention that the internal social relations of a community-con- 
trolled implementation organization are in contradiction with and 
thus do not reconstruct the organizational morphology. This contra- 
diction makes the operation of these organizations problematic. It 
may be resolved either by altering the organizational morphology, 
leading to the bureaucratization and professionalization of the orga- 
nization, or, if the contradiction persists, by bringing about the 
organization's dissolution. The latter outcome is self-explanatory. 
The former process is carried out by altering the nature of the 
organization's goals, board composition, and social relations so that 
they are no longer in conflict with its morphological structure. 


THE CORPORATE STRUCTURE 
AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


The internal structure of a typical community-controlled imple- 
mentation organization is similar to that of a private corporation. It 
consists of a board of directors that holds the overall authority and 
responsibility, along with a staff that controls the day-to-day 
operation of the organization. The basic roles and responsibilities of 
the board are planning and evaluation. The board must develop a 
strategy to accomplish the organization's community development 
tasks and an organizational plan to carry out that strategy. Subse- 
quently, they must evaluate the effectiveness of the organizational 
plan and the effects of the development on the community. From this 
evaluation process new plans emerge. The staff's responsibility is to 
implement these plans on a day-to-day basis and to report the 
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progress back to the board. They supply the informational basis for 
the board’s policy decisions and subsequently are responsible for the 
implementation of adopted policies. 

The social relations that generated this morphological structure in 
the private corporation are not replicated in community-controlled 
implementation organizations. The backgrounds of the board and 
upper-level staff of private corporations are rather homogenous, and 
the social power relations within the organization are consistent with 
those in the larger societal system. Thus, these social relations tend to 
legitimate and reinforce or reproduce the morphological structure. 
This complementarity makes domain and ideological consensus 
unproblematic, that is, agreement is reached among members 
regarding the appropriate role and scope of the organization and the 
nature of and approach to those tasks the organization must confront 
(Benson, 1975). Community boards are composed of individuals with 
very diverse backgrounds, making cohesion difficult. These boards 
usually comprise (1) young, middle-class, highly educated pro- 
fessionals with some personal interest, such as politics, professional 
contacts, or ideology; (2) long-time elderly residents, usually home- 
owners; (3) small business operators; (4) social workers; (5) low- 
income residents who have been politicized; and (6) various racial 
and ethnic minority representatives (see Table 1). The staff tends to 
be composed of individuals with the necessary backgrounds and 
skills to be employed by the traditional private development corpo- 
rations. As a result, the lack of cohesion within the board is 
reinforced by its situation within the organization. The social power 
relations within the organization, defined by its morphology or 
corporate structure, are a mirror image (reversed) of those in society. 
In other words, individuals who are highly educated, technically 
competent, and usually of a white, middle-class background (staff) 
are controlled by, evaluated by, and subordinate to a group including 
low-income, uneducated, and minority individuals within the 
organization. 

This incongruence in social relations disrupts the legitimation and 
reproduction of the organization’s morphological structure. Thus, 
the informal social relations that constitute the substructure of the 
organization tend to evolve in a fashion that overcomes this 
incongruence. For example, board members who lack the experience 
and ability to deal with this role reversal may allow staff analysis and 
recommendation to become de jacto decisions. Congruence is then 
restored, but the unique role of the institution is destroyed. Alter- 
natively, staff may subtly attempt to manipulate and control the 
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board. Restoring congruence in this manner leads to misunder- 
standings and role confusions that develop into overt manipulation 
and conflict. Thus, domain and ideological consensus become 
unrealizable and the organization will operate ineffectively at best. 

A third path for resolving this contradiction is the hiring of staff 
that occupy similar positions in societal social relations to that of the 
board. However, in this case such individuals usually lack the 
technical skills required to carry out the organizational objectives. 
Early on, many organizations made this compromise, hoping the 
individuals would gain the required skills through on-the-job 
training. This partially accounts for the poor track record of CCIOs.* 

A final possibility is a change in the composition of the board and 
thus the nature of the organization’s goals so that they are no longer 
in conflict with its internal structure. As board-staff and board-board 
conflicts escalate, a slow process of change occurs as board and staff 
members resign. If the resignation process is random, the organi- 
zation will most likely become very ineffective and ultimately dissolve 
itself either by recognizing its own ineffectiveness or by losing its 
external funding. If the resignation process is selective, the compo- 
sition of board and staff may converge so that it is similar to a private 
corporation. Such a change can be observed in Southside Community 
Enterprises (see Table 1). In this case, the organization will have 
effectively transformed itself into a bureaucratic professional non- 
profit organization, losing its community (citizen) participation and 
thus its neighborhood support. 

If these problems in the internal structure are not appreciated and 
subsequently ameliorated, the organization will either be transformed 
into a bureaucratic professional nonprofit organization or it will 
dissolve during the transformation process. But it is all too easy, for 
the sake of clarity or elegance in logic, to describe complex processes 
simplistically. I fear the generalized discussion above of the trans- 
formation process may fall prey to such interpretations. Thus, the 
following case study is meant not only to demonstrate the effects of 
this internal contradiction but also to detail its real complexity. 


THE INTERNAL TRANSFORMATION: THE CASE 
OF SOUTHSIDE COMMUNITY ENTERPRISES 


The “Southside” of Minneapolis covers roughly five square miles, 
some 636 city blocks, and represents the earliest residential “inner 
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TABLE 1 
Characteristics of the Board of Directors of 
Community-Controlled Implementation Organizations 





Community Development Southside Community 
Corporations? Enterprise 
1978 1980 
Sex 
Male 30% 56% 36% 
Female 70% 44% 64% 
Race 
Black 52% 10% 7% 
American Indian 1% 10% 0 
Mexican American 13% 3% 7% 
Puerto Rican 4% 0 0 
White 18% 77% 862 
Age 
& 34 202% ë 46% 50% 
35-49 39% 43% 29% 
250 30% 11% 21% 
Education 
<High School 282% 26% 142% 
College or some advanced 
higher education : 35% 54% 50% 
Some graduate work 28% 18% 36% 
Occupational Position® 
Professional 20% 23% 43% 
Managers, proprietors 56% 26xd 29xf 
Sales, clerical, skilled 6x 28% 21% 
Unskilled, ncn-farm 7% 23% 7% 
Farm labor 12% 0 0 
Salary 
«6,000 8% 51Zz¢ 14% 
6, 001-10, 800 i 19% 14% 
10, 801-15, 600 24% 492€ 28% 
215,601 17% 43% 





a. These data were derived from Kelley’s 1973 study of Community Development 
Corporations (urban). 

b. These data were derived from Southside Community Enterprises’ 1978 and 
1979 Overall Economic Development Plans, respectively. 

c. Because of OEO's and later OED's persuasion and because of the nature of the 
activities of CDC's, the occupational position of board members of CDCs will be 
more skewed toward professionals and proprietors than is true of other com- 
munity organizations. 

d. Of the board members, 18% were official business representatives; thus the 
income and occupational data reflect that. 

e, The data only indicated whether a board member was low Income or not; low 
income was defined as below $3,000 for a famlly of one to below $7,000 for a 
family of six. 

f. All of these board members were, official business representatives, to satisfy 
OED. 
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core” of Minneapolis. The Special Impact Area (SIA) for Southside 
Community Enterprises (SCE) roughly corresponds to this area. Its 
boundaries were drawn on thé basis of 1970 socioeconomic census 
Statistics so as to qualify for federal SIA designation and correspond 
roughly to the previous model cities boundaries. The Southside 
comprises eight inner city neighborhoods: Whittier, Phillips, Seward 
West, Lyndale, Central, Bryant, Powderhorn Park, and Corcoran. 
The SIA contains two of the three major minority concentrations in 
the city of Minneapolis. Bryant Neighborhood is 48% black (OMPD, 
1978) and Phillips Neighborhood is 18% American Indian. The total 
nonwhite population of the SIA is 11% as compared to the city's 6%.’ 
Of all SIA residential structures, 80% are over fifty years old; 30% of 
the residential structures are considered to be in poor condition, and 
in certain neighborhoods within the SIA, such as Phillips Neighbor- 
hood, up to 60% of the residential structures are in poor condition; 
68% of the structures are absentee-owned and turnover and vacancy 
rates are extremely high (OMPD, 1978). The 1976 estimate of the 
median family income for the SIA was $9,182, compared to $16,500 
for the city as whole (OMPD, 1978). 

SCE was formed as a result of residents’ strong concern over the 
rapidly deteriorating economic conditions within the community, as 
evidenced in the above statistics. The precipitating event that led to 
SCE’s formation was the closing of the Minneapolis Mcline factory 
in 1973, with the loss of approximately two thousand jobs at union 
pay levels. Residents were outraged that such an event, with its 
widespread negative impact on the community’s economy, could take 
place without any consultation with the residents and employees 
most directly affected. A committee was formed in 1974 to study the 
feasibility of creating a community development corporation, and in 
July 1974 SCE was incorporated. SCE began as an all-volunteer 
organization, but slowly acquired the funds to hire staff. Many of the 
original volunteers remained as board members. 


BOARD AND STAFF CONFLICTS 


It has been suggested above that the different types of individuals 
required for staff and board positions and the accompanying 
contradiction in social relations create the opportunity for misunder- 
standing and genuine conflict of interests. These conflicts may be 
aggravated when this contradiction leads to a conflation of the 
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different roles and responsibilities of the board and staff. This may be 
illustrated by the following example, a case where a staff person of 
SCE became an advocate for a particular project. 

AIR Research was interested in becoming a production firm. It 
wanted SCE to participate in a joint venture to set up a solid waste 
recovery plant in south Minneapolis; SCE would buy the land, build 
a plant, and rent it to AIR Research. In return, AIR would provide 
the machinery and technical process, train and hire southside 
residents, and provide an increased tax base for the city. 

The relationship between AIR and SCE was developing at the time 
of a board election. The new board’s first experience with the project 
was at its orientation meeting. The Research Vice President of AIR 
was present at the meeting and presented a brief introduction about 
AIR and its proposed solid waste recovery plant. During a recess, the 
executive director (staff) of SCE signed a thirty-thousand-dollar 
contract for a joint feasibility study concerning the plant. It was later 
discovered that this action had not been approved by the previous 
board, although they had discussed it, and it had not been approved 
by the new board. This action created an uneasiness and mistrust 
between the executive director and the board. It was excused as a 
crisis situation because action needed to be taken so construction 
could begin before the Minnesota winter set in. For approximately 
six months thereafter, whenever the board inquired about the 
project, staff would respond that when the feasibility study was 
completed it would be channelled to the board's program develop- 
ment committee and to the full board for a decision. When the study 
was presented to the program development committee of the SCE 
board, the Research Vice President of AIR attempted to pressure the 
committee into making a recommendation to the board without 
reading the long-awaited study. The committee refused to make such 
a recommendation and set up another meeting a week later. 

Whenthe committee met, the members were informed by staff that 
AIR was no longer pressed for a speedy decision. In the process of 


reviewing the feasibility study, the committee members became: nu 


aware of the reason for the initial pressure; they unanimously 
concluded that the study was not worth the paper it was printed on. 
But at this meeting the committee members were informed by staff 
that AIR knew much more than they had put in the feasibility study 
and that a staff member was writing a summary of the study that 
would contain all of the information pertinent to SCE concerns. 


OR 
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Therefore, the committee should wait for the staff's summary to 
make a decision. At this point the committee was ready to recommend 
that SCE's involvement in such a project be discontinued. 

The board-staff problem of advocacy is clearly revealed in the 
following excerpts from the minutes of this meeting (the names are 
fictitious): 


Elaine: (board member, chair of committee): Peter, let’s get things 
straight. 
What did you tell Louis and why? 


Peter: (staff member): We don’t need to make a decision right away, we 
should decide if we are interested when we are ready. Louis asked why 
the big hurry. I told him because we were off the time line; but we still 
need funds and AIR wants insurance of our commitment. This was 
perceived as undue pressure—so let things take their own natural 
course. 


Elaine: But why have you told AIR that we are and have always been 
interested? And what do you mean by natural course? 


Chris: (staff member): We are interested and have always been interested! 


Peter: We need to set up a special board meeting in which tke board gets 
summaries of the study in advance and where AIR can answer 
questions. 


Elaine: This feasibility study can’t be summarized any more than it 
already is. It is nothing but broad generalizations. 


Bill: (board member): The Vice President from AIR said there has been 
ongoing negotiations and that the feasibility study is just a hedge to a 
bet. Is this true and if so why was the board not informed of this? 


Chris: That was no snow job—they just don't know how we operate—or 
understand it—our process. It must be remembered this is not a 
business investment, we can get cheap land and find a tenant that is 
successful and rent it and provide good paying jobs for residents. We 
will build a general use building. 


Elaine: It seems we have two separate decisions to make. Are we going to 
obtain the land and use it for light industrial use? And what tenant will 
we find’ to fill the building, AIR Research? And probably first, what 
process the board will follow to act on AIR Research? 


Chris: We must first define what we want? 


Elaine: The Board’s Steering Committee has decided to give the feasibility 
study to outside persons to evaluate it. 
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Chris: We don't need to discuss the acquisition of the land, the board has 
already decided to buy that; it had us work on a proposal for six 
months not to buy it? 


Elaine: The board only decided to submit a proposal to get funding for 
land, not to buy the land. 

Marty: (board member): Chris, it's like making a policy to give small 
business loans, we have not specified any particular business. 


Chris: For all practical purposes you have, because this is the only light 
industrial land of its size in our impact area. 


Loüis: (board member): But we still haven't moved to buy the land, and 
we can always switch funds, and in this case it would be simple, we 
must decide on the feasibility of AIR Research. 


Chris: But we have already made that decision and the staff has invested 
so much time! 


Louis: I don't need you as staff, acting as a board member at these 
meetings (said in a very condescending way, very sharply with 
authority). 

Chris: Don't talk to me that way!!! (getting up). 


Louis: Pil talk to you any way I damn well please!!! (also getting up and 
moving towards Chris). 


Chris: Oh you think so?! 
Louis: I'll do more than talk to you this way!! (Louis continues moving 


towards Chris, people try to stop him, he grabs Chris and two people 
pull him off). 


The minutes give one a sense of the problems associated with staff 
becoming advocates. The problem evolves in the following fashion. 
Given the amount of time and energy necessary to carry out 
community development and the different capabilities of board and 
staff to complete the process, staff members may acquire a sense that 
they know, better than the board, what should be done. This sense is 
reinforced by the social relations in society. This would not create a 
problem and might be necessarv, if the board were inactive, weak, 
and ill-informed. A problem arises, however, when the board is 
extremely strong and makes attempts to be informed. This leads to a 
board-staff conflict. Staff begins to take on an advocacy role for 
projects they fear would not pass a board that is not a rubber stamp. 
The advocacy role deprives the board of well-rounded information 
needed to make intelligent decisions and thus aggravates the board- 
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staff split because the board believes the staff is purposefully 
withholding information. Thus the board becomes more active and 
begins to meddle in the day-to-day affairs of the corporation, 
conflating its role with the staff’s role. 

The second avenue for board-staff conflicts arises from genuine 
misunderstandings due to the ambiguities of community devel- 
opment combined with the real social differences betwzen “board 
types” and “staff types.” In SCE’s Overall Economic Development 
Plan (OEDP), there is a section on commercial development. The 
original idea was to couple commercial development with minority 
needs and services, that is, acommercial-cultural center. SCE hired a 
new staff member, a young, bright Asian American as its Vice 
President of Commercial Development, to assist in developing the 
project. The Vice President was familiar with an organization that 
had some plans already developed for such a project. 

The Minnesota Asian American Project’s principal goal was the 
development of an Asia Center—a commercial-cultural center with 
restaurants, shops, and facilities for various community services and 
cultural events. The Vice President presented this opportunity to the 
board of directors. The board was interested in the opportunity; the 
fact that much ofthe front-end work had already been completed and 
a functioning organization already existed suggested that the project 
was promising. But the board was concerned about the appro- 
priateness of the project, because Asian Americans did not represent 
asizable portion of the community, and because there had been signs 
of community interest in a Black Cultural Center in Bryant Neighbor- 
hood and an American Indian Commercial Center in Phillips 
Neighborhood. The board directed the staff to pursue all three 
possibilities with the implication that the.Black or American Indian 
projects be developed first if at all possible. The staff member, 
concerned with the Office of Economic Development's deadline and 
practicalities of the project, decided the other options were not 
plausible and thus interpreted the board's direction as a green light 
for the Asia Center. Subsequently, he put all his energies into its 
development and did not pursue the other two alternatives. During 
his progress reports at board meetings he would present more and 
more details concerning the Asia Center. Certain board members 
representing the minorities that could be served by the alternative 
projects continuously raised questions concerning the alternative 
commercial-cultural centers. As the process continued, these board 
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members interpreted the Vice President’s hard work and progress on 
the Asia Center as being motivated by self-interest (he is an Asian 
American) and as a flagrant violation of their direction. The Vice 
President perceived the board members’ action as obstructive to the 
goal of community development and as a sign that they were putting 
their own particular minority self-interests ahead of that goal. This 
conflict led to open hostility and ultimately to the staff member’s 
resignation. The following are some excerpts from his letter of 
resignation. 


I have never encountered a board as ill-mannered, insensitive, hostile, 
and unprofessional as the SCE board. In five months, you have 
frustrated this staff’s every effort to rebuild SCE and sculpt it into a 
truly effective community asset. 


I was recruited for SCE with the understanding that I would be able to 
operate almost autonomously reporting to the president. Secondly, it 
was presented that the Asia Center was an accepted economic develop- 
ment strategy of the organization and that it would be my primary 
responsibility. 

I also found myself working on the industrial strategy due to a combi- 
nation of delays caused by the federal bureaucracy and initially the 
boards collective ambivalence toward the Asia Center. The latter has 
more recently changed to overt hostility as indicated by the attempt to 
change the concept. 


BOARD CONFLICTS 


Low-income, inner-city neighborhoods are far from homogeneous; 
therefore, a heterogeneous, representative board of directors often 
has a difficult time achieving a consensus. This difficulty, coupled 
with the ambiguous goal of community development, creates the 
probability of board conflicts. This situation is further exacerbated 
by the fact that many of the board members have been politicized in 
some form or another; they acquired an understanding of the local 
political environment and understand the mechanism of political 
influence a /a Banfield (1960). This may be very useful for the external 
relations of the community organization, but in internal conflict 
situations there is a tendency to use this skill in a fashion that is 
destructive to the operation of the organization. This problem is at 
times further complicated by staff members getting caught in the 
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middle of these conflicts, further exacerbating the board-staff 
problems. The example that follows is complicated but reflects the 
subtleties involved. 

Fresh Air Radio is a community radio station with emphasis on 
community events, artists, and programs. It was an SCE venture that 
was eventually spun-off. SCE provided technical assistance (e.g., 
bookkeeping, graphics, advertising, resource development funding, 
and a CETA umbrella for its nine CETA workers). It was Barry’s 
(board member) pet project, and he exerted all his political influence 
to further this project inside and outside of SCE. He supported this 
venture and others on his agenda to the exclusion of other SCE 
projects. At many times, when there were conflicts between Fresh Air 
Radio and other neighborhood projects, Fresh Air clearly won out. 
For example, a neighborhood Chronic Alcoholics Facility came to 
SCE for support and technical assistance (bookkeeping, etc.), but 
SCE did not have the staff time to expend the effort. But when Barry 
called the executive director (staff) about Fresh Air’s need for 
bookkeeping assistance, SCE created the necessary staff time. In 
addition, it was difficult to understand how Fresh Air Radio, one 
project of many, received 9 of the 46 CETA positions (approximately 
20%). The Community Support Committee tried to resolve the 
problem by passing a motion that Fresh Air Radio receive equal 
treatment to other SCE-supported projects. 

The board process at SCE was such that the Board’s Steering 
Committee reviewed all motions coming out of the other committees 
and recommended action to the full board. The month in which the 
Community Support Committee had passed the above motion, the 
Steering Committee’s report to the board somehow left out three 
motions that came from the committee’s meeting and were passed in 
the Steering Committee meeting. One of the motions that was 
conveniently neglected in the report was the equal treatment motion 
and another was a motion to support the Chronic Alcoholics Facility 
for Phillips Neighborhood. The chair of the Community Support 
Committee brought these omissions to the board’s attention. This 
process led to certain committees passing inappropriate motions 
(motions that were concerned with affairs that were not within the 
purview of the committee). For example, the Finance Committee 
passed a motion that all board minutes contain only the motions that 
were passed by the board, thereby excluding discussion on those that 
had failed. At the next Steering Committee meeting, Barry wanted 
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“to bring the cards out on the table in order to clear up the board 
split." The following are selective excerpts from that transaction. All 
of the persons at the meeting were board members, except Bryan, 
who was the executive director of staff (the names are fictitious). 


Barry: I have a suggestion—first I'll give a historical background—back 
in the days the Methodist movement started, John Wesley set up 
prayer meetings and group confessions, in small clubs, first one called 
the holy club—another similar thing on the intellectual side was that 
Soren Kierkegaard—in For Self- Examination—set up such groups. 
Later on Karl Marx had views on the matter, and more recently Mao 
set up clubs called self criticism—one thing that is lacking in this 
organization is any of those religious functions that allow an 
organization to step back from its enterprising movement forward and 
planning and scheming to take a look at what they are in history. 


Phil: Haven't we been too willing to let a thousand flowers bloom? 


Barry: I suggest that although the female contingent is missing—our 
organization spend time taking a look at, at least, the last six months— 
at successes and failures as a way of determining what we ought to be 
doing. If you don't look at history you are bound to repeat it. I don't 
want to repeat the last six months. This should be leadership and not 
new board members, except at the tail end. 


Bryan: This is not without precedent in this organization, the old socialist 
coalitions did things like this. 


Marty: Being a new board member I would like to act defensively, this 
would just be another elitist manuever to the exclusion of the other 
board members, and this is a major problem in creating the schisms 
that exist on this board. Doing something like this to the exclusion of 
new board members will only heighten that tension. 


Barry: Y think that is a lot of bullshit, the make-up of this group is 1/3 to 
1/2 new board and the executive committee is 1/2 new board persons. 


Phil: To support Marty’s statement I would like to say something—in 
particular the Ed Lamberg situation—the old board members didn’t 
trust the new board members—and a lot of actions in SCE that aren't 
in the minutes and the new board members knew this but all the 
information they got were the minutes. It is still hard for me to get a 
handle on what is going on here. I still don’t quite understand the cross 
currents and etc.—therefore board members are making a lot of 
decisions in ignorance. 


Barry: 1 think that persons who want to know can find out, mostly a 
personal decision to do work that is required to find out. Most of the 
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board members are not participating on the committees where the 
work is done. 


Louis: There is factionalism and it has ended up on the coramittees and 
between committees, that's why Barry, you think that a lot of weird 
motions are coming from the Community Support Committee and 
you ask for them to be checked by the Finance Committee—your 
committee—and then that committee gets mad because they are 
supposed to be able to make motions without them being checked by 
other committees, they are supposed to go to the board like all the rest 
of the committee work. I’m a new board member and I agree with 
Barry's analysis, if you make it your business to find out what is going 
on you will find it out. The problem has been arising because of the 
large number of crises we have had, and new board members say what 
the hell is going on, committees are the appropriate place to find out, 
but we need the committees interlocked so as to end the factionalism. 


Barry: One year ago, I didn't know shit about what was going on and I 
came in and went to a lot of meetings where I was treated as I wasn't 
wanted but I persisted and the old leadership became alienated and 
most of them quit. 


Marty: That is bullshit. I have been going to alot of committee meetings, 
mostly Community Support and Program Developmen: because that 
is where my interest and my expertise exist, and decisions aren't being 
made in the committees, they are being made somewhere else. 


Barry: I don't think that is a true generalization, we need specifics, board 
training is needed, we have a new president of the board, and a director 
who thought he was god, the old board made the decision and took 
authority and the new board felt bad. Every board member has the 
authority if they take it, and this is the way it should be. 


Marty: That is not the process that is in our by-laws. 


Phil: I hope most of this is confidential—I see a problem with the 
relationship of the board and staff. Is there a problem zhat too many 
people have gone from the board to staff? Bryan, do you need help in 
controlling staff? Can the board help by being more specific? What can 
the board do to help? 


Bryan: No! I just had a ship tightening meeting. There is a problem with 
CETA workers and SCE’s advocacy position. I think the best thing to 
do is that the board members talk with me regularly. the secret to 
getting things done is to talk to me. Charley talked about lack of time 
on the committees, from my point of view, communication is poor— 
I've been downtown a lot and I’m not that up on what board is thinking 
about and its concerns, if you are having any problems, let me know. 
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Barry : 1 don't think that is the way people should access SCE, and that is 
what committees and board process are for. The process is SCE, I've 
always got into trouble by going to talk to the director. And I know 
others do it, like the Credit Union thing where Tim got a load of the 
State Planning Grant and went privately to talk with Bryan and 
arranged a commitment of $2,000, I didn't agree with that process, but 
that is exactly what you do all the time! 


Bryan: I felt it was in the purview of my power given the directive from the 
board, in the Credit union situation. 


Barry: We have taken a lot of contradictory actions. 


Phil: If we could stabilize a little and get comfortable with each other and 
things will become more predictable and trust would solve this. 


Barry: Anyone that gets power is suspect. I come across arrogant because 
I have been around and I know what is going on and I made it my 
business, and this makes people uneasy, my style is part of it also, I'm 
straightforward, I’ve never learned that touchy feely stuff too well. The 
fact is that this organization has a lot of work to do because there is a 
group carping all the time, and the leaders are all fucked up. 


The text reveals the problems created in trying to develop 
consensus and therefore coherent direction for the staff to follow. 
Without this coherent direction, the process breaks down and 
community development is not a plausible outcome. 


RESOLUTION 


All three of these kinds of internal breakdown transform the 
community-controlled implementation organization into at best a 
personal “psycho-therapy group.” The following is the text of the 
Community Support Committee Chair’s letter of resignation. 


I hereby terminate my status as a board member of SCE. I do not 
regret this change as the experience was not that enjoyable or 
productive. The reason for my resignation stems from an apparition I 
had not long ago while waiting for the 22B.* In it I encountered a new, 
improved, SCE-sponsored chain of block-club radio stations. These 
stations, designed in the networking style of 7-11 convenience stores, 
were not for broadcasting but rather sold consumer grab bags. In each 
cooperatively packed bag there was a foil envelope of freeze dried 
poetry—you simply added water, a somewhat melted miniature doll of 
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a minister holding a foul smelling, limp, carp and a pamphlet 
describing an audio-cassette available for instructing religious, com- 
munity, missionaries on how to change their lives by using meetings as 
personal psycho-therapy groups. Needless to say I quickly stopped by 
Addisons and belted down a couple of shots of tequila. Later 
contemplation of this vision demonstrated a remarkable analogy to 
SCE's fun factory of OED land. Rather than elaborate I'll say good 
luck to everyone and see ya later. 


The above examples occurred during 1978-1979, at which time 
SCE was transforming into a bureaucratic organization. Only four of 
the neighborhood and at-large representatives on the 1979-1980 
board were members of the 1978 board. SCE also decreased its board 
size from twenty members and twenty alternates to fourteen mem- 
bers, four of whom were to be business representatives, and no 
alternates. This was done because of the *unwieldiness" of the Jarger 
board and its inability to make collective decisions. The resignation 
process was selective, as a comparison of the second and third col- 
umns in Table 1 indicates. The board lost all of its American Indian 
representatives, three of its black representatives, and thus became 
more predominantly middle-income, young, highly educated, profes- 
sional-managerial types. The goals an objectives (as indicated in 
Table 2) were also altered to be more consistent with this structural 
transformation. Thus SCE was on its way to resolving the aforemen- 
tioned contradiction by a selective resignation process that led to a 
convergence of board and staff composition and goals and objectives. 
It would have successfully transformed itself into a bureaucratic 
professional development corporation had the Office af Economic 
Development not terminated its funding early in 1980. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS, 
OR CAN WE GET THERE FROM HERE? 


If the corporate structure and societal social relations create a 
situation in which there is a tendency for community-controlled 
implementation organizations to be internally transformed into 
ineffective psychotherapy groups or professional bureaucratic devel- 
opment corporations, what are the alternatives? 
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TABLE2 
Southside Community Enterprises’ Goals 1977-1978 and 1979-1980 





1977-78 


l. To provide increased access to and decision-making control over capital in 
oxder to improve and expand housing and business opportunities. 


2. Organization development. 
3. Facilitate housing ownership effcrts, rehabilitate or reconstruct 
under-utilized commercial space, acquire and develop suitable real estate 


for industrial development. 


4. Create stable employment, create supplemental income, open alternative 
avenues of employment for women in “non-traditional” employment. 


5. Develop strong cultural activity as a means to foster community identity 
and pride, a sense of place, employment, and quality of life. 
1979-80 


1. Provide substantial industrial site location with all the infrstructure in 
place as a means of drawing industry into the area. 


2. Limited commercial development aimed at providing employment and primary 
services. 


3. Organizational development in order to accomplish the above two goals. 





SOURCE: SCE, Annual Reports. 


Many organizations have attempted to develop and maintain 
different internal structures but for legal or practical reasons are 
persuaded to adopt the corporate structure. It is in this process of 
persuasion that connections can be made with the Cooper, Gittell, 
and capital-dependency hypotheses. In some cases the legal require- 
ments that must be fulfilled in order to provide a certain service 
demands a corporate structure (Gittell, 1980). In other cases, the 
practical attempt to avoid confusion and problems of misunder- 
standing and communication when establishing and maintaining 
long-term relationships with public or private agencies that are 
organized along the corporate or bureaucratic structure makes a 
parallel structure necessary (Cooper, 1980). And in yet other 
situations, the legal and practical requirements that come along with 
receiving external funding necessitate the adoption of a corporate 
structure (SCE’s capital dependency on OED; Lauria, 1982). The 
case study provided and analyzed in this article adds a fourth 
transformation process that is also associated with the profession- 
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alization and bureaucratization of community-controlled imple- 
mentation organizations. This transformation process is generated 
because the social power relations within the organization, defined by 
its morphological or corporate structure, are in conflict with the 
social power relations in society at large. This incongruence disrupts 
the legitimization and reproduction of the organization’s morpho- 
logical structure. Thus, the informal social relations that constitute 
the substructure of the organization tend to evolve in a fashion that 
compensates for this incongruence. 

In spite of these extenuating circumstances, it appears that the 
corporate structure and the problems associated with it are a 
necessary evil, which community-controlled implementation organi- 
zations must learn to control constructively. According to Cooper 
(1980: 439): 


Perhaps the most reasonable approach is to accept the fact that 
intermediate linking structures between communities and large bureau- 
cratic systems are necessary in modern society, and that some degree of 
transformation of community organizations is inevitable it they are to 
play that linking role. The critical task may be one of attempting to 
minimize the professionalizing of these local organizations in order to 
mitigate the screening out of participation by community residents. 
Public agencies need to take greater initiatives in order to reduce the 
burden on community resources and the consequent pressures both to 
professionalize and to neglect the social and affective zspects of 
community maintenance. 


Thus a structural solution to this problem is not likely. But because 
organizational structures are not static, one may create a process that 
prevents the internal patterning of social relations from circumvent- 
ingthe organization's unique role in community development. There- 
fore, Cooper emphasizes what the external organizations can do to 
minimize their inadvertent effects. Cooper (1980: 440-442) concludes 
with a three-pronged agenda: 


(1) Public agencies should support and preserve the integrity of the client 
community—that is recognize that the ultimate goal of community 
development is the maintenance and enhancement of human 
communities. 

(2) The role of community educators (e.g., as community organizers 
or planners) should be incorporated into the mission of public 
organizations. 
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(3) And, finally, in light of the second prong, public service educators 
(e.g., public administration and planning programs) should include 
courses that deal specifically with communities as clients. 


Although Cooper's agenda is a practical way of minimizing the 
external pressures on community organizations to professionalize 
and bureaucratize their internal operation and thus of minimizing the 
subsequent decline in community participation, it does little to assist 
such groups in avoiding the internal pressures for such a trans- 
formation. The main mechanism that is necessary for community- 
controlled implementation organizations to minimize this internal 
transformation is a program of continuing education for board and 
staff: consciousness sessions that lead to the development of domain 
and ideological consensus. Separate board and staff sessions, as well 
as combined sessions, should be part of such a program. There should 
be sessions concerning: 


(1) Substantive issues, in order to ensure that board and staff have the 
requisite information and understanding to carry out the proposed 
programs and to assist in the development of consensus. 

(2) Process, to ensure that board and staff have a working understanding 
of their separate role and responsibilities and the gray areas that may 
inadvertently lead to misunderstandings, mistrust, and conflict. 


There are also some good operating procedures that such organi- 
zations should consider: 


(1) A board policy that prohibits any board member from becoming a 
staff member, and vice versa (to help avoid their confusion of roles 
and thus avoid potential conflicts). 

(2) A board policy that all staff directions be channelled through the 
board chairperson and the executive director of staff (to prevent 
board members from misusing the corporation and to protect staff 
from individual board members' manipulations and intraboard 
conflicts). 

(3) A board policy that all policy decisions and actions be taken at open 
meetings, well publicized in advance with detailed agendas. 

(4) A board policy that members who pursue a hidden personal agenda to 
the exclusion of the corporate agenda be dismissed from their duties 
and responsibilities. 


These policies are not a substitute for a committed democratic 
process. They are only structured ways to keep that process on track. 
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When violated, for any reason, this violation should be viewed as a 
red flag that indicates something is wrong and subsequently should 
set in motion an investigation of the situation in order to put that 
process back in order. If urban planners can minimize their 
interactive effect on community-controlled implementation organi- 
zations, as Cooper (1982) suggests, while facilitating the organi- 
zation’s efforts to minimize the internal transformation process, then 
it may be possible for the alliance between urban planners and 
community organizations to play a progressive role in urban 
redevelopment. 


NOTES 


1. The mechanisms for resident control vary. They include the following: direct 
neighborhood elections at open community meetings, annual membership meeting 
elections, and elected representatives of other community institutions such as 
churches, social service organizations, major businesses, homeowners associations, 
tenant unions, ethnic or racial organizations, business associations, political 
organizations. 

2. Historically, development actors motivated to maximize private profit have 
either disinvested in these neighborhoods or have invested in uses that are parasitic and 
destructive to the community and its institutions. Examples range from the replace- 
ment of ethnic ‘mom and pop" grocery stores with “convenience” chain stores such as 
7-11s to the replacement of housing and community institutions that serve low-income 
residents, albeit in deteriorated or unsightly conditions, with downtown sports 
facilities, parking ramps, medical complexes, or high-income, high-rise swingles 
condominiums. Thus, redevelopment directed by private profit will, at best, replace a 
nonprofitable community (one with little expendable income) with a profitable 
community. This process has been labeled gentrification, or the back-to-the-city 
movement. For a detailed theoretical analysis of the logic behind tais process, see 
Harvey, 1973, 1975, 1982; Smith, 1979; Bradford and Rubinowitz, 1975. For an apt 
description of the destruction of the community's institutions, see Cybriwsky, 1978. 
For the development of the struggle between the community-controlled imple- 
mentation organizations and the reactivated private actors, see Lauria, 1982, 1984. 

3. The methodology used in data collection is most closely defined as participant 
observation. My particular form of participant observation is defined as a field 
methodology in which the field worker observes and also participates in the activities 
he is studying to the extent that he develops durable social relationships with his 
subject of study. I was an active participant in this and other similar organizations for a 
year prior to beginning this study. At the beginning of the study, I began taking 
complete minutes at all meetings, immediately typed the minutes after each meeting, 
and began keeping an interpretive journal. These unedited minutes plus the insights 
distilled from the interpretive journal and the experience as a participant observer 
provide the bulk of the data for this study. Because SCE was a federally funded, 
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nonprofit community development corporation, edited minutes of all meetings can be 
obtained from the Office of Economic Development of the Community Services 
Administration. The author’s unedited minutes are also available through me. 

4. Thus, Lodahl and Mitchell’s (1980) solution to organizational drift in innovative 
organizations is problematic here. 

5. Special Impact Area (SIA) designation allows organizations in the area to be 
eligible for Economic Development Administration and Community Services Admin- 
istration funding. Subsequently, the organization had to assure that those funds are 
used in a fashion that benefits the residents of the SIA. 

6. Project for Pride in Living, “Technical Assistance to Local Authorities for 
Comment, Development, and Report, 1979. 

7. Southside Community Enterprise, Overall Economic Development Plan, 1978. 

8. The 22B is an inner city bus. Its route travels along a deteriorated commercial 
strip through a Native American neighborhood. 

9. The Barry in the board excerpts is an activist minister in the community. 
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The theories of administration advanced by the Founders and by Woodrow Wilson 
bear striking similarities. First, the Founders and Wilson alike thought it impossible to 
discuss administration proper without raising profound political questions such as the 
proper separation of powers, the nature and amount of executive energy, and the role 
of reason and passionin public life. Second, both agreed on the necessity of an energetic 
executive that was both unitary and responsible. But despite these areas of agreement, 
Wilson and the Founders disagreed on several issues, perhaps nowhere more fundamen- 
tally than on the source of executive energy and the character of public leadership. 


EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 
AND ADMINISTRATION 
Founding Versus Progressive Views 


JEFFREY LEIGH SEDGWICK 
University of Massachusetts 


Virtually every American student of public administration is intro- 
duced early in the course of his studies to the writings of Woodrow 
Wilson. Wilson is presented to such students because of close 
association of his name with the civil service reform movement and his 
advocacy of both a professionalized civil service and the close study of 
the science of administration. In addition, the typical reading of 
Wilson’s now-famous article, “The Study of Administration” (1887), 
emphasizes his contention that politics and administration are dis- 
tinct activities; this argument is taken to signal the emergence of the 
discipline of administration as distinct from the discipline of political 
science proper (see especially Ostrom, 1974). 

But administration has always been acentral concern of American 
political thinkers. Indeed, the chief complaint of the founders against 
the Articles of Confederation was the lax administration of the laws 
and general imbecility of the federal government. Their primary 
solution, as will be seen, was an energetic executive. This theme of 
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executive energy is carried on by Woodrow Wilson, but it is important 
to understand the different bases of executive energy and good admin- 
istration envisioned by the founders and by Wilson. At root of the 
difference is a very different conception of human nature and its 
relationship to good government. Whereas the founders emphasized 
the need for stability and moderation in government, Wilson charac- 
teristically placed greater stress on morality, leadership, and 
responsibility. 


THE FOUNDERS ON ENERGETIC GOVERNMENT 
AND GOOD ADMINISTRATIONS 


The logical place to begin an investigation of the founders’ views on 
administration is in The Federalist, a set of essays (written in 1787- 
1788 by Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay) 
designed to induce acceptance of the proposed constitution by the 
people of New York state who were about to select delegates to the 
state’s ratifying convention. The centrality of administrative concerns 
to the authors is revealed in Publius’ comment that “the true test of a 
good government is its aptitude and tendency to produce a good 
administration” (Hamilton et al., 1961: 414). If good administration 
can be said to be vigorous enforcement of just laws, then the founders’ 
plan had two essential components: the means to encourage passage 
of decent legislation and the provision of energetic execution of such 
legislation once duly passed into Law. 

The founders, following logic, turned their attention first to the 
task of facilitating just policy. After opening The Federalist with a 

' discussion of the benefits of a firm union for collective defense against 
foreign aggression and intrigue, the authors discussed the domestic 
benefits of a firm union such as that proposed in the new constitution. 
In the first sentence of Number Nine (usually attributed to Alexander 
Hamilton), Publius turns his readers’ attention to the conditions of 
domestic stability. His argument that a firm union will avoid domestic 
faction and insurrection suggests that tranquility is a central end or 
aim of this regime. 

The reader is told in Number Ten (authored by James Madison) 
that the chief source of domestic strife is a rather remarkable human 
propensity to partisanship. Humans all too easily divide themselves 
up into factions that quite regularly ignore both the public interest 
and the rights of minorities. Publius suggests that the 7undamental 
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choice to be madeis between attempting to eliminate this partisanship 
by eradicating its causes or controlling partisanship's effects through 
harnessing its energy to the public good. Clearly Publius prefers the 
latter course of action because the former would require either the 
destruction of liberty (a cure worse than the disease, he notes) or 
giving to everyone the same opinions, passions, and interests (Hamil- 
ton et al., 1961: 78). 

Publius contends that giving every citizen the same opinions, 
passions, and interests is impractical both because the reason of man 
is fallible and because humans differ in their capacities. The fallibility 
of reason is caused by the connection between reason and self-love. 
The interconnection of reason and self-love presents a fundamental 
problem for political life because it means that no one can be expected 
to be wholly disinterested; yet if this is so, where can a community find 
a judge to be impartial in political affairs? 

The problem that Publius confronts is this: due to self-love, man- 
kind has an apparently natural propensity to divide itself into fac- 
tions. With distressing frequency, history has witnessed free govern- 
ments degenerating into tyrannies as the civic body divided itself into 
natural majorities and minorities. The most frequent bases of such 
divisions have been religious beliefs, economic classes, and so on. The 
question is how to avoid oppression of minorities by majority factions 
while preserving the form of democracy and majority rule. 

As most students of American political history know, Publius' 
solution was to harness the energy of partisanship to the public good 
by controlling the effects of faction. This solution has three distinct 
parts. The first two elements constitute what Publius defines as a 
republic: the principle of representation and enlargement of the orbit 
of government. The principle of representation serves 


to refine and enlarge the public views by passing them through the 
medium of a chosen body of citizens whose wisdom may best discern 
the true interest of their country and whose patriotism and love of 
justice will be least likely to sacrifice it to temporary or partial consider- 
ations (Hamilton et al., 1961: 82). 


The principal reason for enlarging the orbit of government is to 
make it less likely that the majority ofthe nation could share the same 
motive for invading the rights of a minority or that sharing such a 
motive, they could gather together to act in concert. Size is also 
related to representation because in a larger republic the ratio of the 
number of representatives to citizens will typically be smaller, thereby 
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giving a greater choice of fit characters to select for elective office. 
Notice also that where each elected official must represent a larger, 
more diverse constituency, representatives must cultivate the skill of 
coalition-building in order to ensure electoral success. And successful 
coalition-building ordinarily involves finding the common thread or 
good present in each of a number of partial, conflicting claims to 
public recognition. 

The final element in Publius’ attempt to harness partisanship to 
the public interest is the cultivation of commerce or trade. In Publius’ 
discussion of faction, he notes that factions can be grounded in three 
different things: opinions, passions, or interests. Of the former two, 
Publius says, 


A zeal for different opinions concerning religion, concerning govern- 
ment, and many other points, as well of speculation as of practice; an 
attachment to different leaders ambitiously contending for pre- 
eminence and power; or to persons of other descriptions whose for- 
tunes have been interesting to the human passions, have, in turn, 
divided mankind into parties, inflamed them with mutual animosity, 
and rendered them much more disposed to vex and oppress each other 
than to cooperate for their common good (Hamilton et al., 1961: 79). 


Here Publius raises the specter of immoderate politics grounded 
either in moral principle or in charismatic leadership. What is 
characteristic of both opinionated and passionate factions is that they 
resist compromise and ruthlessly pursue their own vision of the good 
without regard for minorities. 

Factions based on commercial or nud interests are con- 
siderably easier to moderate. Money can be divided in ways political 
and religious principles cannot; while history is virtually liitered with 
examples of martyrs either to the "true cause" or to the "true 
prophet," there are very few martyrs among the "interested." Thus 
the grounding of American politics in commercial interests was 
thought necessary in order to soften the vicious and immoderate 
factiousness of opinion and passion. It is worth noting also that the 
first chapter of Adam Smith's The Wealth of Nations, published in 
1776, is entitled “The Division of Labor.” Smith argued that 
commerce spreads by the division of labor. But what is the political 
result of such a division? Is it not the multiplication of interests 
particularly insofar as a man's interests are influenced by his occupa- 
tion? If this is true, then the introduction of commerce or trade 
facilitates moderation by fracturing society up into diverse interests 
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that must then compromise and bargain in order to attain a majority 
sufficient to act. In contrast to the vicious propensities of “natural” 
majorities in smaller, less-differentiated societies, the resulting con- 
ventional majorities will be moderate. 

To this point, Publius’ discussion of the conditions of a decent 
democracy has stressed moderation, compromise, and the brokering 
of interests as necessary characteristics of the political process. Yet it 
is clear that this is not sufficient. Consider Number Seventy, written 
by Alexander Hamilton, and its description of the executive char- 
acter. Publius’ primary criticism of the Articles of Confederation was 
that the government based on the Articles lacked energy. In Number 
Seventy, Publius argues that energy in the government under the 
proposed Constitution will be found mainly in the executive. This 
energy is necessary to 


the protection of the community against foreign attacks; it is not less 
essential to the steady administration of the laws; to the protection of 
property against those irregular and high-handed combinations which 
sometimes interrupt the ordinary course of justice; to the security of 
liberty against the enterprises and assaults of ambition, of fraction, and 
of anarchy (Hamilton et al., 1961: 423). 


The energy of the executive is found in four characteristics of the 
office: unity, duration, adequate provision for support, and com- 
petent powers. 

What is striking about this discussion of executive energy is that 
Publius locates energy in the institutional or legal basis of the office, 
not in its popular support. Indeed, the legislature is likely to find its 
energy in popular support; it is precisely the probability of Congress 
playing on local support or popularity that leads Publius to fear 
greatly what he characterizes as the “Legislative vortex" that will 
constantly seek to aggrandize the power of the legislature at the 
expense of both the executive and the judiciary (Hamilton et al., 
1961: 309). If one of the purposes of executive energy is to check the 
impetuousness of faction, and if faction will gain its first toehold in 
that branch of government closest to the people, then the source of 
executive energy cannot be the same as the source of legislative 
power: popularity. Thus Publius sought to provide a source of 
executive energy independent of popular support. 


Inastriking passage, Publius reminded his readers that the republican 
principle demands that the deliberate sense of the community should 
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govern the conduct of those to whom they intrust the management of 
their affairs; but it does not require an unqualified complaisance to 
every sudden breeze of passion, or to every transient impulse which the 
people may receive from the arts of men, who flatter their prejudices to 
betray their interests. It is ajust observation that the people commonly 
intend the PUBLIC GOOD. ... When occasions present themselves in 
which the interests of the people are at variance with their inclinations, 
it is the duty of the persons whom they have appointed to be the 
guardians of those interests to withstand the temporary delusion in 
order to give them time and opportunity for more cool and sedate 
reflection (Hamilton et al., 1961: 432). 


Meeting this test required a division of responsibilities between the 
legislature and the executive. The legislature must be numer- 
ous so as to cause the jarring of parties. Publius acknowledges that 
this incessant battle may sometimes obstruct salutary plans, but it 
will promote “circumspection, deliberation and wisdom.” The execu- 
tive is to be energetic; the actual governance of society will be the 
result of an interplay between deliberation (growing, one hopes, out 
of the clash of interests in an extended, commercial society) and 
energy (grounded not in popular opinion but in constitutional and 
institutional, that is to say formal, aspects of the presidency). 

In sum, the theory of administration revealed in The Federalist 
stresses executive energy grounded in formal aspects of the presidency 
and proposes that governance be created as the interplay between two 
different branches of government, each having distinct characters. 
The legislature was to be characterized by the brokering of interests 
that would promote deliberation and debate instead of impetuous, 
unreflective action. The presidency was defined in very formal ways; 
its method of selection, by electors rather than directly bv voters, was 
designed to inhibit popular appeals by ambitious candidates for 
office. 

The selection process discriminated, quite intentionzlly, in favor 
of candidates with prior records of responsible public service and 
against those skilled only in promising future good works. Further, 
the president was compelled once in office to justify his leadership in 
terms of statutory or constitutional powers rather than in terms of 
popular support. 

The common thread in this whole argument is the attempt to 
promote energetic but deliberative or reflective governance instead of 
the immoderate, vicious partisanship typical of opinionated or 
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passionate (particularly charismatic) politics. The reliance on inter- 
ested factions was justified in that interested politics facilitates 
compromise, which, in turn, may allow deliberation to occur. 
Passions and cpinions, by contrast, all too often lead to fanaticism 
and demagogic leadership appeals. 

It is interesting to note that in practice, the Federalist party 
developed an administrative system in accord with their theory. As 
Leonard D. White (1959: 512) noted in his book, The Federalists, the 
Federalists developed an administrative system grounded in a strong 
executive, strict accountability, limited discretion at the subcabinet 
level, and reliance on men of local reputation to staff executive 
agencies. In practice, executive leadership was exercised in an arena 
limited by three factors: formal, constitutional features of the office; 
legislative energy grounded in popular support but modified by 
deliberation and the brokering of interests; and the input of executive 
branch employees who were individuals of local standing (gentlemen) 
and thus spoke for local interests and conditions as they advised on 
administrative implementation of the laws. 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE PROGRESSIVE VISION 
OF ADMINISTRATION! 


It is no small irony that the beginning point of Woodrow Wilson’s 
thinking on administration in the United States was essentially the 
same as that of the founders. Wilson, like the founders, began his 
critique of American politics with the observation that it was too often 
characterized by lethargy and irresponsibility. During his lifetime, 
Wilson recommended at least two different means of rectifying this 
defect; but both recommendations, cabinet government and strong 
executive leadership, emanated from a common, coherent view of 
human nature and a rejection of key aspects of the founders’ “new 
science of politics.” 

As early as 1879 when he was still a senior at Princeton, Wilson 
(1879: 19) detected a crisis in American politics. He observed that 


a marked and alarming decline in statesmanship, a rule of levity and 
folly instead of wisdom and sober forethought in legislation, threaten 
to shake our trust not only in the men by whom our national policy is 
controlled, but also in the very principles upon which our government 
rests. 
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While others blamed this sorry state of affairs on the swelling tide of 
immigrant voters or on the condition of political parties in the United 
States during the last half of the nineteenth century, Wilson correctly 
perceived the problem to be more deep-rooted. Indeed, Wilson 
consistently identified the fundamental source of the problem as the 
constitutional order created by the founders. Wilson (1912: 434) 
characterized that order in the following manner: 


The Constitution of the United States had been made under the domin- 
ion of the Newtonian theory. You have only to read the papers of the 
Federalist to see it written on every page. They speak of the “checks and 
balances” of the Constitution and use to express their idea the simile of 
the organization of the universe, and particularly of the solar system— 
how by the attraction of gravitation the various parts are held in their 
orbits and represent Congress, the judiciary, and the President as a sort 
of imitation of the solar system. 


Wilson granted that this Newtonian theory of government was suited 
to dealing with legal questions of method such as how to constitute a 
government or how to balance powers among the various levels of 
government. But he maintained that the era of great legal questions 
was over. 

The American people were hampered in their struggle to cope 
with social questions by a defect in their formal constitutional order. 
Wilson (1879: 25) claimed that 


the framers of the Constitution, in endeavoring to act in accordance 
with the principle of Montesquieu’s celebrated and unquesticnably just 
political maxim—that the legislative, executive, and judicial depart- 
ments of a free state should be separate,—made their separation so 
complete as to amount to isolation. To the methods of representative 
government which have sprung from the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, by which the Convention thought so carefully to guard and limit 
the powers of the legislature, we must look for an explanation, in a 
large measure, of the evils over which we now find ourselves 
lamenting. 


In Wilson’s opinion, the overseparation of powers between Congress 
and the President created irresponsibility which, in turn, bred 
inefficiency and, more important, corruption and demoralization of 
public spiritedness. 
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Because of an overly rigid separation of powers, Congress finds 
itself leaderless. The normal state of affairs in the House of 
Representatives is said to be “superlatively noisy,” peculiarly 
confused, in “turmoil” and “extreme disorder" (Wilson, 1884: 21). To 
cope with the press of public business and the lack of institutional 
leadership, Congress has divided its business among committees that 
carry on their duties largely in private. Consequently, little open 
discussion of public issues occurs. Voters cannot hold any particular 
individual responsible in such a semisecret environment, and Con- 
gress as a body is too large to be publicly accountable. 

The operation of Congress through a committee system does in 
fact provide some order and structure to its operation, but that order 
and structure is inadequate for any defensible notion of representative 
government in Wilson’s opinion. He comments that committee 
government deprives the public of the opportunity both to hold its 
representatives personally accountable and to enjoy the fruits of an 
enlightening public debate over the great social questions of the day. 
Indeed, what the committee system in Congress offers is irresponsible 
government: 


There is no one in Congress to speak for the nation. Congress is a 
conglomeration of inharmonious elements; a collection of men repre- 
senting each his neighborhood, each his local interest; an alarmingly 
large proportion of its legislation is *special"; all of it is at best only a 
limping compromise between the conflicting interests of the innumer- 
able localities represented (Wilson, 1879: 30). 


While this quotation is an indictment of Congress, it also strikes more 
deeply. It goes beyond merely condemning a particular branch of the 
federal government in criticizing both the process of legislating by 
compromise and the materially interested foundation of American 
political life. 

When Wilson (1879: 21) describes the type of legislative process fit 
for free men and responsible representative government, he argues 
that 


unless during its progress [legislation] is subjected to a thorough, even 
atediously prolonged, process of public sifting, to the free comment of 
friend and foe alike, to the ordeal of battle among those upon whose 


vote its fate depends, an act of open legislation may have its real inte TN 


and scope completely concealed by its friends and undiscovered i its tH 
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enemies, and it may be as fatally mischievous as the darkest measures of 
an oligarchy or a despot. 


The first thing that strikes the reader in this quote is the use of military 
imagery; there is talk of friends and foes, enemies and battles, and the 
fate of the thing subjected to an ordeal. What Wilson's rhetoric calls to 
mind is the valor and majesty of the battlefield where great opposing 
armies clash with fate hanging in the balance. 

Another astute observer of Americana noticed the same decided 
lack of martial characteristics in our politics: Alexis de Tocqueville 
(1945: i, 182) in Democracy in America, commented on the difference 
between great and minor parties. Great parties, he said, 


cling to principles rather than to their consequences; to general and not 
to special cases; to ideas and not to men. These parties are usually 
distinguished by nobler features, more generous passions, more genu- 
ine convictions, and a more bold and open conduct than the others. 


Minor parties, by way of contrast, 


are generally deficient in political good faith. As they are not sustained 
or dignified by lofty purposes, they ostensibly display the selfishness of 
their character in their actions. They glow with a factitious zeal; their 
language is vehement, but their conduct is timid and irresolute. The 
means which they employ are as wretched as the end at which they aim 
(1945, i, 182). 


Tocqueville goes on to observe that great parties do battle; they 
convulse the nation and tear its social fabric. Minor parties agitate 
and degrade a nation, typically to no good end. 

Despite writing some 45 years later than Tocqueville, Wilson would 
certainly agree with Tocqueville's observation that although America 
once had great parties, it has them no more. Wilson would disagree, 
however, with Tocqueville's (1945; i, 182) conclusion that "if her 
happiness is thereby considerably increased, her morality has suf- 
fered." Wilson rejected Tocqueville's contention that the happiness of 
the nation increased as the politics of interest replaced the politics of 
morality. For Wilson, the nation faced social issues that were moral 
and spiritual in essence; those issues could not be addressed by the 
brokering and compromising of interested parties. Dynamic moral 
leadership was necessary to facilitate open and public debate on the 
great issues of the day. The nation's happiness could not be produced 
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by negotiation and compromise facilitated by obfuscation of public 
issues and choices; rather, the health of free institutions requires 
"breathing the bracing air of thorough, exhaustive, and open discus- 
sions" (Wilson, 1879: 21). 

In his earliest writings on American politics, Wilson offered cab- 
inet government as a solution to the evils of irresponsibility, secrecy, 
and corruption of the public good by special interests. Under this 
plan, the leaders of the dominant party in Congress would become the 
executive officers of the legislature’s will. They would, while retaining 
their seats in Congress, assume the positions of secretaries in the 
president's cabinet, heading up the executive agencies of government 
while providing leadership to their party on the floor of Congress 
(Wilson, 1884: 112). In the body of the cabinet there would exist the 
linkage between executive and legislature that the founders had not 
wished to supply in their determination to separate powers. 

Wilson expected cabinet government to supply sufficient legisla- 
tive leadership that the committee system would become obsolete. 
Further, the Cabinet would provide a ready and public body for the 
people to hold responsible for the affairs of state. Because the Cabinet 
would be responsible to Congress both for recommending legislation 
and implementing the law, the back biting between Congress and the 
Executive with Congress blaming poor performance on inadequate 
administration and Presidents blaming public problems on improp- 
erly drafted legislation could no longer exist. Poor results would be 
the responsibility of the Cabinet regardless of whether the cause was 
bad law or feeble administration; and Wilson expected a sense of 
collective responsibility for failure to emerge among cabinet mem- 
bers. Defeat of recommended legislation or inability to administer 
the law properly would lead inevitably to resignation by the Cabinet. 

Finally, the selection of the Cabinet from the majority party in 
Congress would facilitate party responsibility to the public. Every 
party would know that, should it become a majority in Congress, it 
would be expected to assemble a cabinet with a definite plan of 
governing. Parties would consequently have to take their platforms 
more seriously because the public would expect a party to carry out its 
promises should it become a majority. Electoral contests under this 
system would become more principled debates between competing 
public programs than “war-cries which represent only bygone feuds, 
and which all true men wish were as silent as the lips which first gave 
them utterance" (Wilson, 1884: 109). 

In sum, Wilson expected Cabinet government to provide leader- 
ship, responsibility, and the restoration of principled (one might say 
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“moral”) politics to a system that had sadly strayed from the path of 
decent representative government. Unfortunately, the chief impedi- 
ment to the adoption of such a plan was the Constitution, particularly 
the second clause of Section Six, Article I, which forbade members of 
Congress from holding appointive civil office under the authority of 
the United States. Recognizing the difficulty of amending the Consti- 
tution even for such a worthy cause, Wilson came to look elsewhere 
for a remedy to the defects of American government. 

In 1887, Wilson wrote his now-famous article, “The Study of 
Administration,” an important document in American administra- 
tive thought. In addressing the topic of how and why one should study 
administration, Wilson returns to the themes of responsibility, leader- 
ship, and morality enunciated in his earlier writings on the constitu- 
tional structure of American government. Read in light of these 
concerns, Wilson’s article appears in a somewhat different light than 
many have assumed. 

Vincent Ostrom (1974: 26-28), in his book The Intellectual Crisis in 
American Public Administration, characterizes Wilson’s administra- 
tive thought as having three essential characteristics: first, that there 
is a sharp line of distinction between politics and administration; 
second, that there is one rule of good administration for all 
governments alike; and third, that good administrative organization, 
a characteristic of all modern governments, is composed of a 
hierarchically ordered and professionally trained public service. 
Although Wilson’s article does lend itself to Ostrom’s interpretation, 
another interpretation is both possible and, I think, more il- 
huminating. 

Consider Ostrom’s first point. It is true that Wilson (1887: 145) 
characterizes the point that politics and administration are different 
as “too obvious to need further discussion.” But he then goes on to 
discuss it by saying, 


One cannot easily make clear to everyone just where administration 
resides in the various departments of any practicable government 
without entering upon particulars so numerous as to confuse and 
distinctions so minute as to distract. No lines of demarcation, setting 
apart administrative from non-administrative functions, can be run 
between this and that department of government without being run up 
hill and down dale, over dizzying heights of distinction and through 
dense jungles of statutory enactment, hither and thither around “ifs” 
and “buts,” “whens” and “howevers,” until they become altogether lost 
to the common eye not accustomed to this sort of surveying, and 
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consequently not acquainted with the use of the theodolite of logical 
discernment. A great deal of administration goes-about incognito to 
most of the world, being confounded now with political *manage- 
ment,” and again with constitutional principle (1887: 146). 


Here Wilson appears to be saying that the distinction between politics 
and administration resides in theory rather than in practice; it is 
visible only to the theoretical mind practiced in logic. To the more 
practical mind, the division is nearly invisible. Interestingly, Wilson 
(1887: 156) comments later in the article that 


doctrinaire devices must be postponed to tested practices. Arrange- 
ments not only sanctioned by conclusive experience elsewhere but also 
congenial to American habit must be preferred without hesitation to 
theoretical perfection. In a word, steady, practical statesmanship must 
come first, closet doctrine second. The cosmopolitan what-to-do must 
always be commanded by the American how to do it. 


If Wilson’s preference for “practical statesmanship” is taken at face 
value, then the significance of any theoretical distinction between 
political and administrative things is called radically into question. 

Even if the discussion of politics and administration is carried on at 
the theoretical level, Wilson suggests that the division is far from 
clear. For administration as a topic of study is closely connected with 
the constitutional question of the distribution of power, authority, 
and responsibility. Indeed, administrative efficiency depends on deter- 
mining the proper principles by which public authority is allocated; 
and Wilson (1887: 148) suggests that the study of administration can 
offer invaluable service to political thinkers by going beyond the 
maxims of such celebrated theorists as Montesquieu. 

On Ostrom’s second point, the suprapolitical nature of administra- 
tion, Wilson offers abundant qualifications that Ostrom either over- 
looks or discounts. Very early in his essay, Wilson (1887: 136) notes 
that the French and Germans have advanced the science of administra- 
tion the most; and consequently, it is to them that we must look for 
instruction. But he cautions that 


if we would employ [their administrative science], we must Ameri- 
canize it, and that not formally, in language merely, but radically, in 
thought, principle, and aim as well. It must learn our constitutions by 
heart; must get the bureaucratic fever out of its veins; must inhale much 
free American air. 
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Itis certainly fairto question just what constitutes Americanizing the 
science of administration, but the above quotation suggests that 
Wilson was anything but insensitive to the different political contexts 
or cultures within which administrative science is practiced. Toward 
the end of his essay, Wilson (1887: 155) recommended that we filter 
the science of administration through our own constitutions and 
subject it to the “slow fire of criticism” so as to “distill away its foreign 
gases.” 

Now what could Wilson have meant by Americanizing the science 
of administration? In answering this, one must look to Wilson’s 
extended discussion of the proper relationship between public opin- 
ion and administration. He observes that the science of administra- 
tion has progressed furthest in those European countries character- 
ized by absolute governments. (Wilson specifically mentions both 
France and Germany in this context.) These governments had the 
greatest incentive to develop proficient administrative organizations 
so as to protect autocracy in a democratic age: 


They sought so to perfect their machinery as to destroy all wearing 
friction, so to sweeten their methods with consideration for the inter- 
ests of the governed as to placate all hindering hatred, and so assidu- 
ously and opportunely to offer their aid to all classes of undertakings as 
to render themselves indispensable to the industrious. They did at last 
give the people constitutions and the franchise; but even after that they 
obtained leave to continue despotic by becoming paterna: (Wilson, 
1887: 136). 


The United States, on the other hand, has been slow to develop strong 
administrative skills because of the traditional Anglo-Saxon fear of 
executive power, the meddlesomeness of public opinion, and the 
popular fascination with constitutional tinkering. Wilson comments 
that in those nations where the stage of constitutional formulation 
occurred before the emergence of strong administrative structures, 
administration takes a back seat to the “higher” questions of constitu- 
tional development. 

In addition, it is more difficult for a democracy to develop good 
administrative practices than an authoritarian government. In democ- 
racies, the people think that public opinion should be sovereign; but 
public opinion is a clumsy and inefficient ruler. It speaks with many 
voices and takes to education poorly, primarily because it is hard to 
get a whole nation to sit down for instruction all at once. Where the 
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master is untutored and of a divided mind, efficient administration 
develops but slowly. 

In this analysis of the reason why American lags in the study of 
administration, one can see both a foreshadowing of Wilson’s presi- 
dency and the substance of “Americanizing” administration. Adminis- 
tration will be made both efficient and American in character insofar 
as it becomes professional (thereby cutting off the lifeblood of self- 
interested, patronage-based “minor” parties) and subordinate to 
“statesmen whose responsibility to public opinion will be direct and 
inevitable” (Wilson, 1887: 152). The key difference between authori- 
tarian bureaucracy and democratic administration lies in the charac- 
ter of leadership emanating from the top of the administrative hierar- 
chy. Wilson claims that bureaucracy (and by this he means the 
peculiarly authoritarian and un-American form of administration 
found in certain European nations) can only emerge where every 
element of administration, including its leadership, is divorced from 
the common political life of the people. Where that leadership ema- 
nates from statesmen, even the most arrogant and perfunctory 
bureaus are transformed into “public-spirited instruments of just 
government.” 

The function of the statesman in this scheme is to speak in one voice 
to the administrative structure of the government on behalf of public 
opinion. He is thus a mouthpiece or funnel through which the many 
voices of public opinion are distilled into but one. At the same time, 
the statesman is in an excellent position to tutor public opinion and 
enlighten it by making recommendations for public action. Notice 
that this reading of Wilson’s theory of administration joins it to his 
earlier concerns over the quality of politics in Congress and the 
Presidency. He brings to the study of administration an overtly moral 
posture as opposed to the mean-spirited materialism of the patronage 
system, a concern for strong leadership, and an emphasis on 
maintaining direct responsibility to public opinion. 

As Wilson matured, these same three concerns of morality, leader- 
ship, and responsibility led him to focus his attention on the presi- 
dency and presidential leadership. The backdrop of Wilson’s thinking 
on the presidency was an explicit rejection of the founders’ mechanis- 
tic and legal theory of checks and balances. Wilson (1908: 57) 
observed that 


no living thing can have its organs offset against each other as checks 
and live... . There can be no successful government without leadership 
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or the intimate almost instinctive coordination of the organs of life and 
action. 


Because the Constitution was littered with checks and balances that 
separated power, inhibited coordination, and blurred responsibilities, 
it is not surprising that Wilson rejected a formal or institutional 
interpretation of the presidency. Rather, he focused attertion on the 
individual holding the office of president and the quality of his 
leadership and power. 

Wilson deliberately rejected the notion that presidential power 
ought to come from legal or constitutional sources. Rather, power 
came from a president's “contact with and amenability to public 
opinion" (Wilson as quoted in Ceaser, 1979: 184). And the president is 
inaunique position to exercise leadership once he receives the public's 
mandate: 


For he is also the political leader of the nation, or has it in his choice to 
be. The nation as a whole has chosen him, and is conscious that it has 
no other political spokesman. His is the only national voice in affairs. 
Let him once win the admiration and confidence of the country, and no 
other single force can withstand him, no combination of forces will 
easily overpower him. His position takes the imagination of the coun- 
try. He is the representative of no constituency, but of the whole people. 
When he speaks in his true character, he speaks for no special interest. 
If he rightly interprets the national thought and boldly insists upon it, 
he is irresistible (Wilson as quoted in Hirschfield, 1968: 92). 


Thus presidential power is popular, not legal; and it is concentrated in 
the hands of the man, not dispersed in the structures of the executive 
branch. Finally, presidential power is irresistible so long as the presi- 
dent remains “in touch” with the nation’s will. 

One final point is in order about Wilson’s conception cf the nature 
of presidential leadership. Wilson made it clear that the president’s 
leadership was neither deliberative (1.e., based on reason) nor based 
on compromise and moderation. He comments (Wilson as quoted in 
Hirschfield, 1968: 93) that it is illegitimate, indeed immoral, for a 
president to bargain with Congress even with regard to legislative 
measures. And, in off-the-cuff comments before the National Press 
Club, he characterized his relationship to the nation in the following 
terms: “in the position which I now occupy there is a sort of, Ido not 
know how else to express it than to say, passionate sense of being 
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connected with my fellow men in a peculiar relationship of responsibil- 
ity" (Wilson, 1914: 94). The emotional or passionate nature of this 
bond between leader and led is a recurrent theme for Wilson. Wilson 
(1916: 222-227) titled one of his speeches “Men Are Governed By 
Their Emotions," and observed elsewhere (Wilson, 1887: 142) that 
popular opinion was dominated by “prejudices which are not to be 
reasoned with because they are not the children of reason." Presiden- 
tial leadership thus appears to be, of necessity, extrarationalin its aim; 
it speaks to the unreasoning, nondeliberative portions of the soul. 
Whether one looks, then, to his thoughts on Congress, administra- 
tion, or the presidency, one finds Woodrow Wilson consistently 
emphasizing strong leadership, direct responsibility to public opin- 
ion, and a passionate commitment to high-mindedness or morality in 
contrast to the debasing squalor of brokered, self-interested politics. 


ENERGY, PASSION, AND EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 


At first, it seems strange that Woodrow Wilson would endorse 
both a professionalcivil service and a passionate, energetic president. 
The characteristics of the two seem so completely at odds; one is 
reminded of Max Weber's famous distinction between bureaucrats 
and politicians. In his essay “Politics as a Vocation,” Weber juxta- 
poses the genuine official and the political leader. The official is said 
to be apolitical, impartial, dispassionate, and *without scorn or bias" 
(Weber as quoted in Gerth and Mills, 1958: 95). The political leader, 
onthe other hand, is passionately committed to a cause for which he is 
always prepared to fight. The official is considered honorable only 
insofar as he is prepared to execute conscientiously the orders of 
superior authorities even when such orders run contrary to the offi- 
cial’s personal conviction. Political leaders, however, are honorable 
only insofar as they claim personal responsibility for their actions. 
The essential quality of the official is self-denial; the essential quality 
of the political leader is passionate commitment to a cause or calling 
of an intensely personal nature. 

The ground on which the preference for a neutral and apolitical 
administration can be reconciled with a theory of passionately com- 
mitted, executive leadership is not, as some have thought, a rigid 
distinction between politics and administration but rather the 
rejection of bargaining or compromising among materially interested 
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factions as necessary to decent republican government. A neutral and 
professional civil service undermines the spoils system in the United 
States, the traditional source of nourishment for patronage-based 
political parties and the means by which they have governed the 
nation. And, as has been seen, Wilson’s conception of energetic, 
passionately committed, and high-minded executive leadership grew 
out of a rejection of materially based politics as it developed in the 
latter half of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

In his effort to restore decisiveness and energy to the executive, 
however, Wilson altered significant features of the founders’ original 
formulation of executive energy. Whereas the founders grounded 
executive energy in the institutional features and formal powers of the 
office, Wilson grounded executive energy in popular will. Viewed 
from the founders’ perspective, this latter source of executive energy 
was, and is, problematic. Given that the public may occasionally be 
mistaken about its best interests, simple reliance on popular will to 
guide executive energy may have disastrous consequences. 

The founders were concerned to avoid demagoguery and sought to 
achieve this end by cultivating interest-based (and therefore, it is 
hoped, moderate) politics, grounding executive energy in formal 
powers enunciated in a written constitution, and hedging presidential 
power with a system of checks and balances. Notice that these precau- 
tions mitigated against the twin evils of tyrannical majority factions 
and tyrannical government. Wilson, on the other hand, rejected 
interest-based politics, linked executive power directly to popular will 
or electoral mandate, and denigrated the founders’ system of checks 
and balances. Indeed, it is not inaccurate to characterize Wilson’s 
president as a plebiscitarian democratic leader. 

But to endorse wholeheartedly a plebiscitarian form of executive 
leadership is to suppose that demagoguery is not a significant threat 
or that the people cannot be mistaken about their interest (which is to 
say that the public’s needs and its inclinations cannot diverge). 
Whereas the Founders separated powers and institutec a system of 
checks and balances precisely because moderation and deliberation 
were necessary characteristics of government in a society where “men 
are not angels,” Wilson (1956: 187) argues both that “Power and strict 
accountability for its use are the essential constituents of good govern- 
ment,” and that power elevates the character of the officeholder by 
subjecting him “to the purifying influence of centered responsibility” 
(1893: 134). Further, Wilson (1893: 117) supposed that the passage of 
time and the accumulation of experience in self-gaverning had 
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brought the American people to a stage of maturity characterized by 
“adult self-reliance, self-knowledge and self-control.” Consequently, 
he was led to the conclusion that tyrannical majorities, so feared by 
the founders, were no longer a threat. 

Because Wilson did not fear majority tyrannies as much as the 
founders had, he was not as wary of passionate or emotive leadership 
appeals as they. The founders believed that justice and decent republi- 
can government could be secured only by eschewing appeals to 
passion or opinion in favor of moderation and deliberation. Moral 
sensibility was thought to be lodged in reasoned deliberation and 
adherence to constitutional forms. Wilson, on the other hand, 
believed moral sensibilities could be awakened safely by direct 
appeals to opinion or passion. Although Wilson was, himself, a 
democratic leader of high moral standards, it is quite likely that his 
reformulation of the basis of executive energy has imprudently 
opened the door to later presidents whose moral standards may not 
be quite so elevated. 


CONCLUSION 


The theories of administration put forward by the founders and by 
Woodrow Wilson bear two striking similarities. First, the founders 
and Wilson alike thought it impossible to discuss administration 
proper without raising the most profound political questions such as 
the proper separation of powers, the nature and amount of executive 
energy (or power to use the more contemporary term), and the role of 
reason and passion in public life. Second, both agreed on the necessity 
of an energetic executive that was both unitary and responsible. 

But despite these areas of agreement, Wilson and the founders 
disagreed on several issues, perhaps nowhere more fundamentally 
than on the source of executive energy and the character of public 
leadership. As has been shown, the founders sought to ground execu- 
tive energy in the formal, constitutional features of the executive 
branch. Great pains were taken to insulate the presidency from public 
opinion or popularity so that executive leadership would, of necessity, 
be justified by appeals to the Constitution and its grant of powers to 
the executive. The insulation of the president from popular opinion, 
in turn, was justified by calling attention to the distinction between 
public opinion and the public interest. 
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For the founders, responsible governance in the public interest was 
facilitated first by grounding partisanship in material interests and 
then by exposing partisanship to institutional forms that resulted in 
moderation and, perhaps on occasion, deliberation. Deliberation 
could arise in the chambers of Congress where representatives of 
different interests were forced to confront one another and carefully 
construct governing coalitions. Or, deliberation could occur between 
the legislature and executive as each asserted itself, claiming powers 
based either in popular opinion (as in the case of Congress) or in the 
Constitution and its grant of powers to each branch of government (as 
in the case of the presidency). The key was to break (or brake) the 
impetuousness of passion and opinion by creating arenas peculiarly 
designed to facilitate the emergence of reason. 

The formal source of executive energy also reveals the founders' 
notion of the proper character of public leadership. Every attempt 
was made to prevent or inhibit demagogic leadership appeals. The 
deliberate cultivation of a commercial republic by the founders was 
designed to *crowd-out" passion and opinion-based partisanship in 
favor of a more tractable interests-based partisanship. Tke presiden- 
tial selection system originally envisioned by the founders discrimi- 
nated against demagoguery and in favor of proven accomplishment 
by the candidates. 

Wilson's views on these matters differ quite radically; of particular 
importance is his consistent attack on formalisms in American govern- 
ment. The formal aspects of constitutional empowerment are shoved 
aside in favor of an emphasis on personal leadership of a decidedly 
passionate or emotive nature. The great benefit of Wilson's approach 
is its energy, public accountability, and high-mindedness. Its cost, 
however, is a denigration of deliberation and the eradication in 
practice of the distinction between the public's opinion and its inter- 
est. For Wilson, the legitimation of leadership appears to lie in its 
popularity; the distinction between demagoguery and statesmanship 
blurs considerably. 

The founders connected justice to deliberation, moderation, and 
stability. Wilson connected the survival and prosperity of the United 
States to energy, public accountability, and morality. The challenge 
for today's thinkers raised by this debate between Wilson and the 
founders is how to structure institutions or forms of governance that 
are responsible and public spirited, yet capable of encouraging, 
through moderation, reflective deliberation on public issues. 
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NOTES 


1. For the purpose of making a comparison between founding and Progressive 
views on administration, I have here chosen Woodrow Wilson as a representative of the 
larger class of progressive thinkers. While demonstrating that Wilson is the best or 
most insightful of the progressives on issues of administration is beyond the scope of 
this article, it is the case (I trust) that Wilson is acknowledged to both well-known asa 
Progressive thinker and author of a number of important writings that speak to the 
central issue of this essay. 

2. For an excellent discussion of Wilson's historicism, see Kent A. Kirwen (1981) 
“Historicism and statesmanship in the Reform argument of Woodrow Wilson." Inter- 
pretation, 9 September: 339-351. 
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Catherine Lovell (1979: 7), noting the significant changes that have 
taken place in intergovernmentai relations over the past two decades, 
has written that “horizontal relationships among governmental 
entities, proliferating in ingenious and diverse ways, have [been] 
altered as rapidly as vertical relationships." Nowhere is this trend 
more evident than within the executive branch of the federal 
government with the advent of intragovernmental regulation: the 
creation by Congress of adversary bureaucracies (Rourke, 1976) 
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assigned the task of regulating the behavior of other federal agencies 
to ensure that they adhere to national policy goals (Wilson and 
Rachal, 1977). The Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), for 
example, is required by the Clean Air Act to oversee all federal 
facilities to ensure that they meet air quality standards, and the Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance (OFCC) scrutinizes the efforts of 
federal agencies to ensure that federal contractors have adequate 
affirmative action hiring policies. Similarly, the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA) is required to monitor the job 
safety and health programs of other federal agencies. Thus, although 
federal bureaucracies traditionally have applied rather than been the 
targets of regulatory policies, the service provision activities of some 
now fall routinely within the enforcement purview of others imple- 
menting the new social regulation (White, 1981). 

Intragovernmental regulation, however, can be fraught with 
frustration, demoralization, and even failure for implementors. 
Regulatory targets typically are reluctant to take on responsibilities 
that conflict with, or are secondary to, their major policy objectives. 
They frequently complain that their ability to achieve primary 
program responsibilities is seriously impaired when they must spend 
time and resources answering demands from EPA, the Civil Rights 
Commission, or OSHA. Thus, at a time when federal agencies are 
widely criticized for failing to attain their most basic objectives, the 
“contextual” goals of intragovernmental regulation are often per- 
ceived as irksome at best, and at worst, as threats to agency 
performance and autonomy. Clark and Wilson (1961: 158) have 
argued persuasively that agency officials jealously guard their 
organizational autonomy, perceiving it essential to organizational 
survival. Autonomy, it is believed, “gives an organization a reason- 
ably stable claim to resources and thus places it in a more favorable 
position from which to compete for those resources.” Because 
resources include “issues and causes as well as money, time, effort, 
and means,” and because intragovernmental regulation can affect the 
personnel practices, decision-making processes, and polizy choices of 
federal agencies, targets quite often feel compelled to resist 
implementation. 

For their part, federal regulators are quite limited in their ability to 
change or modify the behavior of sister agencies. As Wilson and 
Rachal (1977: 8) have noted, they “have no direct control over the 
budget, personnel, or structure of another agency” and thus cannot 
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“allocate new money... or withdraw the money the agency already 
has” in order to obtain compliance. Moreover, unlike implementa- 
tion in the regulatory federalism arena where an agency can threaten, 
or if necessary. bring civil and criminal sanctions for noncompliance, 
one federal agency cannot, except in unusual circumstances, bring 
suit against another federal agency (Shaw, 1975; McKnight, 1976). 
Still, there is substantial variation in the nature, scope, and intensity 
of the the resistance that regulatory agencies encounter in the 
intragovernmental arena. In some instances, compliance is rather 
routine, and in others it comes—if at all—after prolonged, bitter 
intransigence. 

: Despite the increasing necessity for intragovernmental regulation, 
its processes are relatively unexplored. Most students of policy 
analysis and intergovernmental relations have focused on imple- 
mentation in the vertical IGR setting, and they have largely ignored 
the implementation of regulatory policy. Although public adminis- 
trationists have examined interagency conflicts among federal bureau- 
cracies, they have tended to concentrate on disputes over resource or 
mission allocations, policy formulation, and jurisdiction (Holden, 
1966; Seidman, 1975; Fritschler, 1975; Allison, 1971). And those 
studying regulation have generally focused on public control of the 
private sector, largely ignoring similar efforts to constrain public 
sector activities (Weidenbaum, 1981). Consequently, our appre- 
ciation of intragovernmental regulation is rather limited, typologies 
of its “politics” expressly designed to capture its richness and variety 
are conspicuously absent, and an analytical framework for under- 
standing and anticipating its dynamics awaits development. 

The purpose of this study is twofold: to bring a degree of analytic 
rigor to the study of intragovernmental regulation and to enhance 
our ability to explain and predict the behavioral patterns adopted by 
implementors and federal targets once regulation has become an 
issue. To these ends, a typology of intragovernmental regulatory 
conflict adapted from the IGR, bureaucratic politics, and public 
policy literatures is developed. These ideal types are then analyzed as 
dependent variables that are the function of, what we term, a 
“noncompliance delay effect.” Our argument is illustrated through 
secondary analyses of several prominent examples of intragovern- 
mental regulation. The study concludes with a discussion of its 
implications for intragovernmental regulators and for the develop- 
ment of a theory of intragovernmental regulation. 
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INTRAGOVERNMENTAL REGULATION 
IN ANALYTIC PERSPECTIVE 


What can be said about agency responses to and interagency 
conflicts occasioned by intragovernmental regulation? Five basic 
patterns of interagency behavior can be culled from the literature.’ As 
summarized in Table 1, these analytically distinct types—progressing 
from least to most conflictual—include the following: (1) sponta- 
neous field control, (2) mutual accommodation, (3) manipulated 
agreement, (4) adversarial bargaining, and (5) disintegrative conflict. 
These implementation "scenarios" vary across six characseristics: (1) 
the clarity of communications among the participants, (2) the 
structure of interaction among the actors, (3) the attitudes of the 
participants toward one another, (4) the degree of regulatory 
legitimacy perceived, (5) the intensity of regulatory conflict, and (6) 
the need for external political support. 

Although the specifics of each of these types will be discussed later, 
general patterns should be noted at this point. The first type— 
spontaneous field control—is adapted from Dahl and Lindblom's 
(1953) typology of social control processes. As portrayed by these 
scholars, spontaneous control involves anticipatory reactions in the 
absence of direct and explicit attempts to coax or coerce the behavior 
of a specific target. Applying their logic and terminclogy to the 
intragovernmental arena, the manner in which regulation is pursued 
relative to some targets sends signals or cues to potential targets 
about rewards or deprivations that they can expect in pursuing 
various compliance alternatives. And although regulators do not 
deliberately seek to produce the target's response, the regulated 
agency responds in a manner designed to either avoid anticipated 
deprivations or to secure anticipated gratifications. Thus, the target’s 
behavior is "functionally dependent" on the regulator’s behavioral 
cues; in effect, the latter indirectly “regulates” the former. Because 
our interest lies with direct attempts by one agency to change or 
modify the behavior of another, and because an enforcement issue is 
never explicitly joined in these situations, spontaneous control will 
not be discussed further in this study. 

Mutual accommodation scenarios involve explicit, yet relatively 
minor and short-term, regulatory disputes that require formal 
resolution by lower-level technicians and bureaucrats. They usually 
are resolved amicably by routine interagency coordinating mecha- 
nisms such as memoranda of understanding or interagency task 
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TABLE 1 
A Typology of Intragovernmental Regulatory Conflict 








“Relationships ^ ~~ ~~ Spontaneous ~ 
Field Mutaal Manípulated Adversarial Disintegrative 
Characteristics Control Accommodation Agreewent Bargaining Conflict 
Nacure of Communications Cues & Signals Specifle; Consis- Less Precise Vague; Anbigu- Broken Down 
(cues & information con- Understood & tent; Understood ous; Possibly 
cerning directives, revards, Accepted by Inconsistent 
& penalties) All Parties 
Structure of Interaction Absence of Moderaze Less Flexi- Somewhat Rigid; Rigid; 
Direct Regula- Flexibility vith bility with Possible Stale- ^ Non-Negotiable 
tion; Non-Nego- Negotiated Bar- Negotiated wate; Non-Nego- Demands 
tiated Bargain- gaining & Non-Kego- tiated Followed 
ing Dominated tiated Bar- by Negotiated 
by Anticipatory gaining Bargaining 
Reactions 
Attitudes Between Parties Vigilance & Competitive; Competitive Defensiveness; Antagonistic to 
Waríness by Mutual Trust & with Less Growing Dis- Hostile 
Potential Respec: Charac- Respect trust & Skep- 
Target terizes Profes- ticiem about 
sional Exchanges Motives; Spiral- 
ing Contentious- 
ness 
Perceived Regulatory Not at Issue High; Preimposed Moderate Low Extremely Low 
Legitimacy & Genezally Ac- 
cepted Procedures 
Scope, Level, & Intensity None; Absence Lov Twe-Party Moderate with High; Mutval Extremely High; 
of Conflict of Explicit Conflict; Func- Unilateral Attempt at Ally — Macropolitical 
Regulatory tional Hierarchy Attempt to Mobilization; System 
Tssue & Some Upper Mobilize Subsystens with Involved to 
Managenent Allies by Periodic Macro- Resolve Dispute 
Involvement Regulator; political Inter- 
Greater Upper vention Involv- 
Managerent ing Aspects of 
Involvenent Dispute 
Mobilization of None Needed Minima Moderate High; Actors Appeals to 
Political Resources Still Desirous Sovereigns for 
of Managing Over- "Imposed" 
all Conflict Settlement 
Themselves 





forces. Manipulated agreements, in contrast, arise when one of the 
parties to the dispute initially and determinedly refuses to concede to 
the other’s demands. In these competitive situations, the regulatory 
agency attempts to obtain compliance through “moral persuasion” or 
the manipulation of rewards and punishments. Typically, officials 
appeal to the target’s sense of social responsibility: “How can we 
expect private industry to comply when government agencies won’t?” 
Similar appeals designed to publicly embarrass targets are launched 
simultaneously through adverse publicity. 

The adversarial bargaining scenario represents a significant esca- 
lation of the intensity, length, and scope of the conflict, and can result 
in a temporary bargaining stalemate. Defensiveness, skepticism, and 
hostility spiral as each party aggressively mobilizes “allies” who can 
bring pressure to bear in support of their cause within legislative, 
executive, and judicial arenas. Still, the parties continue to negotiate; 
they wish to define the ultimate terms of the settlement themselves 
rather than have a solution imposed by macropolitical actors in a way 
that satisfies neither combatant. The fifth scenario, disintegrative 
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conflict, develops when the issues involved become symbolic, when 
noncompliance is viewed as “principled” by the target in the face of 
allegedly “illegitimate” regulatory demands, and when either or 
both agencies refuse to negotiate. In these situations, a settlement 
may have to be “imposed” by macropolitical sovereigns. 


A THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK FOR 
INTRAGOVERNMENTAL REGULATION 


Under what conditions do these patterns of interagency relation- 
ships emerge? In both national and crossnational contexts, regulatory 
policy implementation is portrayed in the literature as a transactional 
bargaining process animated by a rational pursuit of participant 
self-interest. Compliance occurs most readily when the costs of 
noncompliance to the regulatory target outweigh its benefits (Luft, 
1976; Bullock and Rodgers, 1976). This determination is, in turn, 
conditioned by a host of inter- and intraorganizational factors 
(Nakamura and Smallwood, 1980; Edwards, 1980; Mazmanian and 
Sabatier, 1983), For example, it typically is suggested that when 
policies directly conflict with the policy views, personal dispositions, 
or organizational predilections of targets, implementation difficulties 
will abound. Implementation is also portrayed as more difficult 
under the following conditions: as the number of actcrs involved 
increases; as the sociopolitical environment becomes less supportive; 
as the validity of the policy’s causal theory looms more precarious; as 
the adequacy and credibility of enforcement resources appear most 
dubious; and as the regulating agency suffers from a distinct 
disadvantage in “political clout” or “status” vis-a-vis the regulatory 
target. 

As noted previously, however, we still lack a theory of regulatory 
policy implementation capable of explaining and predicting the 
variety of compliance patterns identified. For example, situations 
abound where compliance occurs quite readily even though extensive 
changes in a target’s behavior are required, enforcement resources are 
precarious, the complexity of joint action is pronounced, and the 
political pressure that could be marshalled for noncompliance is 
formidable. We contend that one way to improve our predictive 
abilities in this area is to examine intragovernmental enforcement 
from the perspective of regulatory targets and to pay special attention 
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to the interaction patterns of two factors: (1) the degree to which a 
policy applies directly to activities central to a regulatory target’s 
mission or culture, and (2) the extent to which the time delay inherent 
in challenging enforcement is perceived by the target as adversely 
affecting its ability to either define or to realize that mission.’ One 
` should, for example, assess the interaction pattern of the degree to 
which thermal pollution standards apply to activities critical to the 
power production mission of a public utility (e.g., nuclear power 
generation), and how severely that mission would be jeopardized 
should time-consuming appeals for relief be made to legislative, 
administrative, or judicial sovereigns. For convenience, we will refer 
to the interaction of these factors as the “noncompliance delay effect” 
(NDE). 

Although one could conceive of each variable of the NDE as a 
continuous one, the primitive state of regulatory theory makes simple 
dichotomies more appropriate at this time. Thus, regulations may 
apply to activities central to a target's mission in either a minor or 
major way, and the delay involved in mounting challenges may have 
either a minor or major effect on its ability to realize that mission. As 
portrayed in Figure 1, these two dichotomies yield four possible 
combinations that can influence decisively the pattern of interagency 
conflict that emerges. 


TYPE I: MUTUAL ACCOMMODATION 


We would expect Type I regulatory situations to provoke the least 
amount of resistance from targets and to assume a mutual accom- 
modation pattern of interagency conflict. That is, despite the 
regulated agency's perception that significant and perhaps costly 
changes in its preferred practices and procedures are required, to 
engage in noncompliance challenges—even if they are likely to 
succeed in the long run—would involve mission-threatening delay 
(Van Meter and Van Horn, 1975). Consequently, targets—even if 
they enjoy a decided advantage in political resources—can be 
expected to eschew efforts to escalate the scope, intensity, and 
visibility of interagency conflict. Disputes most likely will be handled 
dispassionately and professionaily by lower-level staff, although 
abbreviated, rather limited appeals to sovereigns may be made 
simultaneously. To avoid delay, however, the regulated typically seek 
to resolve differences through informal settlement processes such as 
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Figure 1: Intragovernmental Conflict as a Function of the Noncompliance 
Delay Effect (NDE) 


interagency task forces. Throughout, communications between the 
parties remain clear and consistent, flexibility characterizes their 
discussions, and their competitiveness is leveled by mutual trust. In 
short, it is in the interest of both parties to settle such disputes with a 
minimum of controversy by resorting to mutual accommodation 
through simple persuasion or joint problem-solving efforts (Fritschler 
and Segal, 1972). 


Examples. Two examples of mutual accommodation are especial- 
ly noteworthy, one dealing with occupational safety and health regu- 
lations and the other with thermal pollution control standards. 
Congress created the Occupational Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) within the Department of Labor in 1970 and charged it with 
the task of adopting and enforcing standards to protect workers 
against occupational hazards. OSHA’s jurisdiction initially applied 
only to employers engaged in businesses affecting interstate com- 
merce. The act specifically excluded federal agencies and their 
employees from OSHA’s regulatory purview, but it did require 
federal agencies to establish and maintain their own job safety and 
health programs, consistent with OSHA’s standards (Nothstein, 
1981). 

Under an executive order issued by President Nixon in 1971, 
OSHA was to assist agencies in setting up and administering such 
programs. Specifically, it was to provide help in evaluating working 
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conditions, to recommend health and safety standards, and to inspect 
(with prior notice) the workplace to detect potential hazards. OSHA, 
however, had no authority to issue citations or impose penalties 
against agencies that did not establish or conform to its standards 
(Nothstein, 1981). As a result of this lack of enforcement power, and 
the existence of two presidential administrations (Nixon’s and Ford’s) 
that were not enthusiastically supportive of OSHA’s objectives 
voluntary compliance by federal agencies with OSHA’s standards 
was not forthcoming. It was not until President Carter issued 
Executive Order 12196 in 1980 that federal agencies were required to 
comply with the same standards as private sector employers. 

President Carter’s order directing federal agencies to comply with 
OSHA’s regulatory standards became the source of numerous 
interagency regulatory disputes. However, administrators at OSHA 
and at various federal agencies attempted to limit the scope and 
duration of conflict through informal agreement procedures. An 
example is the collaboration between OSHA and the Department of 
the Army arrived at through a memorandum of understanding (Yale 
Law Journal, 1980). Under its terms, OSHA inspectors were given 
the authority to enter and inspect Army ammunitions plants. 
Following inspections, the OSHA compliance officer was to discuss 
his findings with the plant commander and to advise him of all citable 
violations. If these went uncorrected after a specified time, the two 
agencies were to establish an interagency task force to resolve the 
dispute. In this fashion, the Department of the Army was able to 
institutionalize conflict management involving regulations that 
directly affected its defense mission—the production of conventional 
weapons for its troops. Moreover, it did so in a way that precluded 
long-term delays that might frustrate that mission should intra- 
governmental conflicts arise. Aided by a clear and unequivocal 
executive order establishing OSHA’s legitimacy regarding the inspec- 
tion of federally operated facilities, provisions were established for 
prior notice to plant commanders of OSHA inspection schedules and 
for consultation concerning violations. And these, in turn, provided 
sufficient flexibility to permit and encourage low-level resolution of 
any disputes without the intervention of outside actors and absent 
inordinate delay that might threaten production schedules. 

A second example involves EPA’s efforts to enforce thermal 
pollution standards as they applied to nuclear plants operated by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) in the early 1970s (Durant, 1984). 
Pursuant to the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, EPA required 
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TVA to meet thermal standards at its plants that TVA felt were 
unnecessary stringent and represented "environmental overkill." But 
in this instance, EPA sought to apply regulations that if not complied 
with expeditiously, would have directly threatened TVA's power 
production mission. Because TVA intended to generate over 50% of 
its electricity with nuclear plants by 1985, thermal standards were 
directly applicable to activities critical to its mission. And because of 
the magnitude of its commitment to nuclear power, TV A's mission 
was held hostage to the vagaries of bringing these plants into 
operation in time to meet the power demands of Valley consumers. 
Failure to comply expeditiously with regulations that had to be met 
in order to receive AEC operating licenses and EPA's discharge 
permits was expected to result in power shortfalls throughout the 
Southeast. 

Although TVA did make appeals for regulatory relief to EPA and 
other external actors, at no time did its challenge become so 
contentious or unrelenting that "professional" negotiations and 
interagency cooperation became impossible. Indeed, the channels of 
communication remained open and free, no unilateral demands or 
nonnegotiable positions were staked out by either agency, and the 
regulatory legitimacy of EPA was never attacked. An interagency 
task force of technoscience personnel was formed to resolve the 
dispute, and it operated, according to participants, amidst the 
perceptions of "mutual trust? that Wildavsky (1979) and Fenno 
(1966) claim are so vital for “good faith” negotiations. Thus, despite 
TVA's strong reservations about the standards, and although 
regulatory challenges could have been mounted with a host of 
sympathetic allies, the agency agreed over a relatively short, two-year 
period to comply with the standards at an anticipated cost of $640 
million. To do otherwise, TVA officials argued, would have caused 
licensing delays that might have compromised their ability to meet 
power generation commitments to Tennessee Valley consumers. 


TYPE II: MANIPULATED AGREEMENT 


Type II situations tend to involve crosscutting or crossover 
regulations (ACIR, 1984). In these situations, the regulated agency 
envisions only moderate changes in its core programs and policies, 
but these costs are viewed as a "nuisance" to be avoided in order to 
prevent diversion of scarce resources from primary crganizational 
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tasks. Nonetheless, although more resistance to implementation is 
offered than in Type I situations, and although less flexibility and 
precision characterize discussions, the target fears that prolonged 
noncompliance could threaten its autonomy even if it has the political 
wherewithal to challenge enforcement. That is, delay might occasion 
increased scrutiny of its core activities by outside groups and interests. 
as a result of the regulator’s appeals to the “public interest,” use of 
adverse publicity, and ally mobilization. 

As Dahl and Lindblom (1953: 119) suggest, the regulated agency 
faces a situation in which the regulator—through the manipulation of 
symbols—seeks to “provide [the target] with expectations that will 
prove to be correct when [it] acts in accordance with them.” To this 
end, the regulatory agency will unilaterally attempt to expand the 
scope of conflict in order to gain the political and moral support of 
others for its regulatory cause. This, to use Gawthrop’s (1969: 36) 
terms, creates a situation wherein the target “finds itself cast as the 
isolated group pitted against [other political actors].” Faced with 
overwhelming political pressures and pilloried by public opinion, the 
target makes a tactical decision not to mobilize allies—even if 
available. It does so to avoid additional assaults on its autonomy by 
other macropolitical actors. However, even when the regulating 
agency has occupied the moral high ground and has possession of 
clearly superior political resources, it allows “manipulated bar- 
gaining” to continue for atime. The regulator prefers not to be seen as 
coercing the target agency’s compliance: anticipating the need for 
future interaction, regulators view “saving face” for the target a 
necessary (but not sufficient) condition for obtaining future cooper- 
ation. Part of this process may be an exchange of substantive or 
symbolic values such as information, endorsement of some other 

. undisputed policy proposal, or the promise of future cooperation 
(Gawthrop, 1969). 


Example. Illustrative of manipulated agreements have been the 
efforts of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights (CCR) to hold several 
federal departments accountable to enforcing civil rights laws. The 
Commission has been involved in a number of interagency disputes 
pursuant to its responsibilities to monitor the civil rights enforcement 
commitment of other agencies and to make recommendations for any 
necessary corrective action to the President or the Congress. During 
the past decade, it has investigated the hiring practices of national 
agencies, examined the efforts of federal bureaucracies enforcing civil 
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rights policies in housing and home finance, and scrutinized the 
activities of those agencies charged with assuring nondiscriminatory 
personnel practices by federally assisted contractors. 

Recently, the Commission became embroiled in a number of 
highly publicized disputes over “a lack of cooperation" by Reagan 
Administration officials to supply information on efforts by federal 
agencies to enforce civil rights laws, including the amount of money 
spent and the number of employees involved in securing compliance. 
'The disputes centered around the fact that the Departments of Labor, 
Education, Defense, Justice, the Office of Management and Budget, 
and the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission specifically 
refused or failed to respond to the CCR's request for such data. 
According to Chairman Clarence Pendleton, the agencies’ refusal to 
supply the requested information *undermined the Commission's 
authority to do its work" (Baltimore Sun, 1983). 

As Wilson and Rachal have insightfully written about similar 
problems encountered by the Office of Federal Contract Compliance 
(OFCC), target agencies felt the Commission had historically placed 
excessive and unrealistic pressure on them. At the same time, they felt 
that it had failed to provide clear and feasible guidelines for action. 
What is more, targets and their constituencies (e.g., federal con- 
tractors) "resent[ed] trying to accomplish a social goal by manipu- 
lating the federal procurement process which serves a variety of other 
goals—national defense, medical research, [and] health care." (Wil- 
son and Rachal, 1977: 7). In effect, targets perceived these regulations, 
and the reporting requirements they imposed, as "nuisance costs" 
only tangentially related to the accomplishment of their primary 
missions. Moreover, the reporting of enforcement data in no way 
affected activities critical to their central missions, and the Com- 
mission had no direct control over their budget, personnel, or 
organizational structure should they choose to use dilatory tactics in 
responding to their requests. f 

Because departments and agencies would not comply voluntarily, 
Commission officials expanded the scope of the conflict. They did 
this by issuing a press release and granting interviews excoriating this 
lack of cooperation by other federal agencies. In effect, the Com- 
mission used press coverage as a sanction for inducing compliance, 
realizing that the prevailing preference of the regulatory targets was 
to manage their differences without substantial outside interference. 
The expectation was that the Reagan Administration would be 
somewhat sensitive to the civil rights issue and would recognize that 
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such coverage would mobilize political support from civil rights 
organizations. Moreover, the Commission also hoped that adminis- 
tration officials would recognize that this mobilization might threaten 
their autonomy. Macropolitical actors in Congress who could 
control their resources, issues and causes, and policy choices—and 
hence limit their autonomy—might become involved as the regu- 
latory issue became a cause celebre in the press. In short, the 
Commission had adroitly “manipulated” noncompliance delay into 
becoming a threat to the ability of regulatory targets to define and 
control their missions. Following the press release, a high-level 
spokesperson for the Reagan Administration announced that the 
noncomplying agencies would turn over information on their 
personnel and enforcement practices to the Civil Rights Commission 
(Washington Post, 1983). This amounted to at least a temporary 
victory for the Commission. It had successfully resolved the impasse 
by manipulating the “moral symbolism” of the civil rights issue to 
coerce complacent sister agencies into compliance. 


TYPE III: ADVERSARIAL BARGAINING 


A substantial escalation of the conflict can be expected in Type III 
regulatory situations, with the interagency relationship taking a 
decidedly adversarial turn. Resolution of the conflict by lower- 
ranking officials at the bureau level may have been attempted 
unsuccessfully, or such a resolution was deemed so infeasible it was 
never tried. Now, department level career and appointed officials 
become involved as the enforcement stakes mount and as the 
importance of boundary-exchange relationships become critical. 
Although the expected degree of behavioral change required is 
perceived by the target as extensive, costly, and consequently an 
illegitimate intrusion on its autonomy by the regulator, the change 
mandated is not perceived as directly related to critical core activities. 
And because the delay involved in challenging implementation is 
equally nonthreatening to its ability to realize the agency’s mission, 
target officials feel free to pursue vocal, determined, and sustained 
challenges to implementation. Indeed, the longer the dispute, the 
longer compliance is avoided, and the more likely regulatory relief 
may be obtained as political agendas shift, enforcement priorities 
change, and turnover in elected and administrative officials occurs. 
As a result, the scope, intensity, and duration of the conflict are 
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increased dramatically, this time as both parties tirelessly labor to 
secure additional support from legislative, executive, and judicial 
actors. 

As Wilson and Rachal (1977: 9, 10) suggest, although government 
agencies “share in the authoritative power of the state," sharing in this 
authority provides only a “politically supervised autonomy" that 
must constantly be “defended and enhanced by mobilizing allies 
elsewhere in government." Thus, the disputants may seek various 
things from external actors. For example, they may look to the 
president to exercise his appointment and removal powers, to 
convene task forces or study commissions, to exercise budget 
authority through the Office of Management and Budget, or to 
intervene directly to coax concessions from their adversary. Similarly, 
they may look to the Congress to alter the authorizing or appro- 
priations legislation that is pertinent to the regulatory issue in 
question. And they may look to the courts to lay to rest their 
adversary's interpretation of ambiguous statutory language. It must 
be emphasized, however, that ally mobilization is designed to garner 
support for aspects or components of one's argument, not for 
resolution of the details of the whole settlement. Each agency still 
wishes to maximize its autonomy in determining the overall solution 
to the dispute. This is extremely important to the regulatory target, 
because it does not wish to have others impose any excessive 
monetary costs on agency operations, especially when these are not 
mission related. 

Still, the duration of a regulatory target’s intransigence has limits. 
That is, although one or both of the disputants may persistently seek 
to widen the scope of the conflict to a point of decisive advantage or 
to seek delay for its own sake, a negotiated settlement eventually 
becomes attractive—especially to the regulatory target. Two factors 
are most compelling in these instances: (1) the fear of losing total 
control of conflict management to external actors—the President, 
the Congress, or the Supreme Court—whose policy preferences are 
unknown or presumed to be unsympathetic; and (2) further delay 
may come to endanger mission realization should (a) strategic 
planning require that “we get this issue behind us,” or (b) changes in 
the policy/ mission relationship occur as shifts in core technology 
take place and the affected activities take on a new, more critical role 
in mission realization. To borrow Froman’s (1967) terminology, the 
pattern of interaction changes from nonnegotiated (i.e., unilateral 
action, anticipated reaction) to negotiated (i.e., simple logrolling, 
time logrolling, compromise, sidepayments) bargaining. 
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Example. An excellent example of the way in which the NDE 
provokes adversarial bargaining is EPA’s regulatory experience with 
TVA as the former sought to hold the latter accountable to sulfur 
dioxide (SO:) control standards issued pursuant to the Clean Air Act 
(CAA) of 1970 (Durant et al., 1983). TVA, one of the nation's worst 
SO; polluters, wanted to deal with the problem of SO; emissions by 
developing a program that reduced concentrations of the pollutant 
by employing tall smokestacks (to scatter SO over large areas) and 
intermittent control devices (e.g., curtailing power production during 
unfavorable weather conditions). In contrast, EPA wanted TVA to 
employ a constant control system premised on scrubber technology. 
TVA resisted, alleging that scrubbers were an extremely costly and 
less technologically proven pollution control technique. What is 
more, the agency viewed EPA’s compliance plan as an illegitimate 
assault on its policymaking autonomy: the anticipated million dollar 
cost of installing constant controls at its older, more pollution prone 
coal plants would nix its plans to phase these facilities out over the 
next decade as nuclear plants came on line to dominate electricity 
production. Accounting for nearly 80% of TVA’s generating capacity 
in 1970, coal was envisioned as providing less than 35% of that total 
by 1985. TVA thus anticipated—and distinctly preferred—that its 
SO, regulatory problems would disappear naturally as nuclear plants 
came on-line and as coal dependence significantly lessened. Viewed in 
light of TVA’s plans, SO2 standards affected a power source—coal 
plants—that agency officials expected would make a substantially 
less important contribution to the agency’s long-term power pro- 
duction mission. Prolonged delay in complying with EPA’s wishes, 
rather than being mission-threatening, became an eminently rational 
and affordable strategy. Challenges—whether successful or- un- 
successful — provided time for phasing out coal plants, for increasing 
nuclear power production, and for a possible relaxation of enforce- 
ment with changing national priorities and government turnover. 

EPA’s initial reaction in 1972 to TVA's proposal was that the 
Clean Air Act prohibited the use of any control device that did not 
actually reduce emission levels. However, EPA standards on the issue 
of emission reduction versus dilution shifted back and forth over the 
next several years. Vague language in the CAA led to vacillation in 
the regulatory language used to implement it. Indeed, EPA did not 
announce binding regulations mandating the installation of emission 
reduction systems until late 1974, a decision that placed the two 
federal giants on a collision course. In the wake of the EPA’s ruling, 
both agencies hastened to mobilize public and governmental support 
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for their respective positions. As interagency bargaining sessions 
began, TVA officials broadened the scope of the conflict by 
persistently proselytizing the merits of its emission limitation pro- 
gram in public hearings, news releases and agency publications. In 
addition, the agency filed suit challenging EPA’s refusal to approve 
Kentucky’s state implementation plan allowing the use of tall stacks 
to dilute emissions. Much to the dismay of TVA officials, the Sixth 
Circuit Court of Appeals in 1975 upheld EPA’s position. At that 
point, TVA appealed unsuccessfully to Congress to amend the Clean 
Air Act to allow the use of emission dilution devices. 

By the spring of 1977, TV A's nuclear power plan grew significantly . 
less feasible after construction and operating delays, growing public 
disenchantment with the nuclear option, a fire at its Browns Ferry 
plant, and a decrease in electricity demand in the Valley. At the same 
time, EPA Region IV in Atlanta issued a press release announcing 
that ten of TVA’s coal-fired steam plants were not in compliance with 
sulfur dioxide emission regulations. And this, along with some 
informal EPA encouragement, inspired a coalition of environmental 
groups to sue TVA for noncompliance with the CAA. EPA then 
joined the suit on the side of the environmental organizations. Thus, 
EPA used press coverage as a means of broadening the scope of the 
conflict to inspire environmental groups to sue TVA when its own 
ability to do so remained in question. It was also at this stage of the 
dispute that President Carter and members of his staff became 
involved in the interagency battle. In his State of the Union message, 
Carter proclaimed that TVA should become a “yardstick” in 
demonstrating how the nation’s goals of energy self-sufficiency and 
environmental protection could be reconciled. He then appointed S. 
David Freeman, a long-time critic of TVA, to the agency’s three- 
member Board of Directors. The addition of Freeman was the 
beginning of a gradual transition in the agency’s leadership that 
would result in a greater willingness to bargain and compromise on 
air quality issues. 

At the urging of the White House, and after the TVA general 
manager urged him to “find someone to surrender to” so that the 
agency could get on with strategic power planning, Freeman initiated 
a series of negotiations with EPA officials. After five months of 
intensely adversarial bargaining, the agencies hammered out a 
mutually acceptable compliance plan and schedule crafted to avoid a 
court-imposed settlement of the dispute. However, the agreement 
proved to be totally unacceptable to the two senior members of the 
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TVA Board, Aubrey Wagner and William Jenkins. In fact, Jenkins 
resigned in protest over EPA’s "interference" with TV A's decision- 
‘making process, and Chairman Wagner retired from the board 
refusing to sign the agreement so laboriously negotiated by Freeman. 
Despite these setbacks, President Carter pressed ahead to create a 
climate of compliance expectations around TVA. In his State of the 
Union message in 1978, he reiterated his position that all federal 
facilities must comply with environmental laws. Next, he issued an 
executive order that committed his administration “to achieving and 
maintaining a clean environment" and to making the federal 
government “a leader in that effort." And then in October, Carter 
appointed another new member, Richard Freeman, to the TVA 
Board. The Carter-appointed, prosettlement board quickly approved 
the previously rejected consent decree on December 14, 1978. 


TYPE IV: DISINTEGRATIVE CONFLICT 


Type IV regulatory situations can be expected to provide the most 
acerbic, prolonged, and difficult enforcement experiences for intra- 
governmental regulators. Moreover, they are the most likely to 
provoke settlements imposed by macropolitical actors such as the 
President, the Congress, or the courts as the parties effectively, and 
willingly, relinquish management of the total conflict to others. Sarat 
and Grossman's (1975) distinction between interest and value 
conflicts is relevant here, with the Type IV dispute most characteristic 
of the latter. That is, the dispute is viewed by the target—and 
subsequently by the regulator—as one of "principle" in which the 
stakes for the organization go beyond the immediate issues involved 
to broader questions of autonomy and legitimacy. In short, these 
disputes take on less tangible, more symbolic, and broader meaning 
for the participants than do conflicts involving interest articulation 
and negotiation. As Sarat and Grossman (1975: 1211) suggest, 
disputes of this kind "tend to be less conducive to negotiations 
[because] the currency of easy compromise is often lacking and the 
psychic costs of compromising ‘principles’ is much greater than that 
of a satisfactory mutual adjustment of other types of interest." Sarat 
and Grossman (1975: 1211-1212) hasten to add, however, that self- 
interest can eventually prevail over “principle”: “a sense of right and 
wrong may condition the response of both parties to a dispute, but it 
may not be strong enough to merit taking the risks and incurring the 
costs of bringing it to a public forum." 
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In the intragovernmental arena, regulated agencies may often view 
mandates as the intrusions on, or threats to, their autonomy or 
mission. But the costs of imposed settlements occasioned by “prin- 
cipled,” uncompromising resistance are often thought too great 
relative to the magnitude of the issues involved even for the most 
politically powerful regulatory target. Nevertheless, imposed settle- 
ments do occur. We contend that these are most likely when a policy 
applies directly to activities central to, or especially symbolic of, a 
target agency’s mission or autonomy, and when the lengthy delay 
imposed by a strategy of uncompromising stalemate is perceived as 
protecting or actually enhancing the agency’s ability to realize or 
define its mission. It is only under these conditions that the long-term 
benefits of “principled” noncompliance can be perceived by the 
regulated as outweighing the protential risks and costs of defiance 
and appeal to macropolitical sovereigns for conflict resolution. 

Not unlike Type III situations, imposed settlements may be 
preceded by unsuccessful attempts at lower-level conflict resolution, 
or such a resolution may have appeared so unlikely that none was 
attempted. The difference is that if negotiations were held, they were 
probably much more limited, confrontational, and inflexible as the 
parties either “talked past each other,” made nonnegotiable demands, 
or even ceased talking altogether. Moreover, the regulatory target, 
viewing the required changes as an illegitimate disruption of its 
current operation, budget, or autonomy, willingly allowed—and 
even worked for—the management and overall resolution of the 
conflict to pass from the disputants' hands into those of the President, 
the Congress, or the courts (Yale Law Journal, 1980). Dolbeare’s 
(1967) argument concerning use of the courts by citizens can be 
extended to an agency’s resort to an imposed settlement: Appeal is 
most likely when the existing balance of other political forces is 
against the regulatory target. To this, we would add the benefits 
accruing to the target by prolonged delay, its perception that 
compromise would involve “symbolic” costs that could not be 
tolerated in terms of agency autonomy, and the existence of a history 
of appellate success with the actors imposing the settlement (Sarat 
and Grossman, 1975). 


Example. The Department of the Interior’s regulatory experience 
with TVA in the Tellico Dam case affords an excellent illustration of 
the dynamics of disintegrative conflict (Rechichar and Fitzgerald, 
1983). The Endangered Species Act of 1973 precludes all federal 
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agencies from authorizing, funding, or carrying out any action that 
threatens with extinction any species of fish, wildlife, plant life, or 
critical habitat. The Fish and Wildlife Service (FWS) of the 
Department of Interior (DOJ) is responsible for administering the 
act. In October 1975, the FWS formally listed the snail darter, a tiny 
perch-like fish living in the freeflowing little Tennessee River, as an 
endangered species. This action brought the Interior Department 
into direct conflict with TWA because the latter had begun con- 
struction of the Tellico Dam on the Little Tennessee River in 1971. 
Many environmental experts believed that completion of the project 
would lead to extinction of the snail darter. 

The Tellico project, indelibly etched into the institutional culture 
of TVA’s engineering and policy staffs since the Depression, and 
repeatedly funded by Congress over the years, involved the creation 
of Tellico Lake and the acquisition of some 22,000 additional acres of 
marginal shoreland. A large industrial complex and a new town 
called Timberlake were to be developed on this shoreland. As 
Rechichar and Fitzgerald (1983) suggest, however, Tellico was more 
than adam to the TVA Board: The project had come to symbolize the 
agency’s New Deal institutional mission as the nation’s stellar 
regional resource and economic development organization. More- 
over, failure to complete the Tellico project would call the integrity of 
the organization into question: TVA had promised to bring planned 
economic development to an underdeveloped area of the Valley, its 
word had been given to do so, and some Valley residents had been 
dispossessed of their property to complete the promise. Indeed, one 
mid-level TVA career official recently averred that the agency 
suffered from “institutional menopause” during this episode: that is, 
“if... this last dam in a sequence of dams that has been the image, if 
not the reality, of TVA’s regional development program [were 
stopped], it would call into question the agency’s reputation and 
self-esteem in all that had gone before” (Plater, 1982: 775). 

Prior to listing the snail darter as an endangered species, the FWS 
requested that TVA consider devising alternatives to the Tellico 
project. TVA, contending that the dam was nearly 80% completed, 
and that $53 million of the nearly $78 million already expended 
would be unrecoverable if alternatives were selected, refused to 
bargain and compromise. Moreover, because the project had been 
congressionally authorized seven years before the snail darter’s 
discovery, and nine years prior to its listing as an endangered species, 
TVA argued that the law did not apply to Tellico and offered a 
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nonnegotiable position at the first meeting of an interagency 
consultation team. As one negotiator for the Interior Department 
later recalled: “The lawyer for TVA sat across the table and said, 
*Let's get one thing straight; the gates of the dam will be closed?" 
(Rechichar and Fitzgerald, 1983: 57). Put differently, there was no 
alternative acceptable to TVA other than completing the Tellico 
project. The scope of the conflict subsequently expanded, with the 
dispute gaining national attention as a symbol of the conflict between 
energy development and environmental conservation. In February 
1976, an alliance of environmental groups filed suit in federal district 
court to stop construction of the project. Despite finding that 
completion of the dam would "result in the adverse modification, if 
not complete destruction of the snail darter's habitat," the court 
refused to grant an injunction (Hill v. TVA, 419 F. Supp. 753, 1976). 

The district court's reasoning was based largely on the fact that 
Congress had continued to appropriate money for the dam even 
though it knew of the snail darter problem, and also because the dam 
was so near completion. The U.S. Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
however, reversed the lower court's holding and remanded the 
decision, with the instructions that a permanent injunction be issued 
“halting all activities incident to the Tellico Project which may 
destroy or modify the critical habitat of the snail darter” (Fill v. TVA, 
549 F. 22 1064, 1977). The Supreme Court upheld the Sixth Circuit’s 
ruling in June 1978, noting that Tellico Dam could not be finished 
unless Congress specifically exempted the project from the 1973 act 
(TVA v. Hill, 437 U.S. 153, 1978). Thus, both agencies had received 
support for their positions from organized groups and the courts. 
And with both convinced that they were standing on principle, their 
interactions became increasingly rigid and adversarial. The only 
avenue left for resolution of the stalemate was through the inter- 
vention of outside political actors in Congress. 

Following the Supreme Court decision, TVA attempted to 
mobilize congressional support to overturn the ruling. Agency 
officials no doubt hoped to capitalize on the renowned disposition of 
Congress to protect federal water projects for pork-barrel politics. 
And indeed, many in Congress feared that if a virtually completed 
project could be halted in this fashion, the Endangered Species Act 
could jeopardize existing or proposed water projects in their own 
states. This, in turn, constituted *a draconian threat deemed intoler- 
able by many of the nation's leading legislators" (Plater, 1982: 754, 
755). Senator Howard Baker (R-Tenn), a strong supporter of TVA, 
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was successful in leading an effort to amend the act to provide for 
statutory exemptions. Specifically, the amendments created an 
Endangered Species Committee composed of seven cabinet-level or 
other high-ranking administrators. The committee could grant 
exemptions if it determined: (1) that no feasible alternative to the 
proposed action existed; (2) that the benefits of the proposed action 
outweighed the benefits of alternative courses of action; (3) that the 
proposed action was in the public interest; or (4) that the action was 
of regional or national significance. Much to the chagrin of TVA and 
Senator Baker, the committee decided unanimously that the Tellico 
project failed to meet any of these criteria. However, in 1979, 
Congress—again at the urging of Senator Baker—disbanded the 
committee and permitted TVA to complete the project by attaching 
the exemption to a rider on a major 1980 Department of Energy 
appropriations bill. Although the White House hinted at a veto of the 
bill as part of President Carter's campaign against pork-barrel water 
projects, Carter eventually signed the bill into law. 


DISCUSSION 


Implications for practitioners and academics alike can be drawn 
from the preceding analysis. Regarding the former, three primary 
lessons emerge. First, although intragovernmental regulation is not 
always highly conflictual, regulators should anticipate extreme 
difficulty when they seek to enforce policies that either: (1) apply ina 
major way to activities central to an agency's mission, and the time 
delay inherent in challenging enforcement does not threaten the 
target's ability to either define or realize that mission, or (2) apply 
only indirectly to such activities, and noncompliance delay jeop- 
ardizes mission definition or realization only marginally, if at all. The 
likelihood of adversarial bargaining, and perhaps even disintegrative 
conflict, under these circumstances suggests the second implication 
for those supportive of, as well as those effecting, intragovernmental 
regulation: Implementing agencies must be adequately funded and 
staffed with professional expertise capable of marshalling evidence 
and patiently refuting claims of “regulatory unreasonableness" in a 
variety of legislative, executive, and judicial forums. Lastly, capacity 
building and maintenance are necessary, but hardly sufficient, 
conditions for regulatory success under the adversarial and dis- 
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integrative scenarios. Because federal targets may try to invoke the 
authority and immunity of the state in their cause, regulatory success 
may depend ultimately upon the timely, adroit, and persistent 
support of elected, appointed, and judicial sovereigns, as well as upon 
the mobilization of agency clienteles and latent publics. 

Clearly, enforcement can be aided immensely by & president 
positively disposed toward regulatory goals, one who will attempt to 
facilitate intragovernmental efforts directly or indirectly. But there 
exists no guarantee that support will be forthcoming; regulators must 
be prepared to spar aggressively with regulatory targets for presi- 
dential favor and succor at all times. What is more, even a president 
sympathetic to a regulatory cause may not have an opportunity to 
make friendly appointments in noncomplying agencies, may be 
unable to pay the sustained attention to enforcement problems that is 
required, or may be unwilling to risk precious political capital on 
federal family squabbles. Similarly, congressional and judicial sup- 
port is no less fleeting, precarious, or episodic than is presidential 
support for regulatory causes. And, even if support is tendered, it is 
hardly a sufficient condition for compliance given the omnipresent 
hope for statutory amendments, shifts in political agendas, or 
successful judicial appeals by those targets for whom delay is a 
rational, affordable strategy. 

With support for their efforts so problematic, challenges to their 
interpretations of statutes so stridently pursued by politically astute 
and powerful targets, and the constitutionality of suing sister 
agencies so clouded, the regulator may find the most potent weapon 
in enforcement arsenal is an aroused, determined, and litigious 
public. Again, however, sustained public support is never guaranteed, 
and regulators must be prepared to court public opinion with the 
same intensity they display when marshalling executive, legislative, 
or judicial support for their cause. Three effective strategies for doing 
so include the following: (1) using adverse publicity to alert regulatory 
constituencies to violations, (2) actively encouraging citizen legal 
actions consonant with regulatory goals, and (3) diligently providing 
technical expertise to those groups or individuals so activated. Such 
strategies can be determinative—especially in cases where power 
asymmetries favor the regulated agency, but where the visibility 
afforded by adverse publicity, or the delays spawned by it, can 
jeopardize a target’s autonomy or mission. 

As for theoretical implications, this study has proposed—and 
marshalled evidence in support of its claim—that more analytic 
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attention should be given to the role of “time” in the compliance 
decision calculi of intragovernmental regulatory targets. As illus- 
trated by the cases examined, attention to the “noncompliance delay 
effect” seems to improve the predictive and explanatory power of the 
conventional wisdom concerning the politics of intragovernmental 
regulation: This is not to suggest that other factors—for example, the 
character or relative political position of the agencies—are unimpor- 
tant. Certainly, some of the most significant “conditioners” of 
implementation success or failure may involve differentials in 
clientele strength, political support, and mission popularity of the 
adversaries. But as the cases illustrate, even when power asymmetries 
favoring the regulatory target exist, noncompliance is hardly auto- 
matic, and substantial variations occur in the scope, intensity, and 
duration of the resistance marshalled. Similarly, although regulation 
typically is portrayed as growing progressively more difficult with 
increases in the extent of behavioral change required, the complexity 
of joint action involved, and the hostility of the sociopolitical 
environment to regulatory pursuits, exceptions to these propositions 
regularly arise. The NDE appears useful in accounting for these 
variations as a function of the relationship among policy, target 
agency mission, and the impact of delay on that mission. It thus 
appears profitable, for example, to conceptualize intragovernmental 
regulation as /ess difficult not only when target missions are less 
threatened, complexity of joint action is less pronounced, and power 
disparities favor the regulatory agency, but also when the reverse is 
true yet prolonged resistance threatens the ability of the target to 
define or realize its mission. 

This analysis must, of course, be considered exploratory, and the 
cases examined must be treated solely as illustrations rather than 
rigorous tests of the propositions offered. What is more, because 
these cases do not represent a random sample of the “universe” of 
federal intragovernmental conflicts, and because we engage in 
secondary analyses of their contents, generalization is precarious at 
best. However, given the paucity of systematic research on this topic 
and the absence of a predictive theory of regulatory compliance, our 
goal was more limited and our methodology tailored to that end. To 
use the terminology of Glaser and Strauss (1967), we sought theory 
generation, not verification, by using comparative analysis to 
generate conceptual categories from empirical evidence. Given the 
apparent centrality of the noncompliance delay effect in the cases 
reviewed, it appears that further testing and refinement of this 
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concept could prove useful in the development of a general theory of 
intragovernmental regulation. 


NOTES 


1. For similar conclusions see: Deil S. Wright (1978), Martha Derthick (1974) , 
and Russell L. Hanson (1983). 

2. The patterns of interaction developed in this article are heavily dependent upon 
the works of Louis C. Gawthrop (1969), James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, 
(1958), A. Lee Fritschler and Morley Segal (1972: 95-122), Robert A. Dahl and Charles 
E. Lindblom (1953), E. E. Schattschneider (1966), and Robert S. Montjoy and 
Laurence J. O' Toole, Jr. (1979). 

3. The concept of institutional mission refers to an organization's dominant 
official philosophy or administrative ideology, and is directly assoc:ated with its 
maintenance and survival needs (Selznick, 1957; Wamsley and Zald, 1973; Thompson, 
1967). It is identifiable in an agency's technical programs, procedures, and decision 
premises, and represents the view held by the dominant group in the organization 
about what its capabilities and ends should be. The concept is admittedly a 
controversial one. Some, such as Etzioni (1960) and Perrow (1979), suggest that 
organizational missions/goals are multiple not unified, evolving not static, and 
symbolic not real. Still, theorists, such as Thompson (1967), refer to an identifiable 
technological core of critical activities that any agency performs, and Edwards (1980: 
95) argues that most organizations have functions that are clearly secondary given the 
allocation of “fewer resources and less time to those functions which th2y perceive as 
marginal." We subscribe to these latter assessments, and feel the concept is useful and 
operationalizable as suggested. 

4. It should be noted that the Supreme Court has recently struck down the 
legislative veto as being an unconstitutional violation of the separation of powers. 
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This article marks cut the contrasting assumptions and implications of two prevalent 
yet implicit approaches to organizational analysis: the micro and macro perspectives. It 
traces ambiguities in the concepts of organizational power, politics, change, and 
policymaking to the dual meanings possible for such terms given alternate micro and 
macro perspectives. Practitioner styles, mirroring micro and macro scholarly orienta- 
tions are also described. 


AMBIGUITY AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL ANALYSIS 
The Consequences of Micro 

Versus Macro Conceptualization 


ALLAN W. LERNER 
University of [linois—Chicago 


Itis commonly observed that organization theory can be pursued with 
either of two emphases: the micro emphasis or the macro emphasis 
(Hage, 1980; Katz and Kahn, 1978; Scott, 1972; Thompson, 1967). 
The universally enlightened view of this situation is that neither is 
“right” nor “wrong.” Each approach is a distinct perspective on a 
common action context, with attendant advantages and disadvan- 
tages. This article does not argue for one or the other approach. Noris 
it the purpose hereto integrate the two. The former task is a waste of 
time and the latter is too difficult. Instead, this article makes an 
overlooked point about the consequences of choosing between a 
micro and a macro approach to organizational analysis. Important 
concepts in organizational analysis not directly associated with the 
micro-macro distinction are subtly but significantly altered in the shift 
between micro and macro views. The micro-macro choice is not only 
between some obviously unique defining concepts, but also between 
alternate colorations for related concepts inevitably invoked once 
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analysis is underway. The choices are made whether or not we are 
aware of them. This is true for both the high and low cultures in the 
world of organization theory, that is in both scholarly and practi- 
tioner worlds. The dual, micro-macro conceptual status for the idea of 
“organizations” is not necessarily confounding. However, it can be an 
infelicitous ambiguity. The purpose of this article is to make that 
ambiguity more manageable by clarifying its implications, especially 
with respect to politics and change within organizations. 

To make and develop its point, this article clarifies the assumptions 
committed to in adopting a micro versus a macro view of organiza- 
tions. Next it explains how the different assumptions of micro and 
macro views lead to different understandings of power, politics, and 
change in organizations. 


CONTRASTING MICRO AND MACRO APPROACHES 
TO ORGANIZATIONS: THE MACRO VIEW 


To explain how it is that adopting a micro versus a macro perspec- 
tive on organizations leads to significant alteration in the meaning of 
power, politics, and related notions, it is first necessary to undertake a 
brief overview of the key concepts of the micro versus macro 
approaches. As terms, micro and macro have acore of clear meaning 
and practice, though the nuances vary. To satisfy minimal definitional 
requirements, let the micro level mean the level of analysis built 
around individual human actors. The macro level will be the level of 
system. Let us consider some of the important assumptions behind the 
macro view first. 

Perhaps the most essential notion of the macro-systems view of 
organizational action is what may be called automaticity. This notion 
implies that all significant activities in a system display an inherent 
regularity. The structure of an organization is the most stable outline, 
over time that we can draw around these regular patterns for signifi- 
cant organizational activity. This stable outline, or organizational 
structure, is a well-meshed whole; organizations as systems display a 
holistic unity. This theme is found in a number of macro notions, 

In the organization viewed as a system, significant regular patterns 
of action within the system’s time frame are “functions.” These 
functions are described relationally, in terms of each other, with 
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unabashed circularity. Always, some functions will be viewed in relief, 
in the background, as a field for explaining the others now in the 
foreground when it is their turn to be explained. 

In systems terms, the idea of organizational structure thus shares a 
circular relationship with the idea of organizational functions. The 
distinction between structures and functions is relative and usually 
anchored in an implicit sense of time frame. If the structure of an 
organization is the most stable outline we can draw around regular 
patterns for significant organization functions, these stable outlines 
are tracings of the after-images left by function; they are tracings of 
functions acted out in previous cycles that will be acted out again in 
future cygles. Cyclical patterns for action in an organization/system 
are part of the standard definition of systems (Katz and Kahn, 1978). 
The analyst’s sense of cycle and relatively more enduring patterns of 
such cycles is analytically reified as organizational structure. Struc- 
ture is the meta-patterning that can be attributed to relatively shorter- 
cycle repeated goings-on called functions. Systems, and therefore 
organizations as systems, are essentially notions of interlocking, 
multiple level, intra- and intercycle constraints. At any given instant, 
the action we may observe is presumed to be the necessary product of 
the interrelated positioning of all the multilevel, multicycle con- 
straints acting on one another. For some, this image raises questions 
of freedom. 

Freedom is not present or absent in the system context. It is simply 
an inappropriate term. The order observed among cycles of action 
within the system provides the definition of significant action. Signifi- 
cant actions are the manifestations of such orderly relations them- 
selves. That is, what occurs with regularity constitutes the system. 
Sometimes irregular occurrences may be observed. If it is believed 
that they will make the reappearance of past regularities less likely, 
they are upsetting to the essential system equilibrium. Any observed 
irregular occurrences are “antisystem” with respect to any particular 
state discerned for the system at a given time. If they can be rational- 
ized as sustaining a new, modified relational scheme for action units, 
and this new scheme can be judged less disequilibriating for the future, 
then irregular occurrences are deemed adaptive. They facilitate, or at 
least make possible, system movement from one threshold of “cycled 
cycles” to another. If, upon reflection, they are seen to have preceded a 
spate of further irregular occurrences, or are expected to, they are 
dysfunctional. If they do neither, they are irrelevant; they are “noise.” 
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From the system view, action is evaluated for its relations-reinforcing 
or reestablishing effects. Action is seen as originating in relations 
properties themselves (Rapport and Horvath, 1968). This holds true 
for the suborganizational levels as well. 

Units within an organization may qualify as subsystems. Subsys- 
tems are relatively stable substructures, that is, subgroupings of 
especially cohering functions. Units, as subsystems or parts of subsys- 
tems, may have their own orientations or tendencies. When this is 
acknowledged, however, defining them in subsystem terms means 
defining them in system-sympathetic terms. The patterns of actions 
they produce are ultimately true to a system orchestration (Toronto, 
1975). Thus, in somewhat anthropomorphic language, subsystems are 
often observed to “compete.” This suggests a sense of discordance in 
their activities, but it is a discordance at their level, compared to one 
another. Such subsystem competition is system compatible so long as 
itis marshalled within the system to serve overall system viability, or 
insulated within the system to prevent its destabilizing overall system 
viability. By definition, units cannot sustain a system-significant 
independence without calling into question the empirical appropriate- 
ness of the system label. However, the notion of subsystem competi- 
tion is only one example of how variation within the action frame- 
work is still possible. In general, intrasystem variation per se can be 
accounted for with the concept of "slack." 

Systems must display some degree of internal “slack” or redun- 
dancy (Landau, 1969). This is necessary to incorporate the concept of 
change. It represents the necessary extra resources and elasticity in 
patterns, which are needed to fashion newness. Such slack constitutes 
a very limited, parametrically constrained element of indeterminacy 
or ambiguity within the system. At the juncture in the action flow, 
where some given collection of slack resources and redundant proce- 
dures becomes potentially applicable, it is equivocal which equally 
serviceable alternative will be enacted. Hence the ideas of “equipoten- 
tiality" and "equifunctionality." However, the newness that can be 
generated in this way is predictable within the broad system parame- 
ters marked by the system's structure. The cumulative effect of such 
changes may lead to an evolved form of considerable difference from 
some earlier form, but this is a very incremental process of many 
cycles. The overall structure displayed in each new cycle is infini- 
tesimally different from that displayed by the immediately pre- 
ceding cycle. Interplay with the “environment” does not gainsay these 
assumptions. 
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When a system is very open to its environment, environmental 
demands and inputs can compel more abrupt change. However, the 
logic of the process is not very different from systemic evolution. 
Open systems are broadly linked, or mapped, to their environments. 
There are patterns and structures for taking input from the environ- 
ment just as input can be taken from internal subsystems. There are 
patterns with discernible structures for compelling subpattern, sub- 
structure reorganization in response to hierarchically more primary 
control logics. However, no system can reorient by a map of the 
environment unavailable in its self-monitoring repertory. No system 
can vary its “template.” No system can “transcend” its template with 
behaviors beyond the purview inherent in that template. In this sense, 
the epistemological inclination to see an organization as a coherent 
system leads io the view that any apparent indeterminacy is a 
controlled variation by a hierarchically superior, more primary, and 
still intrasystem logic—an insignificant indeterminacy related to insig- 
nificant action alternatives. Again, this is true for a coherent system 
maintaining its broad structural integrity. It is an empirical question 
whether specific anomalies presage breakdown or adaptive, con- 
strained variation. For all these reasons, the concept of automaticity, 
which seems to be the essence of systems thinking, is not a simplistic 
rigid determinism. Rather it is a comprehensive, ineluctible, and 
exhaustive relatedness. It is describable as a network of hierarchi- 
cally oriented routines of constraint—of constraints constraining 
constraints. 


CONTRASTING MICRO AND MACRO PREMISES 


Incontrast to automaticity, the fundamental concept of the micro 
perspective is what may be called combined intentionality. The micro 
perspective sees organizationally significant action as a problematic 
outcome of encounters among autonomous actors. Each participant's 
behavior in the organizational setting is governed by his individual 
calculations of self-interest. At root, these calculi are independent, 
though they obviously operate simultaneously and influence one 
another in the organizational complex. The organization is a context 
formed by the multiple juxtaposition of such individual interests. 

This is not to say that the micro view sees an organization as a 
Tower of Babel. Culture, common preorganizational socialization, 
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mutuality of interest, habit, ranges of indifference, incentives, and 
coercion can all serve to reduce variety and increase predictability. By 
the same token, these limitations on what would otherwise be an 
anarchy of contending preferences do not gainsay the fundamental 
micro premise: The actor’s perspective is the starting point. That 
actors have perspectives is crucial to the analysis. Organizational 
action is the complex product of their collective actions, not an 
independently explainable phenomenon predicting actor behavior. 

The first micro-macro difference, between concepts of “automatic- 
ity” versus “combined intentionality” leads to further important differ- 
ences. One is that the micro view invites a distinction between 
intended and unintended consequences. In contrast, the macro view 
makes no such distinction and indeed could not make sense of sucha 
distinction. 


INTENDED AND UNINTENDED CONSEQUENCES 


In the micro view, where action is explained by focusing on motive- 
guided, interest-based intentions, it is clear that many things also 
happen that were not intended. In the complex, multiparty micro 
interaction of the organization, each successive behavior can alter the 
action field. The simultaneous actions of many actors create many 
alternatives in the action field, and this can cause reverberations 
throughout that field. With so many different interests, long and short 
term, abstract and concrete, actors who take measures relative to their 
interests may do things that facilitate or impede the means taken by 
others pursuing other interests, exerting a telling if ind:rect effect. 
Groups of actors combining for a common purpose may perpetuate 
spill-over effects on the situations and interests of others, or even of 
themselves, in ways of which they may be unaware. Actors who 
misunderstand the cause-effect web of their environment may pursue 
one goal, achieve another, and sometimes not even realize the 
difference. 

The micro notion of unintended consequences is a tool of the 
analyst. It allows for the explanation of significant persisting effects of 
micro interaction that cannot be located in the intentions of the 
actors. From the meta-perspective of the analyst, the concept of 
unintended consequences allows for a comprehensive treatment of 
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what the actor's perspective may simply miss, treat as error, as luck, or 
wrongly attribute to the motives of another actor. 

On the macro level, the accurate depiction of a system should 
absorb all significant system outcomes within its purview. Micro level 
actor intentionality is thus also irrelevant. Categories of functions 
exist to absorb all system-significant action. If the micro analyst's 
unintended outcomes are systemically meaningful, they belong in one 
of the comprehensive collection of system categories for describing 
important activity. They will serve an already identified function, 
rounding out its conceptualization, revealing more of its systemic 
implications. 


MICRO AND MACRO POWER 


The preceding differences between micro- and macro-level 
approaches lead to different meanings of power from each perspec- 
tive. To put it in an inevitably distorting single phrase: The micro 
concept of power is based on actor discretion, whereas the macro 
concept of power is based on intrasystem position. 


The Micro View of Power. In micro terms, power represents the 
ability to impose one's preferences on others (Bell, 1975; Dahl, 1957). 
It is the capacity for having a chosen impact. Degrees of freedom in 
the action situation are thus implied. Indeed this is a distinguishing 
implication. Power is the ability to alter the outcome of events, seen as 
actor interactions. Inherently, this view assumes that important 
action outcomes are initially indeterminate over a vast and significant 
range. 

The existing micro-level definitions show major differences 
(March, 1966), but not on this point. Variations in micro-level discus- 
sions of power involve different views on whether other actor opposi- 
tion must be present or possible (Walter, 1964); the price of sustaining 
an impact (Baldwin, 1971); whether power is meaningful in a reserve 
or “potential” state (Wrong, 1969); whether it must be acknowledged 
by the actor and counterparts (Blau, 1964), and so on. However, the 
common theme in micro approaches is the capacity to impose a 
preference on events that would make those events develop differently 
than they otherwise would. In micro terms, power is the measure of 
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effect on events based on intended action (Rogers, 1977). Thus, 
Goffman called power the capacity to be intentional. Tae relevant 
point is that power can have such a meaning precisely because alterna- 
tive action outcomes are viewed as the products of alternate actors’ 
schemes, with the action field indeterminate enough (“wide open” 
enough) to allow for a significant effect of such scheming. 


The Macro View of Power. The essential idea of effect on events is 
retained in the macro notion of power. In the macro view, the primary 
emphasis in conceptualizing events is to identify them as empirical 
manifestations of an exhaustive orchestration of relational proper- 
ties. Thus, any equivalent of the micro concept of discretion is neces- 
sarily inappropriate. Discretion implies that outcomes are a function 
of individual calculi. These calculi are formed from individual-level 
world views. They represent a perspective irrelevant to the macro view 
that is focused on the complexities of macro stability. The notion of 
individual calculi is invoked on a dimension to which the system is 
indifferent. A notion of power based on the impact of individual, 
tactical choices open to discretion is inappropriate in the macro 
perspective because discretion has little import. From this perspec- 
tive, micro processes describe epiphenomena. Macro-significant 
action is not the problematic outcome of simultaneously independent 
and calculating actors at work. Instead, it is the manifestation of a 
relational logic among units of action. This is the same relational logic 
that defines the system operationally. In a sense this logic constitutes 
the system (Von Bertalanffy, 1968; Laszlo, 1972). 

To affect events in the macro context where events are manifesta- 
tions of relational properties is to contribute to their shaping through 
performance in the relational network. Such performance is in turn 
system-significant action defined by a unit's relational position—the 
juncture occupied in the relational flow. Power in the macro context is 
the power of aswitchin a thermostat, or the last straw that happensto 
bethe oneto break the camel's back. It is the effect of an active, timely, 
situationally significant presence, not the leverage to use or foil the 
aims of some counterpart. This macro-timely presence is defined by 
coordinates of position in the relational network. 

The greater power in macro terms is the enactment of position at a 
juncture where the events undergo a significant stage in shaping, that 
is, where a significant exclusion or addition occurs. Lesser power is 
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position at a nondescript juncture. Positional power involves a chan- 
neling and shaping of system action. This may be through adding or 
deleting some element in the action process. In neither case is it 
understandable as an activity on the order of: deciding what juncture 
one will occupy; assessing how this occupation might be parlayed into 
advantage measured according to some self-interest calculus; contem- 
plating the risks of some attempted exploitation, or the like. 

Indeed, deciding, assessing, contemplating, exploiting—all such 
discretion-implying concepts—are the province of micro for- 
mulations. 


LEVELS AND SELF-CONSCIOUS BEHAVIOR 


Micro/ macro differences on power reflect a still deeper difference 
between the micro and macro perspectives. Discretion, the assump- 
tion behind micro power, presupposes the capacity for judgment. This 
suggests an awareness derived independently of the particular events 
at hand. Judgment requires having a picture of the action field, which 
may be used to evaluate the meaning of actions, and opportunities 
now, in current array. Judgment implies consciousness, or more 
specifically se/f-consciousness as an actor. The macro characteristics 
of automaticity, intended/unintended mootness, and power as posi- 
tion, all have at their core unconscious action by components of the 
system (at the level of system meaning of course, which is the level of 
interest for the macro approach). “Component” self-consciousness, 
implying a potential autonomy, is central to the micro approach. 

The micro emphasis on active self-consciousness implies a strain 
between actor and environment, in the sense of a conditional relation- 
ship. It implies a constant assessment of the cost-benefit factor in 
participation and cooperation in general, and in the choice of individ- 
ual acts in particular. In the micro view, there may be a natural 
intra-individual pattern for choosing, which can lead to some intra- 
individual harmony and ultimately enhance effectiveness (Argyris, 
1973; Maslow, 1970). Or individuals may exhibit a more eclectic 
approach to assessing utility, one that is highly situational and more 
obviously contingent (Schelling, 1963; Lindblom, 1965). In either 
case, the micro view understands contexts as being shaped by actors 
rather than actors as being defined by systems. The choice of emphasis 
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is highly significant. It can shape the understanding of major concepts 
in the study of organization. Here we consider its effects on the 
meaning of politics. 


Politics in Micro Perspective. We saw that the micro perspective, 
power is treated as the impact of discretion exercised in a compara- 
tively open action field. The actor is self-conscious and participating 
conditionally according to a self-interest calculus for determining 
individual acts and for determining the depth and duration of partici- 
pation. Of course, a degree of regularity in interactions may occur 
owing to synchronizations of tactics at given points in the action. 
Such patterns can be discerned because similar orientations can be 
shared by actors. This can occur for reasons ranging from common 
species characteristics and similar perceptual processes, to similar 
experiences, synchronous role pressures, and common socializations. 
However, this skeletal patterning is emphatically not a deliberate, 
collectively sought, or relationally imperative regularity. In micro 
terms, it is the degree of de facto patterning in the multitude of actions 
in pursuit of individually advantageous form and content in actor 
relations. It is the attributed degree of “process” in the carryings on of 
individuals or coalitions, aimed at establishing or maintaining a 
context in which their preferred events will occur, or events believed 
not directly controllable will take on a preferred meaning from the 
vantage point of the actors. It is the attempted pursuit of selected 
preferences by shrewd navigation through a multitude of contending 
preferences. In the micro domain, politics thus translates into strate- 
gic behavior, which actors direct at one another in pursuit of cross- 
purposes. From the micro perspective, politics within the organization 
are constrained by three forces: rules of conduct, personality, and the 
degree of incompatibility among actors’ purposes. 


SHAPING THROUGH CONSTRAINT 


Rules of conduct are the prescriptions and prohibitions marking 
out acceptable individual behavior in the organization. They specify 
the things that can and cannot be done. They also specify the catego- 
ries of actionable issues that are within the organization’s purview. 
Thus, rules of conduct broadly constrain the intensity that can be 
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displayed and the prevalence of strategic behavior, or organizational 
politicization. The more elaborate and explicit the rules, and the more 
comprehensive the rule framework, the less an organization can be 
politicized. There is less freedom to strategize. 

The degree of incompatibility among actors' purposes constrains 
politicization in the sense that increased incompatibility augurs for 
increased incentives to strategize with increasing frequency. Personal- 
ity characteristics also influence the degree of organizational politici- 
zation from the micro perspective in that there are personality types 
variously prone to, and variously skilled in, taking a strategic, manipu- 
lative orientation to social interaction. Thus for example, Machiavel- 
lians and socially conventional personalities will have opposite inclina- 
tions to manipulativeness. In a given organization, the predominance 
of one personality type or some combination of personality types can 
serve to enhance or reduce politicization, from the micro perspective. 


Politics in Macro Perspective. Again, we begin with the general 
definition of politics as the domain of organizational action con- 
cerned with the display of power. In macro terms, power was under- 
stood in terms of position in the relationally shaped flow of action. 
However, we saw that all systemically significant action is relationally 
determined, and a particular system’s relational logic describes it. Ina 
sense, then, any activity in this system is political insofar as it enacts 
the established order, and no activity is exclusively political insofar as 
it carries a functional justification as well as a political connotation. 
Politics translates as the systemic process of internal self-control of 
performance. Events and processes appear “more political” as they 
appear more central to the monitoring of general relational patterns. 

In all viable systems, this central self-monitoring function is a 
generic aspect of every distinct facet of the relational network (of 
every subsystem). Highly developed systems also include a subsystem 
explicitly dedicated to this function of master control and monitoring 
of the relational flow. Thus the macro analogy to the micro concept of 
politics is the general control process within this system. As greater 
macro power was the enactment of position at a major action junc- 
ture, systemically more crucial control is control focused on such 
junctures. Such system-level concepts of control are reflected with 
terminological variations such as managerial subsystem performance, 
social control, authoritative allocation, or system self-correction pro- 
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cesses (Landau, 1973). In broadest terms, the macro, regulatory, 
“political” function concerns maintenance of the dynamic equilib- 
rium, the intact progression through threshold points marking 
changes in system states, and the general resistance of entropy or 
disorganization (Tachjian, 1974). . 

Thus, macro-level organizational “politicizing” is the process of 
elaborating self-regulation in a dynamic action context. The extent of 
such elaboration is governed by three factors: overall system compli- 
catedness, established error tolerances, and what may be called the 
degree of internal processual tensions a kind of system dialectical 
notion. Sheer complexity of an organization as system, in terms of the 
number of process channels, junctures, and cycles within cycles of 
action, augurs for highly elaborated self-regulation, ceteris paribus. 
Largely as a function of technology one would expect, fine error 
tolerances—especially in what might be called “core system func- 
tions"— would lead to elaborated self-regulation processes. This is 
because even relatively minor random errors would have especially 
reverberating effects on system outputs. 

The third factor governing the systemic elaboration of self- 
regulation—the degree of internal processual tensions—may be less 
self-explanatory. If systems are viewed as collections of subsystems, it 
is reasonable to expect that systems may vary in the degree of subsys- 
tem cohesion. A service agency with a prosecutorial division and a 
mining company with an art department have built in tensions in 
intersubsystem terms, to the degree the subsystems have such con- 
trary dynamics. Their “natural inclinations” would be somewhat at 
odds. Ceteris paribus, the smooth coordination of such systems 
requires relatively more elaborated self-regulation. 


THE CONNOTATIONS OF “POLITICS”: 
MICRO AND MACRO VIEWS 


The macro meaning of politics is one that now connotes ordering, 
clarifying, standardizing, error-reducing, design-affirming effects. 
From the macro perspective, this self-regulatory or political dimen- 
sion thus claims a certain natural primacy. It is the priority channel in 
the sense that it monitors the internal flow of action, to keep structure 
intact. From the macro perspective, the “politicizing” of organization 
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is constant, generic, dictated by structural logic, indispensable, and 
unavoidable by definition. Thus one would not even speak of a 
politicized organization in macro terms, thereby implying the possibil- 
ity of an unpoliticized organization. This would be like speaking of a 
managed corporation, thereby implying the possibility of an unman- 
aged one. The more “politics” (as self-regulation), the better system 
monitoring; the more faithful the system to its design, the better will 
structure reflect and facilitate further process. The monitoring, facili- 
tating function reflects and enhances system orderliness. One can hear 
the tumblers clicking smoothly into place. In the mature system, there 
is an elaborate, routinized, heavily invested, highly developed system- 
level effort by a coordinating, dominant subsystem. 

With the systemic elaboration of the control function comes the 
mature development of a control structure, the managerial/ political 
subsystem that is now leading. Moreover, its efforts are recapitulated 
by synchronous, generic control processes within all other subsys- 
tems. All elements work to clarify the system regarding the relation 
between design structure and process, as the system regulates and 
clarifies itself. “Politics” is no longer the micro clash of interests; it is 
transformed into *management," as the mastery of meta processes. 

Indeed the contrast with the micro-level connotations of *politics" 
is very sharp. In micro terms, increased politicization creates disorder- 
liness, unpredictability, distraction from the common organizational 
task, and the displacement of collective interests by private agendas. 
When motivation is high and self-interest is enlightened self-interest, 
then personal loyalties, debts accumulated in lateral relations, culti- 
vated back channels, negotiated orders, forged consensus, and so on 
are used to attain an organizational outcome coinciding with individ- 
ual interests. The shrewd maneuvering amid contending preferences 
connotes a bubbling confusion and the din of a pluralistic arena. 
Hierarchy and rules generally become factors among many others 
weighting actor chances in this environment. “Politicizing” carries a 
negative connotation of disorderliness. 


POLITICS AND THE POLICY PROCESS: 
MICRO AND MACRO VIEWS 


Policies are often treated as a category of organizational outputs, 
the result of a “policy process.” It is common to characterize policies 
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and the policy process with either of two polar adjectives: incremental 
or comprehensive. Incrementalism tends to be associated with plural- 
ist, micro, coalition contexts. Comprehensiveness tends to be associ- 
ated with macro, system-modeling, “rational comprehensive” policy- 
making contexts. Micro-level assumptions are essential to the former 
and an anathema to the latter. The idea of “politics” in micro, 
incrementalist treatments is portrayed as an inevitably thwarting 
obstacle to the logical systemic workings of comprehensive policymak- 
ing. Thus comprehensiveness tends to be treated as a naive aspiration 
because it is inevitably undone by “politics.” It is no surprise to see 
policy implementation in micro terms described as contingent on 
winning “games” (Bardach, 1977) and policymaking in macro terms 
as contingent on comprehending structural dynamics (Melcher and 
Melcher, 1980). These considerably diverging connotations of policy- 
making and politics are predictable given the differing assumptions 
behind micro and macro approaches to organization. 


POLITICS AND INNOVATION: 
MICRO AND MACRO VIEWS 


The contrasts among micro and macro views of organization, 
organizational politics and policymaking, augur for contrasting 
approaches to innovation. The classic micro perspective on introduc- 
ing innovation in organizations is that organizations do not innovate, 
people do (Thompson, 1969). In this view, innovation is an individual 
level, small group creative act. It is an eccentric process that cannot be 
routinized. Innovation-creating units should be distant from the 
organization, must be freed of its rules, should be reeled back in when 
they think they have something, but otherwise left alone. They will 
probably need a blank check. If they come up with something worth 
trying, the organizational leadership will have to implement the 
innovation with a combination of threats and promises, in negotia- 
tions with the relevant pockets of interested parties in the organiza- 
tion. Introducing innovations thus hinges on finding the right people, 
tolerating their eccentricities, heavily subsidizing their long-shot 
efforts, assessing the conflicts of competing interests affected by their 
eventual recommendations, and reworking (better, “renegotiating”) 
the rules of interaction for the postinnovation context. 
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The macro perspective on innovation is predictably far more 
circumspect. Innovation is the manifestation of system adaptation to 
the environment and/ or system internal self-modification as part of 
the growth process. It requires a systemic attainment of technological 
capability and internal coordination capacity. Significant innova- 
tions cannot beforced or grafted on. An example of this view is found 
in one community of opinion on U.S.-Soviet information exchange 
on high technology. It is the view that the United States need not be 
overly concerned about excessive Soviet access to Western high 
technology information. High technology is a system and not a 
collection of facts and hardware. Facts and hardware can be bought 
or stolen, but systems cannot; they must evolve. 

From the macro perspective, innovation-conducive measures can 
be taken when monitoring (managing) systems. However, these are 
measures to nurture indirectly adaptation-enhancing features. They 
involve the comprehension of eufunctional redundancies, boundary 
observation and feedback processing, subsystem integration, “learn- 
ing” processes, and so on. Innovation is a reflection of an adaptable 
system; one cannot simply choose to do it, any more than achild can 
choose to grow. A further interesting implication of this perspective is 
that once certain threshold points are reached, innovation also cannot 
be stopped. 


FROM THOUGHT TO ACTION: 
REGIMES, ORGANIZATIONAL PERSPECTIVES, 
AND CHANGING POLICY OUTPUTS 


I would not contend that practitioner elites have mastered or care 
to consider the epistemological intricacies of micro and macro views 
of organization. However, there seems to be a practical-culture paral- 
lel to these academic concerns. It resides in real-world executive 
circles and is being more fully articulated all the time. It is reflected in 
a dichotomy of styles of thinking about organizations. These are 
crudely systemic and individualistic orientations to thinking about 
organizations. As career patterns in public and private executive 
circles involve more formal education in policy and organizational 
fields, and as academicians penetrate policy circles, the practitioner 
culture may reflect the academic issues of this article ever more 
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sharply. Accordingly, I would like to suggest the broad profile of two 
practitioner perspectives on organizational leadership. They corre- 
spond to micro and macro perspectives. The perspectives suggest 
contrasting inclinations to organizational problem solving and 
policymaking. 


A CARICATURE OF LEADERSHIP IN THE MACRO MOLD 


The macro perspective has several high points from which to form 
the picture of a macro-consistent leader style. It augurs for a circum- 
spect posture. People do not *mess up" and make a problem. Prob- 
lems evolve. Their immediate manifestations that set subordinates off 
are epiphenomena. The problem explanation is usually more intricate 
than reported difficulties; problem explanations are comparatively 
nonobvious. As the office sign says, if you are not confused you do not 
understand the problem. Changing the “key” people will not change 
the issues because issues have systemic causes. Indeed, because the key 
insight is the appreciation of interrelatedness, problems that occur in 
one organizational place may need tending by action at a seemingly 
distant organizational place. 

Further by implication, some problems can only be made worse by 
action, because the system tends to echo and enhance any trouble 
once the source of the trouble is tampered with. Some systems simply 
can do no more than hobble along and could only be improved by 
wholesale replacement, a practical impossibility very often. Similarly, 
some arguably plausible policy interventions—those within budget, 
partisan acceptability, technical capacity, and employee willingness 
and capability—may be nonetheless futile. They may go against the 
alleged "natural dynamic" of the organizational system. 

The rhetoric of such views is as follows: *Detroit can't do two 
things at once; by the time the product hits the showroom, we will 
either have performance or economy but never both. Prepare a 
campaign for one or the other. I don't care what they say they want 
now." *We could never implement a limited war strategy. It has 
nothing to do with the correctness of your model. No military organi- 
zation like ours could actually maintain a decision rule to end a fight 
without clarifying winner and loser." “We are becoming a state with a 
high technology economy and that process cannot be stopped. The 
next decade will be a process of adjustment to that developing reality. 
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We have no choice to make; the system has made the choice. Focus on 
getting us through it, not the pros and cons of getting us in it." 

One of the most interesting implications of having a leadership in 
this mold is the likelihood of its encouraging an organizational and 
societal view that it is sophisticated to see "insoluble" problems— not 
impotent, but sophisticated. Societal leadership with this perspective, 
speaking from the tops of major organizational structures, may thus 
focus on reducing follower expectations rather than meeting them. 
Leadership becomes demonstrable by calm pseudo-oriental inner 
acceptance, rather than by direct action to set something right or force 
something to happen. In this vein, the alleged worst danger is simplis- 
tic tampering with delicate, complicated systemic arrangements 
through ad hoc and ad hominem interventions. 


A CARICATURE OF LEADERSHIP IN THE MICRO MOLD 


The micro perspective now as a caricature, would involve a leader- 
ship profile that tends to emphasize an individual-level orientation to 
problems. In this view, most problems are best solved by finding a few 
talented people and injecting them into the situations that present the 
difficulties. Organizational policy difficulties and disputes could often 
be avoided if some of the interaction combinations of key persons 
involved could be changed. This would mean a better balanced team 
with the right chemistry. From this view organizations are, after all, 
run on key decisions made by a small circle. Very often positions that 
individuals advocate actually mask their vested interests in policy or 
career. Very often, too, when organizations get into difficulty, it is 
because everyone pulls his oar at his own rate, forgetting the crucial 
importance of maintaining a close-knit unit. 

Itis quite consistent with this framework of assumptions to believe 
that despite the considerable complexity of the modern organization, 
it is possible to master any issue by asking a very simple question: 
What key personages are involved and on what victories have they set 
their gamesmanship skills? A quite legitimate perspective within the 
micro framework, orienting with this question is presumed to betoken 
realism rather than cynicism. 

The rhetorical tone of this generally individualistic view is sug- 
gested by statements such as: “Unemployment could be licked over- 
night if every firm in the country would hire just one more person.” 
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“Inflation could be stopped if we were each a little less piggy.” “Wedo 
not need to reanalyze the project; we need to hire General Patton.” 

The organizational and societal outlook thus encouraged is one 
that would tend to focus on policy outcomes in terms of establishing 
winners and losers rather than choosing approaches. Given the indi- 
vidual level emphasis, it would see career interest and adversarial and 
loyalist status, as the prime factors in most position taking. Individ- 
uals, good or bad, tend to be the causes of most developments. 
Problems have causers and good outcomes always vindicate some- 
one. The implied measure of sophistication is tactical prowess, cyni- 
cism of purported complicatedness, and personal firmness and unflap- 
pability. All organizations, including society as an organization, are 
likely to find that when the most talented people are given afree hand, 
most problems can be worked out. Problems are usually simpler than 
people will admit, once they are left to someone who has a plan and 
knows how to accomplish things. 

I believe these stereotyped postures are current practitioner/ politi- 
cian analogs to the contrasting scholarly perspectives on organiza- 
tions—the micro and macro approaches. My point in introducing 
them is simply to suggest that the micro-macro distinction affects not 
only scholarly understanding. It readily admits of analog forms in 
workaday assumptive frameworks. This relationship seems worth 
noting apart from the details of the specific characterizations sug- 
gested here. However, the major concern of this article is more 
analytical than applied. It is to demonstrate that important organiza- 
tion-relevant concepts such as power, politics, innovation, and policy 
outcomes, are significantly affected as the analyst adopts a micro or 
macro perspective on organization. The understanding of change, 
especially political change, is affected by the view of organization. The 
view of organization follows from the implicit preference for how to 
resolve a conceptual ambiguity. The ambiguity is the dual analytical 
status of organization as a micro and macro notion. 

We must improve our understanding of the full implications of this 
choice between perspectives. Doing so can transform an infelicitous 
ambiguity into a rich, multilevel conceptualization. 
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mplaining is seen as a form of participation in administration. Although the 
rature recommends greater participation, we have little evidence about what sort of 
iple are likely to complain and what the effect of their participation through 
nplaining will be. The attitudes of people who had complained to the Nebraska 
budsman were compared with a sample of citizens who had not complained. The 
nplainers were found to have a lower sense of political efficacy and were more 
ical about government than the noncomplainers. The implications of complaining 
public adminisirators are discussed. 


OMPLAINING AS PARTICIPATION 
he Case of the Ombudsman 
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ioughtful students of public administration recognize that their 
Id is more than the business of clerks. This recognition promises to 
pose a terrible burden on the administrators. The bureaucrat has 
en enjoined to encourage an “actively engaged citizenry” and to 
sept “a basic responsibility and ethical obligation . . . to enfuse the 
lividual citizen with an ethical sense of purpose in the system of 
mocratic governance" (Gawthorp, 1984: 104). Public employees are 
pposed to be the friends and counselors of the citizens while, one 
:sumes, keeping the trains running on time. It is an imposing 
signment, 

Although academics are ever ready to give advice to administrators 
out the importance of their relationship with the public, they have 
ovided little solid information about what to expect from citizen 
ntacts and how the citizen is to be fulfilled. Indeed, only recently 
ve we come to recognize the “public encounter,” to use Goodsell’s 
181) phrase as something worthy of study. The one-on-one interac- 
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tion of bureaucrat and citizen, it is evident, is an important form of 
participation. Unfortunately, the extensive literature on political 
participation is in disarray, and there is no single theory that can serve 
as the core of advice to the practitioners who are supposed to bring the 
interaction to a successful completion. In the final analysis, one’s 
perception of what to prescribe is probably a function of sentiment 
rather than science and today the sentiment is that more rather than 
less citizen participation is good. 

This article deals with the “hard case” of citizen participation in 
administration: the complaint. We will report on some data about the 
attitudes of Nebraskans who have interacted with their state govern- 
ment through the complaint-handling mechanism known as the 
ombudsman. We hope to shed some light on two interconnected 
questions. First, what sort of person is likely to complain? Second, 
what effect does complaining have on the attitude of the citizen 
toward government? Our data do not resolve all the questions about 
the relationship of attitudes and complaining. All we are able to 
conclude with certainty is that to assert that public administration in a 
democracy bears a special responsibility for maintaining positive 
political attitudes is easier said than done. Our contention is that the 
existing models of participation have not paid sufficient attention to 
the probable absence of harmony in the relationship between the 
governed and their governors. An awareness of this aspect does not 
mean that participation is any less attractive or should be deempha- 
sized. It means primarily that administrators have a more difficult 
assignment than heretofore imagined in maintaining support for a 
democratic system. 


THE THEORETICAL PROBLEM 


Much of our confusion stems from an unresolved doctrinal debate 
about the nature of the participants. The formerly dominant theo- 
rists—contemporary democrats, modern democratic realists, revision- 
ists, democratic elitists—were not overly enthusiastic about the possi- 
bility of widespread citizen participation. Curiously, democracy was 
felt to be better served when citizens (but not too many of them) were 
confined to occasional trips to the voting booth; much more than that 
was a symptom of and not a cure for political problems. The advo- 
cates of this approach claimed, much to their personal regret, that 
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their theory was the only one justified by the empirical evidence.’ 
Walker (1966), in his critique of writers from Joseph Schumpeter to 
Seymour Martin Lipset, concluded they feared that the citizen was 
susceptible to *demagogic leadership, mass psychology, group coer- 
cion, and the influence of those who control concentrated economic 
power," their rigorous science also served to strip democracy of its 
normative components related to radical change and the potential for 
human development. 

The elements of social change through broad-based political action 
and of the enhancement of individual potential through participation 
were revived in the 1960s when another "democratic surge" led to 
challenges to authority “in the family, the university, business, public 
and private associations, politics, the governmental bureaucracy and 
the military service" (Huntington, 1975: 74). Political scientists were 
then forced to admit that political participation might have some 
place in an open society after all, and the classics of democracy were 
reread. Participation was something to be promoted and those citi- 
zens, so recently feared as a potentially dangerous mob, were to be 
welcomed. The advocates did not have to spend much time in analyz- 
ing what the citizens were because of a conviction about what they 
could become. Participation, it was argued, had a cumulative educa- 
tive effect in the promotion of civic virtue. According to Pateman 
(1970: 42) participation improved the attitudes of citizens through 
their “gaining practice in democratic skills and procedures." In con- 
trast to the greatest fears of the “realists,” participation had charms to 
soothe the savage, or at least deeply alienated, citizens and to make 
them productive contributors to the commonwealth. “Thus there is 
no special problem about the ability of a participatory system; it is 
self-sustaining through the educative impact of the participatory 
process. Participation develops and fosters the very qualities neces- 
sary for it” (Pateman, 1970: 42-43). 

The main empirical support for such a happy conclusion came 
from a number of studies showing a relationship between political 
participation, primarily voting, and a sense of political efficacy and 
adjustment to the system. Such proof may be of little comfort to those 
persuaded by commentators who argue that the major political arena 
today is located deep within the bureaucracy (Hummel, 1982). In the 
bureaucratic state, according to Lewis (1977), the fullness of the status 
of citizen has been degraded to the roles of constituent, client, or 
victim of the administrators. The image is one of a sullen class of 
subjects dominated by an indifferent administrative machine. In that 
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light, it is all the more urgent to revive effective citizenship through 
participation in administration. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PARTICIPATION 


The friends of participation have not been discouraged by the rise 
of the administrative state; even here the educative function would be 
manifested in increased contacts with the bureaucracy. Once again, 
participation would beget participation. As Hart (1972: 613) summa- 
rized the arguments of the advocates, “the assumption is that partici- 
pation produces better citizens, because through participation they 
realize their full potential.” As an antidote to alienation, participation 
allows a citizen “to behave responsibly, intelligently, perhaps even 
creatively in his daily life” (Smith, 1971: 662). Drawing on Rousseau, 
Bjur and Sigel (1977: 136) felt that participation in community life 
through administration would prevent citizens from becoming “apa- 
thetic or perhaps openly resentful of the constraints imposed by 
public institutions and public laws.” 

In contrast to the material on voting, the literature on the effect of 
administrative participation on attitudes is sparse. In general, one can 
find support for the impact and the lack of it on the sense of efficacy 
and alienation. For example, Cole (1974: 115) determined that partici- 
pants in programs at the neighborhood level “report ar. improved 
image of the political system and that, when compared with cohorts in 
a control sample, the improvement among blacks and whites was 
highly significant.” A study sponsored by HEW, to the contrary, 
found that “there appears to be little evidence that increasing citizen 
participation will reduce the political alienation of either those who 
actually participate or those who merely look on. Trust is not posi- 
tively related to participation, and sense of political efficacy is in some 
cases and not in others” (Yin et al., 1973: 45). 

The softness of the material out of which the practice o7 participa- 
tion is to be crafted is illustrated by the compendium of analysis and 
recommendations prepared by the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations (ACIR, 1980) A major justification for “citizen 
participation beyond the electoral process” is its role in “strengthen- 
ing citizen’s confidence in, and support for, government” (ACIR, 
1980: 13). Better citizens and better government, the ACIR concludes, 
will tend to follow from increased participation. The equivocal nature 
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of the evidence on this point is acknowledged, but there is no conse- 
quent lessening of support for the basic notion that participatory 
devices, of which the ACIR identifies almost three dozen, should be 
extended throughout the federal system. Although the democratic 
heart may yearn for the ACIR to be vindicated in its faith in participa- 
tion, the argument of this article is that we have not yet established the 
principles by which to weigh the various components of participation 
in such a way that we can realistically predict their impact on the 
performance of administration. 


COMPLAINING AS PARTICIPATION 


The gloomy portrait of the citizen as drawn by the “democratic 
realists” may have been exaggerated, but it could also be that the 
model citizen envisioned in a number of participatory proposals is too 
idealistic. Participation will supposedly have a benign effect on citi- 
zens and on the governmental system; participants will become better 
adjusted individuals and society will derive a benefit from that adjust- 
ment. We certainly do not intend here to contrast “benign” with 
“malignant,” because the measures of attitudes we use do not permit 
us to conclude that some people pose a clear danger to democratic 
institutions. We are not ready to present our findings as a diagnosis of 
political disease. We simply suggest that the advocates of greater 
participation may have overlooked the persistence among partici- 
pants of a less than supportive attitude toward government and 
officials, an attitude that may lead to tension rather than cooperation 
between citizens and administrators. In some cases, participants will 
confront government in a disputatious way and any disharmony will 
not necessarily be washed away by the mere act of participating. 
Moreover, the element of confrontation is unevenly distributed across 
different modes of participation; some modes cannot be expected to 
serve any educative function because of this aspect. 

Involvement with government officials is not always anticipated 
with pleasure by citizens nor is that involvement likely to be general- 
ized. Participation is episodic, as Redford (1969: 66) pointed out: “the 
first characteristic of the great body of men subject to the administra- 
tive state is that they are dormant regarding most of the decisions 
being made with respect to them. .. . Democracy in the sense of man's 
participation in all that affects him is impossible in the administered 
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society.” Milbrath and Goel (1977: 150) are surely correct when they 
state that “most people relate to government in a purposeful fashion.” 
We must then ascertain what purpose the citizen sees as determined by 
administration. In this area, as in all forms of social behavior, we 
assume that the individual will engage in search behavior when an 
environmental equilibrium has been disturbed or, in simpler terms, 
when something is wrong. Whether the act is voting for a radical 
candidate or making a telephone call about shoddy garbage collec- 
tion, the citizen by complaining is attempting to rectify a situation 
perceived to be a problem. Put another way, the citizen ccntact with 
government is not the same as an activity such as voting. In voting, 
one can make a supportive, affirmative decision by backing the 
incumbents. Few contented citizens, as far as we know, drop by a 
government office just to tell administrators, “You folks are doing a 
great job. Keep it up!” 

If a large portion of participation through contacting can thus be 
understood as complaining, the important research question becomes 
the marking of calibrations on what is obviously a continuum. Volun- 
teering to clean up a city park could be construed as a criticism of park 
management, but it is likely to be seen by all as a positive, creative 
action; burning a police car is a very loud and nonsupportive com- 
plaint about certain governmental policies. What we need to know is 
the attitudes that the citizens bring with them to these encounters and 
at what point on this continuum the purported educative effect of 
participation comes into play, thereby contributing to a changed 
attitude toward the larger polity. 

At this time, we know very little about the act of complaining other 
than that “few citizens are sufficiently motivated to communicate 
their grievances directly to public officials” (Mladenka, 1978: 23). In 
his study of complaint behavior in Albertain 1969 and 1971 and Great 
Britain in 1969, Friedmann (1974: 34) found that “the proportion of 
respondents who report having made a complaint is surprisingly 
small." The Katz et al. (1975: 74-75, 112-113) study divided govern- 
ment contacts into those of service agencies (e.g., welfare or job 
training) and constraint agencies (e.g., police and tax collection). 
Even in the constraint agencies, where one might expect a higher 
degree of dissatisfaction, only 22.896 of respondents said they had 
made an appeal of an agency decision. 

It is obvious that the complainer, the citizen who ccnfronts a 
government office in person or in writing, is a member of a small 
minority. To repeat our original question, what sort of person is this? 
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Here general interpretations differ drastically, largely because of a 
tendency to look at the majority who do not complain. Goodsell 
(1983: 29) concludes that Americans “perceive their concrete experi- 
ences with bureaucracy in a generally favorable light.” Nachmias and 
Rosenbloom (1980: 247) looked at many of the same surveys as 
Goodsell and came to quite different conclusions: Because Americans 
so seldom contact government, the dominance of the bureaucracy 
over helpless subjects is increased. 

Whatever the case, and surely the truth is somewhere in between, 
we must turn to those attributes that make it likely that certain people 
will complain. The most obvious explanation is the one suggested by 
Hill (1976: 102), namely, people who complain are exhibiting deviant 
social behavior. However, his study of complaints taken to the New 
Zealand ombudsman revealed all but a handful of complaintants to 
be “rational and normal people” (Hill, 1976: 127). 

In fact, Hill found that complaints came from the “supernormal,” 
from “society’s successes.” Of course, given the conventional wisdom 
about the relationship between political efficacy and socioeconomic 
status, this is not a surprising conclusion. The more one perceives 
political activity as effective, the more likely one is to take action. Yet 
in their articles on citizen contacts, both Thomas (1982) and Sharp 
(1982) review the remarkable differences in findings; depending on the 
study, one can conclude that the relationship between contacting and 
socioeconomic status is positive, negative, or parabolic. Both Thomas 
and Sharp agree that the individual sense of efficacy plays an impor- 
tant role. 

If we would remain in the realm of the hypothetical, the positive 
relationship between socioeconomic status and efficacy in contacting 
behavior would be a certainty. Friedmann's (1974: 30-32) data 
showed clearly the relationship between education and income and 
political efficacy and, in turn, the inclination to complain to govern- 
ment; in his words, "attitudes toward complaining are preeminently 
associated with respondent's sense of political efficacy, so much, in 
fact, that the question on the usefulness of complaining can well be 
included in the base of the political efficacy scale as one item among 
others measuring the same phenomenon." Among the citizens sur- 
veyed by Sharp (1982), a sense of efficacy was more strongly associ- 
ated with contacting behavior than it was with voting. But both these 
studies were based on hypothetical questions, and the pretty correla- 
tion between attitude and complaining did not hold up, Friedmann 
discovered, in further investigation of who actually reported lodginga 
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complaint with government. A number of his respondents “who 
believe complaining to be useless, or who score low an political 
efficacy have nevertheless made a complaint at one time or another" 
(Friedmann, 1974: 47). This is similar to our findings about complaint 
behavior in Nebraska. 

The second question relevant to the praise of participation is the 
effect of having complained. After getting it off one's chest, is there a 
cathartic effect? Does the citizen feel more favorable abcut govern- 
ment and society? A little thought should show that one happy 
encounter with a bureaucrat is not going to change one's perspective. 
As Kweit and Kweit (1981: 119) point out, “There may be good reason 
for participation to have little impact on the attitudes citizens have 
toward the political system, for the basic attitudes of trust and efficacy 
are learned in a socialization process that begins in early childhood 
and continues throughout life." Moreover, one of the clearest conclu- 
sions from the Katz et al. (1975: 186) study of citizen attitudes toward 
bureaucracy is that "negative experience with an agency lowers one's 
general evaluation of government, but a positive experience does not 
raise it." An individual's direct experience, that is, does not necessarily 
translate into a generalized attitude. Common sense and the hard 
facts, however, have not inhibited the advocates of better mechanisms 
specially designed to handle the complaints of the citizens. 


THE OMBUDSMAN 


In the 1960s, it was thought by many that the Scandinavian 
countries had provided the rest of the world with a prover: model for 
the proper treatment of complaints of citizens against government. As 
with so many innovations of the time, the idea of the ombudsman was 
oversold, with any number of benefits attributed to the institution. A 
major assertion was that the office would improve the relationship 
between citizens and government in an age of increasing bureaucrati- 
zation. People would be more content just by knowing that the 
ombudsman was on duty (Gwyn, 1968: 43). It did not take long for its 
champions to suggest that the ombudsman could be almast as effec- 
tive as Valium on the terminally disenchanted; by reducing “aliena- 
tion, anomie and frustration," the office could prevent *maladaptive 
coping patterns and ultimately, psychiatric hospitalization" (quoted 
in Hill, 1976: 152). Among American ombudsmen, the reduction of 
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citizen alienation is regarded as a major function of their profession 
(Hill, 1982: 427). 

Danet’s comprehensive review of everything we do not know about 
the ombudsman mentions the possibility of reduced alienation from 
government as an outcome, but she cites only one piece of research, an 
Israeli master’s thesis, which deals with the question. Friedmann 
(1974) did try to investigate the attitudes of complainers but so few of 
his respondents mentioned the Alberta ombudsman that his findings 
are inconclusive in terms of an overall relationship to the political 
system. We are still somewhat removed from the factual basis for the 
“sociology of complaints” recommended by Danet. 

Since 1971, the Nebraska ombudsman (officially the Public Coun- 
sel, although that title is rarely used) has investigated citizen-initiated 
complaints against personnel and agencies of the state. Studies 
(Wyner, 1974; Miewald and Comer, 1983) have found a high degree of 
satisfaction with the office among state officials, both elected and 
appointed. Until this research, however, no systematic investigation 
has been made of the attitudes of the citizens toward the office. 

Reported bzlow are the findings from two surveys. The first is a 
survey of persons who contacted the Nebraska ombudsman with a 
complaint during 1980. With the permission and aid of the ombuds- 
man, 130 of the 347 cases for the year that involved a complaint 
(excluding those from individuals confined to the Nebraska Peniten- 
tiary and other state institutions) were drawn at random from office 
files. Selection criteria were employed to ensure that a nearly equal 
number of cases were selected from each month during the year. For 
reasons of confidentiality, the ombudsman mailed out and received 
all questionnaires. The 96 returns represent 28% of all complaints 
received by the ombudsman during 1980. 

The second survey is a statewide survey conducted in March 1981 
of all Nebraska households with telephones (90% or more of all 
households). This survey was conducted by the Bureau of Sociolog- 
ical Research at the University of Nebraska. Employing a random 
digit dialing technique, 1,890 interviews were obtained. Selection 
criteria for each household ensured age and sex representativeness. 
Although the entire sample was 1,890, only 945 respondents were 
asked some of the questions used in this analysis. The 945 constitute a 
random sample of this size. In addition to the standard demographic 
information, respondents in both surveys were asked questions 
designed to measure their sense of political efficacy and political 
cynicism. These questions are the standard University of Michigan 
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Survey Research Center items. The sample of complainers were also 
asked questions regarding their level of satisfaction with the treatment 
they received from the ombudsman and with the outcame of their 
complaint. 


WHO COMPLAINS? 


Acomparison of the two samples shows that those wha contact the 
ombudsman tend to be male and from the metropolitan areas of 
Omaha and Lincoln (See Table 1). They also tend to be higher in 
family income and formal years of schooling. There is little or no 
difference in age. With respect to political attitudes, the sample of 
actual complainers is less efficacious and more cynical than the 
general public. Based on the differences between samples in income 
and education, one might argue that complaining is simply another 
aspect of conventional political participation. In general, those with 
higher income and education are more likely to engage in activities 
such as voting. Differences, however, with respect to political atti- 
tudes suggest that complaining may be somewhat different from 
conventional political participation. Whereas efficacy and cynicism 
relate positively to conventional political acts, data here suggest that 
complaints come from those who feel they have little influence over 
government and that government is incapable or unwilling to respond 
to their needs. Given the tendency of most people not to complain, 
even when they perceive that they have a legitimate complaint, the 
data indicate that it may be a combative attitude toward the political 
system that motivated people to register their grievances with political 
authorities, or in this case, the ombudsman. Of course, it may be that 
the complaint itself is producing aggressive feelings toward the govern- 
ment, but we think not. As noted earlier, it is unlikely that one 
unhappy interaction with a bureaucrat will turn around an otherwise 
supportive citizen, and so we assume these people were already 
predisposed to complain. Complainers are relatively high in socioeco- 
nomic status but rather antagonistic toward the political system. 

The point is more vividly revealed when political efficacy and 
cynicism are broken down by income and education (see Table 2). At 
every income and education level, the sample of complainers is less 
efficacious and more cynical than the statewide sample. Moreover, 
with respect to education there is little variation in efficacy and 
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TABLE 1 


Selected Characteristics of Sample of Persons Who Contacted 
the Ombudsman and Statewide Sample of Nebraska Residents 


Gender 
Male 
Female 


Residence 
Lincoln & Omaha 
Other 


Age 
18-35 
36-55 
56 and over 


Income 
0-$10,000 
$10,000-$25,000 
$25,000 and over 


Education 
0-8 
9-12 
12-15 
16 and over 


Political Efficacy 
Not much say about 


Nebraska Government 


Nebraska officials 
don't care 


Can't understand 
Government 


Contacted 
Ombudsman 


65% 
35 


^ 1602 
(94) 


445 
56 


100% 
(94) 


35% 
35 
29 


99% 
(96) 


29% 
45 
26 


100 
(91) 


Statewide 
Sample 


101% 
(1890) 


33% 
30 
37 


100% 
(1890) 


52% 
28 
19 


99% 
(1810) 


100% 


(continued) 
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TABLE 1 Continued 


Contacted Statewide 
Ombudsman _Sample — 
Political Cynicism 
People manipulated 
by politicians 73% 
(88) 
Politicians are 
incompetent 56% 29% 
' (84) (839) 
Nebraska politicians 
represent special more 
than general interest 604 41% 
(89) (843) 





NOTE: Specific items are as follows: (1) People like me don't have much to say 
about what Nebraska government does. (2) ! don't think officials of Nebraska 
state government care much about what people like me think. (3) Sometimes 
state government and politics seem so complicated that a person like me can't 
really understand what's going on. (4) State politicians represent special interests 
more frequently than they represent the general or public interes:. (5) A large 
number of politicians in Nebraska state government are incompetert. (6) People 
are frequently manipulated by politicians in Nebraska state government. 


*Numbers for political efficacy and cynicism are the percentage agreeing with 
items. 


cynicism among complainers from one level to another, and the 
relationship is curvilinear. Those with four or more years of college 
are only slightly more efficacious and less cynical than the lowest 
income and education categories. The formalized complaint process 
operated by the ombudsman in Nebraska appears to attract those 
citizens who are not favorably disposed toward government, with the 
specific complaint only an expression of their broader dissatisfaction. 
In comparison with the state as a whole, these are people with 
deep-seated (that is, not likely to change very easily) feelings of 
hostility about government. The opportunity to complain may simply 
provide a target for these feelings. 


THE EFFECT OF COMPLAINING 


The measurement of the effect of complaining is not easy. In the 
absence of a controlled situation, lower levels of political efficacy and 
higher levels of political cynicism on the part of those who complain 
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TABLE 2 
Political Efficacy and Cynicism by Income, Education, and Sample 





Contacted Ombudsman Statewide Sample 
$10,000 $25,000 $10,000 $25,000 
0 to to and O to to and 


$10,000 $25,000 over Totals $10,000 $25,000 over Totals 





Politica! Efficacy 


Ror much to say about 642% — 68z 54% 642 49% 42% 39% 46% 

Nebraska government (25) (41) (24) (94) (467) (251) (173) (928) 
Nebraska officials don't 68% 66% 65% €8% 36% 33% 25% 33% 

care (25) (41) (23) (95) (455) — (250) (74) (915) 
Can't understand nE 60% 58% 62% -——~ --—— T-—-- ---- 

Bovernment (24) (40) (23) (92) -—-- ---- Zass fo 

Political Cynicism 

People manipulated py 75% 1% 68% 732% ---- --- ---- ---- 

politicians (24) (38) (22) (85) ---- ---- ---- -—-—- 

Politicians are 54% 61% 52% 56% 28% 30% 27% 29% 

incompetent (24) (33) (23) (84) (418) (233) C61) (839) 
Nebraska poliziciaas 

represent special more 46% 62% 74% 60% 37% 43% 45% 41% 
than general interest (24) (39) (23) (89) (412) (235) (165) (843) 

Contracted Ombudsman Statewid mpl 


0-8 9-12 13-15 let Totals 0-8 9-12 13-15 16+ Totals 


Political Zfficacy 


Not much zay 


about Nebraska 80% 70% 46% 72% 64% 68% 49x 37% 37% 46% 
government (5) (27) (30) (32) (94) (78) (483) (211) (156) (922) 
Neoraska officials 80% 67% 64% 68% 68% 52% 36% 28% 22% 32% 
don't care (5) (27) (30) (320 Q2 (75) (475) (221) (154) (915) 
Caa'z understand 100% 85% 60% 37% 62& ---- ---- =--- ----  --- 
government (5) (Q7) (30 (39) (92) ---- eee 


Political Cynicism 





Peopie manipulated £0x 79% 61% 77% 73% T 0 0-0 wee 
by politicians (5) (24) Q8) (3 (88) ---—- eed 
Politicians are 60% 642% 41% 63% 56% 42% 30% 22x 24% 29% 
incompetent (5) (22) (27) (30) (84) (64) (437) (125) (143) (839) + 


Nebraska politicians 
represent more than oz 52% 59% 77% 602% 36% 38% 35% 57% 4x 
general interest (5) (25) (29) (30) (89) (56) (442) (202) (143) (843) 





* Numbers are the percentage agreeing with item. 


may not mean that complaining has been ineffective in changing 
attitudes. Levels of efficacy may have been below those recorded by 
this survey and, although complaining may have raised them, they 
still may not be equal to or above those who have not complained. 
One way to get at the question of effect of complaining is to compare 
the levels of efficacy and cynicism of those who complained to the 
ombudsman and were satisfied with their treatment and the outcome 
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of their case with those who were not satisfied with their treatment 
and the outcome. If complaining has a salutary effect, one would 
expect that those who were satisfied would be more positive toward 
the political system than those who were not satisfied. 

Table 3 contains the relevant data. Both satisfaction with treatment 
and outcome make a difference for political efficacy and cynicism and 
with one exception—Item 3—increases efficacy and decreases cyni- 
cism. However, even those who are satisfied are less efficacious and 
more cynical than the statewide sample. If we can assume that those 
who were satisfied with their treatment and outcome were not higher 
in efficacy and lower in cynicism than the dissatisfied to begin with, 
the act of complaining may have had something to do with increasing 
positive feelings toward the political system. Any gain from the 
treatment, however, may be lost by the outcome. Extending this to 
officials other than the ombudsman, they may have some control over 
the manner in which individuals are treated, but less control over the 
final disposition of the case (that is, one can very sympathetically 
inform a citizen that, legally, the complaint is groundless). Thus, 
complaining may simply allow the political system to break even. 

There is a final issue. Will whatever positive effects that are gener- 
ated from a satisfying encounter with the ombudsman last? If those 
who complain do represent a core of alienated citizens, in the absence 
of continued reinforcement, the effects of a single positive encounter 
with government is not likely to be permanent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Ourevidence suggests that the ombudsman does not automatically 
engender positive feelings toward government on the part of the users. 
In fact, it seems to attract a more alienated group of people who, by 
their participation, are not persuaded to join the mainstream of the 
state's political culture. Neither the critics who claim that the ombuds- 
man is a devious “cooling out" agent to keep the masses docile nor the 
proponents who argue that the office will enhance general political 
tranquility are confirmed by the case of Nebraska. If we consider the 
likelihood of confrontation in the complaining process, the results are 
not surprising. Obviously, those who are moved to approach the 
ombudsman have, in their minds, a sad story to tell. The belief that the 
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TABLE 3 
Political Efficacy and Cynicism by Satisfaction 
with Treatment and Outcomes 








Treatment .Qutccme 
Not Not 

Item Satisfied Satisfied Totals (Satisfied Satisfied Totals 
l. Not much say about . 

Nebraska governzent. 612(75)  72X(18)  64z(94)  592(46) 681(47)  64X(94) 
2. Nebraska officisls don't 

care. 63z2(74) 782(18) | 682(93) 532(45) 793(47) 68% (23) 
3. Can't understand 

government. 672(73)  39%(18)  62z2(92)  782(45) 462(46) 62x(92) 
4. People manipulated by 

politicians. 69x(71) 87.5z(16) 722(87) 67%(43) 772(44) — 12X(65) 
5. Politicians are 

incompetent. 48Z2(69)  93X2(14) 55%(83)  502(42) 6iX(41)  552(83) 
6. Nebraska politicians 

represeat special more 

than general interest. 582(71)  71X(17)  602(89)  582(43) 6$22(45) 602(89) 





ombudsman has a therapeutic or educative effect on a disenchanted 
citizenry, we conclude, is more hope than a fact. 

We cannot even conclude that therapy or education are the appro- 
priate ends of participation. There are some unhappy people in the 
polity, but this is not to say that their unhappiness is pathological. On 
the basis of our findings, we cannot state that the discontented are 
necessarily antidemocratic or antisocial. Least of all can we say that 
our sample of users was ineffective because of a debilitating set of 
attitudes toward government. On the face of it, it is reasonable to 
argue that these complainers were more effective in getting something 
from government—because they acted on their perceived griev- 
ances—than those Nebraskans who, in principle, were more likely to 
say that "officials of Nebraska state government care what people like 
me think.” If that is so, it would be presumptuous to suggest that our 
set of participants have some serious problem of which they must be 
*cured." 

One must at least mention the possibility that the standard mea- 
sures of political efficacy are not applicable to citizens who are likely 
to complain. Surely such a conclusion leaps to mind after learning 
from Friedmann's study that those who believe bureaucrats are indif- 
ferent and that complaining is useless complained nonetheless. 
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Perhaps by our questions we have not measured a lack of efficacy but 
rather a realistic perception on the part of some citizens that govern- 
ment is indced staffed by insensitive, incompetent people. We would 
feel more comfortable in pursuing this line if the effect of education on 
efficacy and cynicism followed the conventional mode; because the 
more educated of the complainers were not the most cynical, we can 
only go so far as to suggest that maybe the entire sample is best 
described as more assertive than the general population.” We can only 
say that the complainers may believe that government is incapable 
and uncaring and therefore one must adopt a more aggressive stance. 
A lack of trust, after all, may be founded on a justifiable belief that 
bureaucrats should never be given the benefit of the doubt. They are 
up to no good and therefore it is quite rational to complain. Even if the 
complaint is rejected, there is at least the satisfaction of having some 
biases confirmed. 

Participant attitudes may be a problem for the administrator but 
not for citizens, and our conclusions have implications for the larger 
question of political participation through administration. The 
ombudsman is only the extreme instance of complaint-oriented partic- 
ipation, but we suspect other forms of complaining can be interpreted 
as nonsupportive actions by citizens. An awareness of the dissonant 
elements of participation should be significant for any would-be 
architects of the democratic process. Specifically, those public admin- 
istrators who are to bear the brunt of citizen contacts should be 
notified that, contrary to some participatory rhetoric, they are not 
likely to become engaged in a lovefest with those who come to them 
with a complaint. 

Our data then do not indicate a life of ease for those administrators 
who are to stimulate civic virtue among the members of the public. In 
fact, if we are serious about implementing better means for citizen 
access to administration, considerable changes in attitudes among 
officials are necessary. If the attitudes of municipal administrators 
described by Greene (1982) are widespread, then the bureaucrats 
would just as soon not be bothered by either elected officials or 
citizens. Administration, in the minds of many officials, thrives on 
cooperation, on harmony, while the entry of outsiders promises at 
least a minimum of conflict. If the administrators who are favorably 
disposed toward participation—a minority according to Greene— 
believe that whatever conflict arises from the participatory process is 
only a temporary thing, something to be overcome by a healing 
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educative effect, they may be in for some unpleasant long-term 
surprises. There is little reason to believe that probable participants 
will mellow with time nor will they eventually become cheerful 
adjuncts of the administrative machine. If they are really participat- 
ing, they will probably retain some trace of the hostility toward 
government that led them to enter the political arena in the first place. 
More than a decade ago, Carl Stenberg (1972: 196) warned public 
administrators that real participation would require a major change 
in attitudes. The view of participation as complaining indicates that 
the needed changes may be more far-reaching than administrators 
have been willing to admit. 


NOTES 


1. Ricci (1984) calls this gulf between sentiment and science part of the “tragedy of 
political science.” 

2. We would also be more confident that our sample was of a particularly sophisti- 
cated group if it had contained a preponderence of state employees. Only 9 of our 
respondents could be identified as working for the state. The largest occupational 
group was farmers-ranchers and agriculture-related businesspersons (19 people). 
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In the wake of the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976), China has moved in the direction 
of decentralization and increased autonomy for local and regional administrators. 
This article gives an impressionistic and somewhat speculative account of this trendin 
three administrative sectors: agriculture, industry, and the Chinese university system. 
Both field work and interviews show that the post Cultural Revolution institutional 
shift is minor and tentative despite the fact that middle-level Chinese bureaucrats 
appear to perceive the changes to be both necessary and far-reaching. The key to future 
modifications of the post Cultural Revolution administrative shift may center as much 
upon this set of administrative attitudes as upon the substantive success or failure of 
local implementation efforts. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

IN CHINA 

Impressions of Some of the Changes 
Since the Cultural Revolution 


ROBERT J. WASTE 
San Diego State University 


After a decade of unrest resulting from the Cultural Revolution 
(1966-1976), China is making significant institutional adjustments in 
the administration of basic sectors of Chinese society, including 
agricultural production, industrial management, and university. 
education. This article describes these changes and speculates on 
possible impacts on public administration in China. The major 
premise of our argument is that although the institutional changes 
may appear relatively minor to Western administrative scholars, the 
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significance of such changes increases if one considers: (a) the way in 
which the recent modifications are viewed by Chinese bureaucrats, 
and (b) the possible implications for the future of administration in 
the PRC. 


ADMINISTERING THE COUNTRYSIDE 


In 1979, the National People’s Congress adopted the “production 
responsibility system.” As Zweig (1983) has noted, the new system 
met some resistance in various agricultural communes. Nevertheless, 
the system seems to have gained broad acceptance at both the 
commune and brigade level in most agricultural areas; especially in 
the south and southeast rice belt. 

Each agricultural commune in China is divided into 10-15 
brigades. These in turn, are subdivided into various production 
teams. Typically, a brigade will have 5-10 production teams. A 
typical commune will have 10-20 households per production team 
and from 5,000 to 10,000 households in the entire commune. 

Briefly, the 1977 responsibility system is a system of production 
contracts. Households in each production team are assigned a quota 
and a tax assessment. The quota is met by selling a given amount of 
farm produce to the state at regulated, low prices. After the quota is 
met and accompanying taxes are paid, the surplus is sold and the 
profit accrued is kept by the household, team, brigade, or commune, 
respectively. 

The Cultural Revolution, so widely associated in the West with 
sweeping social and administrative change, was actually a period 
more characterized by technical than institutional changes in the 
administration of China’s agricultural policy. As E. B. Vermeer 
(1982: 824) notes, the 1962-1978 period did see “major quantitative 
and qualitative improvements in agricultural production” due to a 
ten-fold increase in agricultural machinery and chemical fertilizers on 
“somewhat less than half of China’s farmland area.” Yet, the 1962- 
1978 period was in Vermeer’s words, “distinctly one of little 
institutional change.” Recent administrative trends in the country- 
side appear to be running in the opposite direction. Innovations are 
appearing at both technological and organizational levels. Perhaps 
the most dramatic use of a new “revolutionary pragmatism” in 
China’s administration of the new centrally directed responsibility 
system was the return of private plots to individual commune 
households, and the encouragement by the state for individuals to sell 
their surplus—at prices fixed by law not more than three times the 
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state quota price—in “free markets” in the countryside or sur- 
rounding towns (Chang, 1983; Sang Min-jian, 1983). 

In 1980, central agricultural administrators introduced a new 
retirement system. On farm communes, men may now retire at age 65 
and women at age 60, at 52% of their last pay (chang, 1983). The net 
effect of this reform is difficult to assess because it is recent and 
because resistance to administrative initiatives is traditionally higher 
in rural areas (Zweig, 1983). 


ADMINISTERING THE INDUSTRIAL SECTOR 


Early in 1979, China under Deng Xiaping instituted several 
significant administrative reforms in the area of industrial pro- 
duction. Although the overall impact of these reforms may be 
relatively small—many are, in fact, variations of reforms tried earlier 
or carried out in the Soviet Union or Eastern European countries— 
the perceptions of the changes and of the need for changes by Chinese 
administrators are markedly enthusiastic (Feuchtwang and Hussain, 
1982; Mao Ke-giang, 1983; Tian Yun, 1982). The perception of 
change on the part of Chinese administrators—the general attitudes 
that China has decided to "stimulate increased production and 
initiative by unprecedented financial autonomy" (Feuchtwang and 
Hussain, 1982: 3) and that the change is necessary—may prove more 
important than the fact that the initial changes under the celebrated 
*Sichuan Experiment" are relatively limited in scope and application. 

In February 1978, the First Session of the Fifth National People's 
Congress and the 11th Central Committee adopted a policy of 
increased managerial autonomy and local control for industrial 
managers. This gave rise to the celebrated "Sichuan Experiment" of 
early 1978. The Sichuan Experiment, launched in Sichuan province 
(population 97.74 million) in early spring of 1978 by Zhao Ziyang— 
former First Secretary of the Sichuan Provincial Party Committee 
and now Premier of the State Council—was an attempt to decen- 
tralize planning, allowing some plants and industries a measure of 
self-direction while still reporting to and staying within the overall 
state planning machinery. The plan was instituted by Zhao after a 
study of plants in the Sichuan province and a trip abroad. Impressed 
by the flexibility of foreign urban collectively owned enterprises that 
were able to set quotas and market their products without the 
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intervention of a heavy-handed state planning and distribution 
mechanism, “Zhao and his colleagues decided to introduce reforms” 
(Tian Yun, 1982: 91). Encouraged by the results in Sichuan, 
industries in Yuhnan and Anhui provinces followed suit in late 1978. 
In July of 1979, the State Council extended autonomy to 4,000 
Chinese enterprises. 


This number rose to over 6,000 in 1980 comprising 16 per cent of the 
nation’s state-owned enterprises. Their output values and profits 
accounted for 60 and 70 per cent respectively of the total from state- 
owned enterprises. Among the 6,000 experimental enterprises, 191 
operated according to a new policy of delivering to the state only 
income tax, industrial and commercial taxes and tax on fixed assets, 
while keeping all the remaining profits and assuming sole responsibility 
for profits or losses (Tian Yun, 1982: 93). 


Present industrial planning falls under four headings: (1) Dictato- 
rial planning, in which key enterprises and products such as the 
Shanghai steel complex, coal mines, iron, and other strategic 
industries are planned and directed centrally by the state planning 
machinery. (2) Second, direct planning is applied to key agricultural 
products such as sugar, tea, and rice. In these cases, quotas are set 
centrally, are adjusted annually, and the state regulates the price by 
purchasing quota amounts from agricultural communes at preset, 
low prices. Additional supplies of these products can be sold at the 
new “free markets.” (3) Market readjustment planning is the key to 
the Sichuan Experiment. Although the planned economy comes first 
in China, the market readjustment mechanisms adjusted locally 
permit some activity outside the strictly controlled state planning 
format. Thus, changes are allowed in industries—even in some cases 
semistrategic industries such as the lathe works and light-heavy 
industries (Tian Yun, 1982: 87-107)—in order to respond to market 
needs. Industrial managers have been permitted to stimulate demand 
as well as productivity. Thus, plants have sought clients within China 
directly and brokered their products directly instead of turning their 
products over to state warehousers and middlemen. Some industries 
are conducting tentative experiments with television advertising for 
their products. (4) A final method of planning under the new 
experiments is indirect planning. Indirect planning is the use by local 
managers of a series of local options that allow firms to vary price, 
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profits, and bonuses to influence further both demand and produc- 
tivity. 

The administrative measures and decentralization associated with 
the Sichuan Experiment have resulted in a dual price structure in 
China. The centralized state-controlled price, which previously 
existed for all products, still remains for some key items—notably 
raw materials. It has been supplemented with a “floating price" or 
*bargaining-negotiating price"—now almost a household word in 
China (Wang Chen-xu, 1983). 

Although the administrative and structural reforms represented 
by the Sichuan Experiment are still local and exploratory, they are 
perceived by local administrators and national administrators as 
effective. After a period of adjustment that may extend into 1985, the 
Sichuan Experiment will probably become the dominant admin- 
istrative strategy in the Chinese Industrial sector. 


ADMINISTERING THE UNIVERSITY 


It would be difficult to overestimate the impact of the Cultural 
Revolution on education in China. During the Cultural Revolution, 
virtually all Chinese schools were closed. Senior middle schools were 
the exception. They were greatly expanded and became forums for 
the ideological frenzy ofthe Cultural Revolution. All colleges, secondary, 
vocational, and agricultural middle schools were closed. The 1977 to 
1983 period following the Cultural Revolution saw, as in other 
administrative sectors, a period of limited decentralization preceded 
by massive centralized efforts to correct excesses of the Cultural 
Revolution. In the centralized phase—1977 to 1980—secondary, 
vocational, and middle schools were reopened and the number of 
senior middle schools was decreased. Beginning in 1980, the central 
administration yielded a small measure of local autonomy and 
discretion to provincial administrators (Ogden, 1982; Ministry of 
Education Report, 1981). These decentralized measures included 
strengthening the role of teaching professionals and academic 
intellectuals. Although intellectuals must continue to subordinate 
their ideas and teaching to the Four Modernizations and the Chinese 
requirement that all teaching produce students who are “red and 
expert” (Wang Chen-xu, 1983), administrative rule of law has been 
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extended to the Chinese academy. Hence, teachers may not be 
summarily fired without the protection of an emerging notion of 
administrative due process. This protection is supported by explicit 
wording in the new Chinese Constitution (Article 47: 37-38). 

Second, in 1983, the English language college entrance require- 
ment was dropped for students seeking to enter the rural provincial 
universities. Previously, students had to pass entrance exams in five 
mandatory subjects, including English. This allowed more adminis- 
trative discretion at the local level on entrance, and on hew to make 
up English deficiencies among students once admitted. 

Third, a flexible approach to education—especially adult elemen- 
tary education— has been tried in the rural areas. Part-time schools, 
every-other-day schools, mobile schools, and intensive two- or three- 
week school approaches have been tried (Crook, 1983). The eventual 
mix depends on local administrative perceptions and local circum- 
stances. In a sense, although less so than in agriculture and industry, 
the emerging Chinese educational administrative pattern cf the 1980s 
appears to favor rural experimentation, a measure of local autonomy, 
attempts to redress problems created during the Cultural Revolution, 
and the delivery of local services. 


CONCLUSION 


In a formal or institutional sense, the Chinese administrative 
system has not changed dramatically in the 1977 to 1983 period. 
Rather, in this time period, the Chinese have effected marginal 
institutional changes in the areas of agricultural, industrial, and 
educational administration. Although the institutional changes in- 
volved may be small—involving primarily small shifts toward 
decentralization and increased autonomy on the part of local and 
regional administrators—the real change appears to be in the attitude 
of Chinese administrators (Chang, 1983; Mao Ke-giang, 1983; Sang 
Min-jian, 1983; Tian Yun, 1982). After the excesses encountered in 
their period of overcentralized Russian-style central planning in the 
50s and early 60s, and the revolutionary fervor and under- 
productivity of the Cultural Revolution, Chinese administrators 
appear to have opted for a period of administrative readjustment. 
Caught midswing after two historical periods of administrative zeal, 
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the current administrative tempo in China appears to be one of 
revolutionary pragmatism. 

Today's China is not lacking in administrative innovation or 
broad scale experimentation. However, the contemporary period of 
administrative experimentation—in contrast to earlier approaches— 
is being played out on a more limited scale and, not infrequently, in 
rural sectors of the Chinese territory. Perhaps as important, adminis- 
trative perceptions of these changes and administrators' enthusiasm 
for these changes may exceed the actual substance of change in 
China's administrative state of the early 1980s. Optimism and expec- 
tations of China's middle-level administrators may prove as impor- 
tant to follow as the more obvious structural and strategy changes 
unfolding in the contemporary Chinese administrative state. The 
modest institutional changes in contemporary China may involve a 
unique synergism, bringing with and after them far more telling 
developments than the institutional changes, considered alone, 
would suggest. If the Sichuan Experiment and the responsibility 
system continue to be broadly perceived as necessary and successful, 
it is reasonable to assume that the recent changes at the margins of 
Chinese administrative practice will soon enter the Chinese adminis- 
trative mainstream. 
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